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THE PAULINE SYSTEM 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§1. THE ORIGINAL APOSTLES AND THE APOSTLE 
TO THE GENTILES 


THE view of the first apostles could not satisfy early Christ- 
ianity for any length of time. The proclamation of Christianity 
as the crown and perfection of the old covenant, and the 
source of a new life from God, by which the law is spiritualised 
and the fulfilment of the Messianic promise guaranteed, might 
be sufficient for the Jewish people as it smoothed their way 
in passing over to faith in Christ. But even in their case it 
could not permanently hinder them from making this change 
under the influence of a dead faith without a true inward 
renewal, the result of which was that they fell back into 
Judaism when the expected parousia was delayed. But the 
future of the kingdom of God did not rest with the Jewish 
people. It had come into the world in distinct opposition to 
the Jewish national spirit, and so, though the original apostles 
did not at first suspect it, the limitation of Jewish Christianity 
to a small minority, and the early migration of the gospel to 
BEYSCHLAG,—II, I 
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the Gentile world, followed by a true historical necessity. 
But in order to take root there, especially in those who had 
not, like Cornelius the centurion, passed through the school 
of Judaism, it had to break through the Jewish limits of the 
primitive Church and develop new forms of thought and life, 
It could not, in presence of the Gentile world, begin with law 
and prophets, but with universal human needs and religious and 
moral experiences, and in order to prove how it met and satisfied 
these needs it required an entirely different and more compre- 
hensive statement of what was new and distinctive in it; its 
inmost meaning must be exhibited, which, in spite of its con- 
nection with the religion of the old covenant, marked it off 
from that religion and made it the religion of salvation for 
humanity. The older apostles and their Palestinian col- 
leagues were not qualified for this task. They were plain 
men whom no formal schooling had prepared for such mental 
work, men who belonged to the reflective, pious circles of the 
nation to whom belief in Christ was really the completion of 
the Old Testament evangelical idea, and they found their real 
calling in leading their own people by the way in which they 
themselves had been led by Jesus from the old to the new 
covenant (Gal. ii. 8, 9), But a Christian Hellenist or Greek 
would also have failed to transplant the gospel from the 
Jewish to the Greek world. On the one hand, he would not 
have grasped what distinguishes Judaism from Christianity, 
for he would be inclined to spiritualise the former, and, on 
the other hand, he would have treated the latter according to 
the methods of a foreign culture; and so Christianity would 
inevitably have been mixed with what was alien to it, as 
actually took place afterwards on Greek soil. Among the 
plainest and most notable traces of a Divine Providence in 
history, is the way in which the instrument was created which 
alone was fitted for realising its purposes here. The Apostle 
to the Gentiles must be made of what is strongest in Judaism, 
of the sect of scribes and Pharisees ; his spiritual life must be 
deeply rooted in the soil of the historical revelation, and yet 
he must have within him an instinct that can find no satis- 
faction in Pharisaism. Unlike Peter and J ames, he must be 
identified with that tendency in Judaism which was most 
hostile to Christ and most opposed to the gospel, so that his 
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surrender to Christ may be abrupt and revolutionary; for 
thus only can he carry into his new life the necessity of 
finding some reasonable understanding between the new and 
the old. We need not say that we refer to Paul. On one 
occasion he wrote in humble pride, because of the grace of 
God which was with him, “I have laboured more than they 
all.” The reference is to the wide extent of the field of his 
labours in the Gentile world in comparison with the moderate 
success of the older apostles among the Jews, but he might as 
truly have referred to his work in thought. He only in the 
full sense mastered the meaning of the experience of salvation 
through Christ which was common to them all; he considered 
all that was implied in it, and he almost completely trans- 
formed what was fact into ideas and doctrines; he started 
the Christian development of doctrine. And so in his system 
of doctrine we stand in presence of the greatest monument of 
primitive Christian teaching, when the incomparable glory of 
Jesus’ own revelation is excepted. 


§ 2. DocUMENTS 


The records of this magnificent world of thought lie before 
us in fitting abundance, above all, in the apostle’s own Epistles. 
Certainly we cannot regard as genuinely Pauline everything 
that has been handed down under hisname. Not to speak of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which only a part of antiquity 
hesitatingly ascribed to Paul, we must, with as much certainty 
as in such things is possible, reject the Pastoral Epistles as 
records of Pauline teachings. It is not that no place can be 
found for them in some obscure situations of the apostle’s 
later history, but the account of their origin, which they 
contain, is in itself untenable; they betray the conditions 
and motives of a later age, from which they can only be 
artificially and imperfectly transferred to the lifetime of the 
apostle ; and except in a few phrases, which may have belonged 
to a genuine letter here embodied, they are as far apart as 
the poles from Paul’s own modes of thinking and writing. 
This latter fact is so evident, especially in the greatest of the 
three,—the First Epistle to Timothy,—that we may confidently 
say: the man who is now able to ascribe it to the author 
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of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians has never com- 
prehended the literary peculiarity and greatness of the apostle. 
It is the very opposite with the four great doctrinal and 
controversial Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans. They have been recognised even by the most 
sceptical -criticism, so far as it has any historical feeling, as 
the sure basis for the understanding of our apostle as well 
as of the whole apostolic age. Even they have recently been 
suspected of being the products of a later age imputed to 
Paul; but this attempt only makes it clear how unreasonable 
is the critical desire for innovations which looks upon his- 
torical scepticism as the height of scientific attainment. No 
one who keeps before him the laws of historical criticism, and 
can distinguish the expression of real experience from nebul- 
ous accounts of fictitious situations, and the work of a 
man who is merely copying the style of another,—no one 
who can appreciate the impress of a historical personality, 
and can feel the throb of its inmost life, can here be tempted 
to think of a forgery. In the literary history of antiquity 
there is no case so plain as this. Modern critics are divided 
in opinion as to the other lesser Epistles, of which those to 
the Thessalonians belong to an earlier, the rest to a later 
period than those four main Epistles. The so-called critical 
school, in opposition to Baur himself, has for the most part 
undertaken the defence of First Thessalonians, Philippians, 
and Philemon. It rejects Second Thessalonians on account 
of an alleged dependence on the Apocalypse, though, for 
example, in its attitude towards the Roman State it radically 
differs from the Apocalypse, and the resemblance may be 
completely explained by a common remnant of early Christian 
eschatology. The Epistle to the Colossians is questioned on 
account of a formal development in it of the Pauline Chris- 
tology, to which, however, the occasion of the Epistle offers 
the natural impulse, and on account of a difference of style 
such as always appears in every writer who is mentally alive; 
while, on the other hand, the predominance of a genuinely 
Pauline character has forced them to assume that a genuine 
original has been used as the groundwork of a stranger’s 
writing. The Epistle to the Ephesians can only excite 
serious doubt on account of the fact that it appears in great 
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measure to be a more copious repetition of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which, in addition, lacks the clear occasion of the 
other, and has no personal reference to the Ephesian Church. 
But here, again, no sufficient reason can be discovered why it 
should later be attributed to Paul in face of an Ephesian 
tradition ; and, on the other hand, a marked Pauline impress 
cannot be mistaken. It is in no way improbable that Paul 
directed a circular letter of an edifying character to the whole 
circle of his Churches in Asia Minor at the same time as he 
wrote the Epistle to the Colossians, whose case was specially 
before him, in which he generalised, as far as they were 
capable of a general application, the ideas of the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and especially extolled and strengthened the 
union of Jews and Gentiles in a new humanity in Christ, and 
that this circular letter reached the Ephesian Church only as 
the first in a series. As the case stands thus, there is no 
reason for separating the doctrinal contents of the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, or the Epistles of the Captivity, from that 
of those four great main Epistles; a joint treatment serves 
to bring out all the more clearly the weakness of the critical 
attacks on the lesser Epistles. The idea that Paul, when he 
wrote the Epistle to the Thessalonians, had not yet grasped 
the fundamental thoughts of the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans, is likewise false. The controversy with Peter (Gal. 
ii. 14-21), which took place before the writing of the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, proves the contrary. And if 
the Epistles of the Captivity exhibit in several points an 
advance in Paul’s ideas, such as appears in every man when 
his mind is stimulated, the advance must be noted in biblical 
‘theology; but it does not justify a separate treatment, for 
similar differences may be shown even between the Epistle 
to the Romans and that to the Galatians, nay, between First 
and Second Corinthians. Fortunately, the Epistles whose 
genuineness is most incontestable are those which show most 
of Paul’s world of thought, so that their doctrinal contents 
can everywhere be built on. To the Epistles we may add, 
as sources of a second rank, the discourses of Paul contained 
in the Acts of the Apostles. They are not, of course, to be 


1 Note, for example, the very different treatment of the idea of the 
resurrection in 1 Cor, xv. and 2 Cor. v. 1f. 
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regarded as verbal reports, but only as sketches noted down 
from memory; but they are not to be looked upon as inven- 
tions of the author of the Acts of the Apostles, and, least of 
all, can the thoroughly original and spiritual preaching at 
Athens be so regarded. Their difference in tone from the 
Epistles is explained by the fact that they are addressed not 
to Christians, but to heathen or Jews, and this gives them 
their value as illustrations of the Pauline missionary discourse. 


§ 3. SKETCH OF THE APOSTLE’S LIFE 


Now we can only gain access to the ideas of these Epistles 
and discourses by understanding the person from whom they 
proceed, and the career in which they originate. And 
therefore it is well to present a short sketch at least of this 
person and his career. The chief source here is the Acts of the 
Apostles, where the story turns about Peter and Paul as the 
two stars of the earliest Church history, and where the Apostle 
of the Circumcision falls into the background behind the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, just when the latter has departed for 
the conversion of the Gentiles. It may be admitted that the 
idea of this juxtaposition influenced in some degree the 
selection of materials and the composition ; it may be admitted 
that the writer, besides being dependent on unequal sources, 
was not equal to the task of giving a clearly outlined image of 
Paul; but there can be no doubt as to the honesty of intention 
and the essential faithfulness of his narrative; and this 
certainly is greatest in the section beginning at xvi. 10, in 
which he frequently speaks as an eye-witness, or makes an 
eye-witness speak, In this best assured part of his book there 
are repeated historical sketches of the apostle’s life, and his 
voyage to Rome is portrayed with singular vividness. But 
his own Epistles contain the most various and significant 
contributions to the picture of his life, so that it is possible 
on almost all important points to complete or test the Acts 
of the Apostles by them. The early circumstances of the 
apostle’s life are peculiarly significant, and in a true sense pro- 
vidential. He who is to carry the gospel from the Jews to the 
Greeks and Romans is born, not in the homeland of the Jewish 
people, but in the Graeco-Roman Tarsus. His descent and 
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education are indeed genuinely Jewish; an Israelite of the 
tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews, a Pharisee’s 
son (Rom. xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5; Acts xxiii. 6), 
But the seat of culture in which he was born gave him from 
his childhood a mastery of Greek, the universal language of 
the schools, which in spite of any irregularity in his style is 
truly marvellous; and in its syntax, its wealth of synonyms, 
and its particles, adapted to convey the finest differences of 
meaning, he found the only fit instrument for expressing 
afterwards his trains of thought. And the right of Roman 
citizenship inherited from his father made him at the same 
time a citizen of the world, and gave him in the cradle the 
passport for his future mission from Jerusalem to Rome. His 
marvellous mental ability matched the favouring circumstances 
of his birth. What is fundamental in the Jewish nation, 
the predominant inclination towards God and divine things, 
appears in him in all its power and depth, just as the similar 
inclination of the German people appeared in Martin Luther. 
And to this he added another peculiar gift of the Jewish 
people ; he was drawn by the very structure of his mind to 
be a seer, a prophet. But the Jewish genius which he thus 
brought to the service of the gospel was met in him by a 
truly Hellenic delight in dialectic, a Hellenic power, keenness, 
and delicacy of thought to examine, analyse, and search to the 
bottom, and by a Roman energy urging him on to conquer 
the world. His father as a Pharisee resolved to place the 
boy at an early age in the centre of Judaism at Jerusalem, in 
order to train him to be a Pharisee and scribe. He sat at 
the feet of Gamaliel, the most celebrated master in Israel at 
. that time! But the spirit that was in him was totally 
unlike that of this mild and moderate sage, it was a fiery 
spirit which carried all its convictions to the uttermost 
extreme. Surpassing all his contemporaries in zeal for the 


1 That even this fact, attested in Acts xxii. 3, should be questioned, is 
a proof of the quality of the criticism, now fashionable, which I cannot 
refrain from noting here. Paul’s subsequent persecuting zeal does not 
agree with the tolerance of Gamaliel, therefore we must distrust the 
account of the Acts; that is to say, the developed character of Alexander 
the Great does not agree with the philosophy of Aristotle, therefore it is 
false that Aristotle was his teacher, etc. 
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Jewish institutions (Gal. i. 14), he passed in his conduct 
beyond Pharisaism to violent Zealotism, but in his spirit he 
drove it to self-contradiction ; he imposed the demands of the 
law on himself with such pitiless strictness as to make it 
impossible for him to continue a_ self-righteous Pharisee. 
Engaged in this inner struggle he comes in contact with the 
power of God, which alone could help him and give him 
satisfaction, viz. Christianity; but he comes upon it in the 
form most repulsive to him, in Stephen’s conception of it, 
which, going beyond the considerate bearing of the primitive 
apostles who were faithful to the law, threatened that the 
crucified and risen Jesus would destroy the temple and set 
aside the Mosaic customs. It is in keeping with the 
peculiarity and energy of his nature that he is not satisfied 
with hating this supposed outrage on the sanctuary of the 
fathers, but appears at the head of the persecution, and 
carries this persecution beyond the limits of the Jewish land 
in order to annihilate the enemies of God in their last hiding 
place. But in this passionate persecution he carries within 
his soul the secret sting that all his zeal for the law does not 
bring him inward peace; behind all his outwardly blameless 
obedience is concealed the war between inclination and 
commandment, between God’s law and the natural lusts and 
desires of the heart,—a war more abundant in defeats than 
victories, which makes him ery, “O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” (Rom. 
vil. 22-24), Then suddenly the wonder-working hand of 
God lays hold of him from heaven, confronts him with the 
risen and glorified Messiah whom he persecutes, and thus 
shatters at a stroke his whole Pharisaic structure of faith and 
life. For three days he wrestles in fasting and prayer with 
the Saviour who thus overcame him; then he recognised in 
the Exalted One Him who condescended, who also loved him 
and gave Himself for him (Gal. ii. 20). And so with clear 
eye he rises a new man, who has found in the love of God in 
Christ that which no law and no self-torment could have given 
him, the forgiveness of his sin and the power of a new life 
in God. We can easily understand that after his first witness 
borne in Damascus, after he had declared his abandonment of 
his persecution of the Christians, he should be drawn into 
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solitude to study there quietly the vast experience; he had 
to clear away the fragments of his former system, and to lay 
the foundations of a new structure of knowledge in a new 
and thorough study of the Scriptures. What was fundamental 
in his subsequent system was undoubtedly discovered in his 
Arabian seclusion (Gal. i. 17), for he confronts Peter with it 
at Antioch (Gal. ii. 14—21) before the composition of any of 
his Epistles. He now begins to make preaching his calling, 
and now comes to know Peter and James. But though he 
does not doubt that he has to devote his life to bearing 
witness for Christ as they did (1 Cor. ix. 16), the apostle, 
and especially the Apostle to the Gentiles, is not yet developed. 
In the unspeakably humiliating feeling that he persecuted the 
Church of God he is willing to be the least of the messengers 
of Christ, and in that passionate love for his people, which he 
still professes at the height of his apostolate to the Gentiles 
(Rom. ix. 3, xii 14), he would like, above all, to devote 
himself to the saving of Israel. Only after the bitter 
experience that they will not accept the gospel from him, the 
supposed deserter and traitor, does he get a clear perception, 
in that prayer and vision at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 17—21), of 
the mission which God intended for him when He revealed 
His Son in him (Gal. i.15). And even then ten years of 
labour pass quietly over him, spent in experimental and 
apprentice work, before the master of the mission to the 
Gentiles has been fully trained. From Tarsus, Barnabas calls 
him to the larger sphere of Antioch. Here, under the shadow 
of his older companion, he grows up until he grows beyond 
him, though he undertakes the first great missionary journey 
to Lystra and Iconium as his assistant. He becomes fully 
conscious of his special call to the Gentile world, and at the 
same time of his apostolic independence and equality as an 
indispensable condition of this call only in the arrangements 
which became necessary with the primitive apostles as to the 
freedom of Gentile Christians from the law, and in the 
important later event at Antioch, where he alone proved true 
in his defence of that freedom (Gal. ii. 1-10, 11-21), And 
now separating from Barnabas, and forming a body of helpers 
for himself, he enters on that great expedition across the 
Hellespont in which he reversed the course which Alexander 
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took, and carried the gospel into Europe to the centres of old 
Greek culture; he establishes his Churches at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Corinth. But it becomes a still greater and 
more difficult task to preserve them than to found them. He 
was everywhere pursued, not only by the furious hatred of 
his people, who saw in him the profaner of the hopes which 
Israel inherited, but also by the hostility and rage of the 
narrow-hearted Jewish Christians, who would not admit that 
Gentiles were to share in the promises of Israel unless they 
subjected themselves to the law of Israel. The struggle with 
this Judaism becomes more and more the tragic feature of his 
life. But it also spurred him on both in his thinking and 
writing. When the wide circle of his Churches compelled him 
to call pen and ink to his help, he for the first time unfolds 
all the fulness of his spiritual resources in seeking to preserve 
his own work in Galatia and Corinth, and to secure for 
himself in the Church at Rome, which had originated with- 
out his assistance, a starting-point for the evangelising of 
the West. And this epistolary activity must have helped to 
make up for his own presence during the years of captivity 
in Cesarea and Rome, till at last the seal of martyrdom was 
set on one of the greatest lives which the history of the world 
has seen. 


§ 4. ORIGIN OF THE PAULINE GosPEL.—(a) CRITICAL 


If we now seek in this life for the birth hour of that 
peculiar conception of Christianity which meets us in the 
Pauline Epistles, there can be no question that it was the 
hour of the apostle’s miraculous conversion. However many 
of his doctrinal ideas may have been developed in the work 
of teaching, and especially in his conflict with Judaistic 
opponents, and whatever elements of his system of Christian 
doctrine may have existed in him prior to his conversion, 
the real source of his Christian doctrinal development can 
have been none other than the source of his personal 
Christianity. His conversion, as already indicated, was so 
abrupt, it was a sudden change from the phase of Judaism 
most hostile to Christianity into the full comprehension of 
the new faith; and this from the first must have made his 
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thinking independent, for he had to come to some reasonable 
settlement between the old and the new. Though recent 
discussions of the apostle’s conversion have caused this to 
be generally recognised, yet the detailed comprehension and 
description of this origin of the Pauline gospel are still very 
diverse. The critical school, which gives a purely subjective 
and visionary explanation of the conversion, has devised a 
theoretic and theological scheme by which Paul, through 
discussions with the Christians whom he persecuted, is 
brought first to admit the possibility of that which he after- 
wards saw at Damascus, and in consequence to experience 
it as apparently real. We, on the other hand, have urged 
the practical or spiritual and moral preparation of the 
persecutor, his vain striving for righteousness, as the bridge 
which led him from Pharisaism to Christianity This 
question, although belonging chiefly to the history, cannot be 
entirely passed over here, because the fundamental character 
of the Pauline system, and our whole view of its value, 
depends on whether it is to be regarded as the result of 
a chain of reasonings, which, moreover, would be partly 
sophisms, or as the product of an inward experience of uni- 
versal validity. The account which the critical school gives 
of the genesis of the Pauline gospel is briefly this. The 
cross of Christ, according to 1 Cor. i. 18f. was the pivot 
of the Pauline gospel; it must also have been the pivot on 
which Paul’s own thought turned. Yet the death of Jesus 
on the cross was the main offence to the Jews; it was, in 
particular, the main argument which the Pharisees urged 
against the Messiahship of Jesus, for it was to them the proof 
that God did not own Jesus, but had abandoned Him. In con- 
trast with this the Christians gave a Messianic meaning to 
the death of Jesus on the cross, by interpreting it as the 
propitiation necessary before a sinful people could receive 

1 Cf. Holsten, “ Die Christusvision des Ap. Paulus und die Genesis des’ 
paulinischen Evangeliums” (abgedruckt in seinem, Hv. des Paulus und des 
Petrus) ; on the other hand, my essay, “ Die Bekehrung des Ap. Paulus,” 
(Stud. wu. Krit. 1864). Then Holsten’s reply in his Ev. des Paulus uw. 
Petrus, and mine in the Stud. u. Krit. 1871, “Die Visionshypothese in 
ihrer neuesten Begriindung). Finally, the discussions in Weizsicker’s 
Apostolic Age, and in Pfleiderer’s Paulinism and his Urchristenthwm, which 
really follow Holsten. 
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the kingdom of heaven, and they declared, at the same 
time, that God’s apparent condemnation in abandoning Jesus 
had been removed by His raising Him from the dead. These 
two Christian positions, it continues, Paul as a Pharisee 
could not contest. He also believed in a resurrection of 
the dead, and it must have been quite clear to him that 
an unholy people could not receive the Messianic salvation 
without a Messianic atonement. Besides, as the Christians’ 
joy in their faith and even in death made it impossible 
for him to regard the resurrection of Jesus, which they 
asserted, as a mere invention of impostors, he is more and 
more involved in that inward difficulty which, as he was 
inclined to visions, brought about the crisis in his vision 
of Christ at Damascus. The mental picture of Christ, who 
he felt might perhaps have risen, which caused his inward 
struggle, passed from his struggling soul into the field of 
vision, and he became a believer in Christ by being forced 
to regard that picture as objectively real, as the actual Risen 
One. But now to the faith in Christ which has thus arisen 
there is added opposition to any righteousness of the law: 
for a man who has been crucified, that is, cursed by the law 
(Gal. iii. 13), can never to Jewish thought have brought a 
mere completion of the righteousness sought by the keeping 
of the law, but only an entirely new way of righteousness 
which would have nothing to do with the law, and therefore 
his gospel of justifying faith originated in his conversion.! 
Rarely, indeed, has a brilliant construction been so composed 
of pure sophisms. To begin with the point mentioned last: 
this Rabbinism must be referred to the expositors and not 
to the apostle, who never reasons in this way. For as long 
as Jesus was to him a man cursed by the law of God, his 
Pharisaic thinking could not regard Him as founding any 
righteousness at all; but as soon as he thought of Him as the 
Servant of God dying to make atonement for the people, He 
was no longer to him a man accursed, but God’s favourite 
and chosen, for whom God’s law could have no curse. And 
why should not the righteousness sought by keeping the law 
and that procured by the Messianic atonement have agreed 


3 heey eee ee ; : 
So Pfleiderer recently in his Urchristenthum, supplementing Holsten’s 
construction. 
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with and mutually supplemented each other, as in Israel the 
righteousness obtained by keeping the law and the atonement, 
especially the yearly atonement for the sins of the people, 
at all times agreed? But even if all that favoured the 
opposite opinion, it is the purest fancy to make the scribe 
Paul fall into a helpless confusion through the poor 
Christians’ theory of atonement. In the first place, there 
is no trace in the Acts of the Apostles that the Christians 
before Paul did set up such a theory of the death of Jesus 
on the cross, for the Epistle to the Hebrews unfolds it 
to the Jewish Christians as something new. But if they 
had had a view like this, and had brought it before Paul, he 
would have replied to them as a man instructed in the 
Scriptures, that the prophets knew nothing of an atoning 
death of the Messiah (the relevant passages in Isa. iii. 
were not applied to the Messiah): they certainly knew that 
a great forgiveness of sin should open the Messianic age, by 
which the, obstacle to the bestowal of the kingdom of 
heaven on an unholy people should be removed, but this 
Messianic forgiveness of sin was not thought of as depending 
on an atonement (cf. Jer. xxxi. 34). And Paul would be 
just as little embarrassed by the Christians’ witness to the 
resurrection. Asa Pharisee he did believe in a resurrection 
of the dead, but a resurrection that was to take place only 
at the end of time, and in connection with the renewal of 
heaven and earth. An individual resurrection before this 
last day, a resurrection to a higher and glorified life in the 
body before the general transfiguration of the world, was 
just as incredible and inconceivable to him as it was to the 
' disciples of Jesus on Easter Day. And if he could not trace 
back this incredible message of the Christians to falsehood 
and imposture, but admitted that they might be honest, yet 
the kindly way in which the Pharisees judged his own testi- 
mony to a resurrection (Acts xxiii. 9) without accepting 
it, or the way in which the disciples on Easter morning 
treated the testimony of the Magdalene whom they certainly 
did not regard as an impostor, shows that he was far from 
being compelled, on account of the subjective honesty of the 
witnesses, to accept their testimony as objectively true. 
But all this does not even touch the wpdtov yeddos of that 
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critical edifice, viz. the assumption that between the Pharisee 
Paul and the Christian faith there was no other obstacle 
than the “offence of the cross.” If that were so, why did the 
Pharisees bring Christ to the cross, and so first create the 
“offence of the cross”? Their deadly opposition to Jesus, 
according to the testimony of the Gospels as well as from 
the nature of the historical circumstances, lay rather in the 
question of righteousness. Jesus destroyed, as a miserable 
sham holiness, that whole system of righteousness which was 
their pride and their hope; and they in turn beheld in Him 
who was nobly free a Sabbath breaker, a despiser of rule, 
and a seducer of the people from the way of obedience. 
Accordingly, apart from the offence of the cross, there were 
mountains of offence between Jesus and Paul the Pharisee 
which no theory of atonement and no assertion of resurrection 
could remove; mountains of misunderstanding which made 
it quite impossible for him inwardly to venture on belief in 
Christ even by way of experiment, such as is required by 
that hypothesis which would account for the vision of 
Christ. 


§ 5. ORIGIN OF THE PAULINE GoOSPEL.—(0) POSITIVE 


And yet this very question of righteousness was not only 
the reason of their separation, but also that which drew 
them towards each other, though, in the case of Paul, uncon- 
sciously. Let us hear the apostle himself on the motives of 
his conversion,—motives which, as the event itself was sudden, 
he only afterwards clearly conceived, but which, nevertheless, 
possess for us the full weight of personal testimony. In 
Gal. ii, 19 he says: “I through the law am dead to the law, 
that I might live unto God. I am erucified with Christ.” 
That is to say, I have been driven by the law itself to break 
with the law, so that I have attained to the life of communion 
with God only by having the death of Christ on the cross 
repeated in myself. And again, in the same chapter, ver. 16: 
“Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we (thou Peter 
and I Paul) have believed in Jesus Christ.” This expressly 
asserts that his conversion took the course we have indicated 
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above. That which drove him to belief in Christ was the 
experience that through the law he could not succeed in 
living unto God and standing before Him justified. The 
confession which he makes in Rom. vii. 14—25 of his own 
experience before he was a Christian, gives further informa- 
tion respecting the negative experience which prepared the 
way for his conversion. While the youthful Pharisee was 
outwardly blameless in the righteousness of the law, and 
surpassed all his contemporaries in zeal for the traditions 
of the fathers (Phil. ii. 6; Gal. i. 14), he wrestled inwardly 
in a vain conflict with the demands of the law which came 
to him from the last and most penetrating of the command- 
ments, “Thou shalt not covet,’ and which he, as stated above, 
comprehended more deeply and inwardly than any Pharisee 
had ever done. In this inner struggle, which has its counter- 
part in Luther’s soul conflict in the monk’s cell, he, in virtue 
of the depth of his character, reached a result which no 
Pharisee had ever reached—the knowledge of an advvatov 
Tov vouou, ev @ noOdver Sia THs capKos (Rom. viii. 3), despair 
of overcoming the natural desires by means of the command- 
ment, and attaining to peace of conscience and life in the 
love of God by the deeds of the law. He was thus inwardly 
prepared for the experience of salvation in Christ, though he 
did not know it. But when the hand of God put a bridle 
on him on the way to Damascus, and the appearance of 
Christ enthroned in glory actually convinced him of the 
perversity of all his former conduct, there fell, as it were, 
scales from his eyes. In those three days of outer and inner 
darkness, in which he wrestles with God for enlightenment and 
' forgiveness, there arises at length in his soul “the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. iv. 6). He 
perceives the mystery of eternal love which has not left 
man to his own vigorous willing and running, but meets 
him with its mercy in order to draw him to itself. He 
sees in the Risen One, who was crucified for him, one 
who has surrendered His life as a pledge of infinite divine 
love and forgiveness, and as a power of new life for those 
who allow themselves to be laid hold of by this grace of 
God; and as he throws himself at His feet and surrenders 
his own life entirely to Him, he feels himself born anew 
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(2 Cor. v. 17), justified by faith, willing and glad to do and 
suffer all things for Him. There can be no doubt then that 
the cross of Christ became the turning-point of his inner 
life; that instead of an offence and foolishness it became 
to him the power of God and the wisdom of God (1 Cor. i. 
23, 24). It did not become this however, by way of an 
attempt to solve a theological problem thrust upon him; 
it was an actual solution of the deepest problem of his inner 
life, and it came to him, not in the form of a hypothetical 
atonement for the unholy people of Israel, to whom, as a 
whole, this atonement would never be of advantage (Rom. 
ix.); it was the masterpiece of eternal love seeking to be 
reconciled as far as in it lies with the sinful world, and 
seeking to give both the assurance of complete forgiveness 
and the continual impulse to a perfect sanctification to those 
whose hearts were won by it (2 Cor. v. 14-21). This 
history of the birth of the Pauline gospel does not certainly 
permit of any purely subjective and visionary explanation 
of the conversion, but demands an overwhelming objective 
reality as its cause. For while the persecuting Pharisaic 
zealot lacks everything that might have produced in him an 
image of the risen Christ in glory, it is clear that only an 
overwhelming proof that he was on the wrong way could 
shatter the perverse system of belief in which he was held 
captive, and make a free path for the entrance of the opposite 
views. And, at the same time, the doctrinal system of the 
apostle resting on this supernatural experience does not rest 
on doubtful experiments in Jewish theology aided at last 
by self-deception, but on the truth in the full sense of the 
word, and so it has a far higher value than any ingenious 
subjective system of ideas, it has value as a universal 


solution of the inmost questions of the soul in its search 
for God. 


§ 6. CoLLATERAL SouRcES oF THE PauLINE System.— 
(a) INSPIRATION OF THE SPIRIT 


Though we have thus fixed the source of the Pauline 
system, yet we must observe that the teaching of the 
apostle cannot have sprung from it alone, but that many 
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tributary streams have swelled it as it lies before us in his 
Epistles and discourses. We have now to settle the relation 
to each other of these secondary sources, and the measure 
of their influence. The apostle appeals, above all, to the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God and of Christ which sprang 
up within him at his conversion and now accompanies him 
through life. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. But God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him? even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that 
we might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual” (1 Cor. ii. 9-13), 
The stream of the new life which sprang up in him in that 
wonderful moment of his conversion is therefore, at the same 
time, a stream of heavenly light, which henceforth penetrates 
his spirit, and by which God Himself reveals to him the 
eternal truths which he is to proclaim. And this high 
consciousness of drawing his doctrinal ideas, not from human 
instruction or his own thoughts and conjectures, but from 
divine illumination, extends even to the form of his teaching; 
the same spirit who gives him the facts gives him also the 
words in which to express them. These declarations, opposed 
to the pride of the wisdom of this world, are not meant in so 
absolute or abstractly supernatural a sense as they read. 
Nor have we any right to convert into an inspiration of his 
own speculative genius that which he is conscious of having 
received from the Spirit of God; the spirit to which he 
appeals is none other than that which is given to the 
Christian Church and its several believing members, especially 
to the Christian prophets. The apostle feels himself indeed 
to be a Christian prophet favoured above others, to whom 
the great mystery of the divine purpose of salvation, hid 
for thousands of years (Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 7), was 
BEYSCHLAG,—II 2 
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revealed immediately from heaven, and to whom in his 
constant intercourse with God new light is ever falling on 
this revelation; consequently, particular svotnpea, that is, 
purposes of God not discoverable by human reason, open up 
before him (Rom. xi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 51); and this course of 
his life in God supplies him with fit forms of representation, 
not in philosophic or theological, but in genuinely prophetic 
speech. But he does not, in this, start from that extravagant 
notion of prophecy which regards the spirit of man as the lyre 
whose strings are struck by the Holy Spirit. He rather 
considers prophecy as springing from the mystical union 
of the divine and human spirit which exists in every 
believer (Rom. viii. 15, 16, 26), and this involves the 
possibility of a mistake on the part of the prophet; at 
anyrate, it involves his imperfection and limitation. The 
Christian prophets are subject to the criticism of the same 
spirit from which they speak (1 Cor. xii. 10; 1 Thess. v. 
19-21). They are not therefore infallible, but need to be 
exhorted to prophesy cata tiv avanoylav Ths tictews (sc. 
avro@v), that is, to say no more than they can say with inner 
truth (Rom. xii. 6). But he declares that even his own pro- 
phecy and knowledge obtained from inspiration are essentially 
imperfect. “We know in part, and we prophesy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away. For now we see through a glass 
darkly ; but then face to face” (1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10, 12). 
From the same passage we learn that the apostle’s present 
knowledge and prophecy are, in comparison with those 
which are future and perfect, only as the speech of a child 
is to that of a man. It may be asked how this admission, 
which justifies a Christian criticism even of his views, 
agrees with the absolute certainty of a God-sent man who 
elsewhere feels impelled to pronounce anathema on those 
who preach a gospel different from him (Gal. i. 8, 9). 
It agrees in this way, that the apostle distinguishes between 
what belongs to simple faith, the facts of salvation, and 
that in which the prophetic thought and speech go beyond 
the simple facts of salvation. The former is to him absolutely 
certain, the foundation which is laid, and which no man can 
lay otherwise; the latter, even his own development of the 
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copia Geod, so far as it goes beyond the simple Adyos Tod 
atavpov, is to him gold, silver, and precious stones built 
on that foundation among which there might also be wood 
and straw; at anyrate, it is not to be co-ordinated with 
the foundation, as salvation does not depend on it (1 Cor. iii. 
12-15; cf. ii. 2, 6 f., iii, 2). Accordingly, though favoured 
with the gift of the spirit of the Lord, he does not in any- 
way, as is sometimes said, put his own views on a level with 
the commandments of Jesus;1 but, on the contrary, he dis- 
tinguishes his own modest youn, that is, opinion or good 
counsel, from the émvtayy xupiov (1 Cor. vii. 25, 40). 


§ 7. (6) THE HISTORICAL TRADITION ABOUT JESUS. 


This brings us to a second and less recognised factor in 
forming the Pauline system. A modern theological tendency 
which explains the Pauline system as a mere production, not 
of divine inspiration but of free Christian speculation, all 
but excludes from its genesis the influence of a historical 
tradition about Jesus. The apostle has expressed himself 
differently on this point. “I have received of the Lord 
(that is, through a sure tradition reaching back to Him) that 
which also I delivered unto you”; “I delivered unto you, 
first of all, that which I also (myself) received.” He thus 
introduces, in 1 Cor. xi. and xv., two most important features 
of the life of Jesus, His institution of the Supper and His 
resurrection. And how, except by tradition, could he have 
attained the knowledge of such things? It is utterly 
unnatural to think of an immediate revelation from heaven 
of facts such as, “The night when Jesus was betrayed,” or 
the succession of the particular appearances of Jesus after 
His resurrection. During Paul’s intercourse with Ananias 
and other Christians in Damascus he would celebrate with 
them the Eucharist, and then, if not before, learn its origin; 
and when in Jerusalem he came to know Peter and James, 
what else can have been the subject of conversation than the 


1 Whether the word éyroaxw/in 1 Cor. xiv. 37 be genuine or not, the 
apostle here only expresses that what he here writes is the Lord’s own 
will. He does not say that all he writes is just as good as if said by 
Christ Himself. 
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life, death, and resurrection of Jesus? It is further a fact 
that Paul frequently appeals to sayings of Jesus, to sayings 
that are contained in our Gospels and to sayings that are 
not found there, though they do not on that account bear less 
the stamp of genuineness (1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14; 1 Thess. 
iv. 15; Acts xx. 35); he knows, for example, in the chapter 
about marriage, what Jesus has declared about it and what 
He has not spoken (1 Cor. vii. 10, 25). Certainly he makes 
but little use of such quotations in his Epistles and dis- 
courses. In general he prefers, like the older apostles, to 
make the whole appearance and life of Jesus his text, rather 
than details of His teaching and life. But when he appeared 
as a missionary, and had to lay the foundation of a Church 
just forming, then he manifestly proceeded differently, and 
made abundant use of the historical tradition, as is proved 
by 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 4; Gal iii. 1. That he 
owed to Peter and other disciples details about Jesus is 
not contradicted by his dwrocrodos ovK a’ avOporrav ovdé 
d¢ avOperov (Gal. i, 1). But he did not need to borrow 
the greater part of it from the first apostles, for he knew it 
before he was a Christian. He had come to Jerusalem in 
the days of Jesus, or soon after His death, which stirred and 
filled the minds of all.) He had taken an increasing polemic 
interest in Christianity, and he brought the persecuted 
Christians to trial; in this way he had undoubtedly, even 
before his conversion, collected a large amount of knowledge 
about Christ’s life and teaching; he had, as he says 2 Cor. v. 
16, known Christ xara capxa, And if we interpret the 
GAG viv od«ére ywvdoxouev, Which is there added, as meaning 
that all that has lost its value to him since his conversion, 
instead of meaning that it has been transfigured into a cata 
TVetpa yweoKev,—what a miraculous and unnatural Chris- 
tian man we make of him. He must have known and loved 
Jesus as the holy Son of God, as Him who gave Himself for 
him to the death of the cross, and every word of His mouth, 
every feature of His self-denying earthly life, must have been 
dear and sacred to him. It is a still more curious error to 
suppose that the mere appearance of the Risen and Exalted 
One to Paul on the way to Damascus could have invested 
Him with the significance of Saviour. His faith and his 
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teaching rest primarily, indeed, on the death of Jesus on the 
cross; but the whole saving significance of this death 
depends for Paul on the spirit in which it was endured, on 
the innocence, the obedience, the wideness of the mercy of 
the life which was completed by it; how, then, could the 
knowledge and view of this life have been to him a matter of 
indifference? All this compels us to ascribe to the historical 
tradition about Jesus, which he could have at first-hand in 
a hundred ways (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6), a far greater share in the 
apostle’s doctrinal development than is commonly done. If 
what he inferred for himself and others as saving truth from 
his conversion and under the free impulse of the spirit, had 
not thoroughly agreed with the doctrinal sayings and 
characteristics of Jesus with which he was familiar, he 
would not have been able to maintain it in presence either 
of the first apostles and the Judaists or his own heart and 
conscience. And although in details we can only conjecture 
a formal connection of his doctrine with that of Jesus,—for 
example, between his doctrine of the death of Jesus and the 
institution of the Supper, between his moral teaching and the 
sayings of the Sermon on the Mount (cf. Rom. xii. 19-21; 
1 Cor. vi. 7),—we can have no doubt whatever that his teach- 
ing, in spite of its difference in form, is in substance in 
profound harmony with the gospel of Jesus as we have 
developed it from the sources. 


§ 8. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE JEWISH THEOLOGY 


Finally, the Old Testament and Jewish theology must 
undoubtedly be reckoned among the factors in the Pauline 
system; but these influences are commonly exaggerated, just 
as his historical knowledge about Jesus is depreciated. First, 
as to the Old Testament, it is true that he always regards it 
as Holy Scripture, infallible, and the voice of God Himself, 
so that proofs from it surpass all proofs from reason and 
experience (cf. for example, 1 Cor. ix. 8). Notwithstanding 
this belief in Scripture, which, of course, he shared with his 
people and their scholars, his substantial dependence on 
the letter of the Old Testament is very little. In the first 
place, he always quotes it according to circumstances, now in 
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the original text, now in the Septuagint, without taking into 
consideration the differences of the two; sometimes, trusting 
to his memory, he makes unintentional departures, and some- 
times he consciously departs from the Old Testament, so that 
it is impossible to ascribe to him a belief in verbal inspiration. 
Besides, he does not mean all his Old Testament quotations 
to be actual proofs; Christian ideas, already well assured, 
gain more solemnity and a formal sanction from the quotation, 
and sometimes the apostle appropriates Old Testament words 
even with a conscious change of meaning, of which we have 
a remarkable example in Rom. x. 6—8, as a mere classic 
expression of his own idea, just as we make expressive appli- 
cation of our classics. But, above all, he only proves from. 
the Old Testament what is already certain to him, apart 
from it, from his Christian experience and the inspiration of 
the Spirit, and he treats it with a freedom which often seems 
caprice, in contrast to our methodical exposition, and which, 
though his training allowed it, really violates the binding 
authority of the Scriptures. All the liberty which we possess 
with regard to the Old Testament by our historico-critical 
method, and by means of the distinction of a divine anda 
human interest in the history of revelation and the genesis of 
the Bible, was secured for the apostle in the simplest way by 
his Christian spiritual insight employing the instruments of 
his Jewish training. It allowed him to take out of the Old 
Testament text views which the authors themselves had never 
thought of, to leave the context unnoticed, or to create con- 
nections (¢g. Rom. iii. 10-19) and propose completions of 
the text which imported into it something entirely new (ef. 
1 Cor. xv. 45); at one time he presses the letter to the 
uttermost, at another he explains it away by allegorising what 
did not seem worthy of God (1 Cor. ix. 8 ff; Gal. iv. 21-31). 
These self-deceptions were common amongst Jewish scholars, 
and we recognise them in Paul just as we recognise along 
with them his insight in distinguishing in the Old Testament 
all its anticipations of the New. This brings us, finally, to 
the share which his training as a scribe has on his dogmatic 
system. Although he, who as a Christian counted all that 
but loss, was unconscious of its having any permanent influ- 
ence on his doctrine, we should not fail to perceive its existence. 
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But this influence has recently been much exaggerated. Not 
only has a Pharisaic but also a Hellenic and Alexandrian pre- 
paration been noted in the apostle, and traces of it have been 
found in his most peculiar doctrinal views (for example, of 
flesh and spirit) Now Paul may have had some acquaint- 
ance with Greek writings, such as is recorded of his teacher 
Gamaliel; but, apart from those two quotations from Greek 
poets (Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33), which he can hardly 
have learned at Jerusalem, more likely at Tarsus, the traces 
of it are limited to some faint echoes of the Alexandrine Book 
of Wisdom (eg. in Rom. i.). But he derives neither his 
- anthropology, nor his idea of immortality, nor his (alleged) 
doctrine of predestination from this book; this Hellenistic 
factor in the mode of thought of a man who was trained by 
parents and teachers in the strictest Pharisaic traditions is, 
as will be shown, a chimera. But his Palestinian schooling 
as a scribe is a fact, and its far-reaching influence on the 
form of his mode of teaching is unmistakable; it appears in 
his exposition of the Scriptures, as well as in his dialectic 
methods. The only question is as to whether, besides an 
influence on his style, we are to regard it as having an influ- 
ence on his ideas also. It is more than doubtful whether the 
system of Jewish Palestinian theology, such as has been 
recently presented to us so clearly from the Chaldaic para- 
phrases and the Talmud, had any existence in that form in 
Paul’s time. The exposition of it that we have bears through- 
out the impress of the age which began with the destruction 
of the temple, and the theology can only have existed in the 
time of Jesus in freer and more fluid forms, otherwise we 
‘should be able to trace it in a very different degree in the 
controversies of Jesus with the Pharisees and scribes. Now, 
if Paul has ideas in common with this system, which, apart 
from it, could be derived from the Old Testament, such as, 
for example, the idea of justification, it would be foolish to 
conclude that he was dependent for them on the wisdom of 
the Jewish schools. Other Pauline views which are unknown 
to the Old Testament, such as that of the wpa@tos and the 
éxyatos ’Adap, or of the world-ruling dpyat, éovoiar, duvapers, 
are certainly of Jewish origin; he owes these to his Pharisaic 
theology. But even such views, so far as we can see, are 
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grasped by Paul in so original a fashion, they are so living 
and elastic, that one can scarcely describe them as borrowed. 
We do too little honour to the creative power of the early 
Christian spirit when we insist on such similarities and points 
of contact with the Judaic-Pharisaic theology. What the 
apostle says about the renovating power of his conversion— 
ra apxaia waphrOer, iSovd yéyovev kaw ta wdvta (2 Cor. v. 17) 
—holds good in particular of his world of ideas. In it also 
the old elements are recast into something new; and that 
only is retained which agrees with the new spirit which has 
taken possession of him; and even what is retained comes to 
new life in the element of the spirit, so that it is no longer 
old, and is no longer thought of by him as belonging to the 
old. And so this spirit of which his conversion was the 
source, the spirit of Christ living in him, remains the ener- 
getic power which outweighs everything that appears in his 
thinking, inspiration, tradition, doctrine of Scripture, scholastic 
ideas, and fuses them into a living unity. 


§ 9. PECULIAR CHARACTER OF THE PAULINE SYSTEM. 


We may already suppose from the circumstances of the 
origin of the Pauline system, that it will have a much more 
developed character than the gospel of Jesus and the preaching 
of the first apostles. It is in point of fact the most perfectly 
shaped in form, and the most instructive of the whole New 
Testament. Nevertheless, this peculiarity of the Pauline 
system cannot be traced back to the distinction of a theo- 
logical, in the narrower sense, from a simple religious character. 
We can only in Paul’s case speak of theology, in the formal 
sense of the word, where he makes use of his training as a 
scribe; and that he does in all cases only incidentally. He 
refuses in presence of the Corinthians to sum up the message 
of revelation in the common forms of Greek thought, as 
incompatible with his fundamental apostolic task (1 Cor. 
i 17f). Strong as is his instinct to make the Christian 
faith a matter of thought, and many as are the hints towards 
a theology which appear in his writings, yet he never felt the 
need to express in rigid formule the peculiar but fluid 
conceptions with which he works, or to present in systematic 
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doctrinal form the magnificent view of the world which he 
carries within him. He never gets beyond a struggle with 
his thoughts and words; when forced by some practical 
necessity he indicates a train of thought, he does not pursue 
it, but when the occasion recurs he starts afresh. Strong, 
therefore, as the theological elements are which his system 
contains, the practical and moral aim is always dominant; 
and so it is the speech, not of theology, but of religion which 
we hear; and we hear it with such power, fulness, and depth 
as, apart from Jesus’ own preaching, was never heard in 
words before or afterwards. That which distinguishes it 
from the gospel of Jesus is evident, and lies in the nature of 
the case. Jesus uses the simple, sublime speech of revelation ; 
Paul in every tone utters the experience of salvation and 
of faith, of one praising and confessing, struggling and fighting, 
reflecting and speculating. In Jesus we see the open heaven 
with its quiet stars; in Paul the inner life of the heart which 
needs salvation, and which, though like the troubled sea it 
reflects that heaven, yet these shining images move and are 
broken in its waves. In comparison with the older disciples 
of Jesus as we have known them, there appears that mighty 
distinction already alluded to in the introduction to this 
chapter; while in them we hear chiefly the pious Israelite to 
whom Moses and the prophets are fulfilled in Jesus, here we 
perceive the human soul as such torn by the deep discord of 
its higher and lower attractions, and finding in Christ harmony 
with self by finding harmony with God. The consideration 
of Christianity is no longer, as with these older disciples, 
broken up by the Old Testament division of law and promise, 
‘ but, in conformity with the unique fact of conversion, it finds 
its unity and originality in the person of the Redeemer 
conceived in its perfection. On the one hand, Christ crucified 
and risen is the pledge of forgiveness of sin and of all the 
promises of God; on the other, He is the source of a new life, 
and at the same time of obedience to all commandments, and 
so He is the uniform and original source of a religion in its 
essence new, and at the same time of a new doctrine of 
religion. And as this source presents itself in the person of 
a Son of Man, who in His perfection is no longer a Jewish 
Messiah but the perfect image of God and the ideal of 
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humanity, this religion on its objective side appears as for all 
men, a religion for the world freed from all wrappings and 
limitations of Judaism. If we wish to present it in this 
character we must note how Paul, in addition to his conversion, 
had a double impulse in which the first apostles did not share, 
and which enabled him, with Christ as his central point, to 
exhibit the new doctrine with all that it implied; this impulse 
was apologetic and speculative. Though the character of his 
conversion, in its sudden breach with Judaism and legalism, 
forced him to find a rational understanding between the new 
and the old, his task of preaching to the Gentiles who knew 
nothing of the New Testament preparation, as well as the 
further task of defending his preaching against the Judaists, 
led the apostle to explanations for which there had formerly 
been no occasion. From this point of view his system as 
usually conceived and represented appears to be predominantly 
anthropological, it is ruled by the question, How is man to be 
justified with God ? the doctrines of sin, law, faith, justification 
occupy the foreground. But we should be wrong if we 
supposed that the Pauline system is all contained in the 
practical question that emerges in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians, Behind that practical and apologetic motive 
of his growth in thought, another is operative; the character 
of his mind forced him to seek for a complete understanding 
of the world’s history as having God for its first cause and 
last end. And this speculative impulse (cf.1 Cor. ii. 6 f.) 
carries the apostle over to the objective theological side of 
Christian thought, to the original and final purpose of God, 
to the working of His wisdom in history, to the contrast of 
Adam and Christ, and thus of flesh and spirit. To bring 
together the two sides of his speculation and discussion just 
as they existed in his mind is the business of biblical theology. 
But how is this to be done? It cannot well start from the 
objective or subjective central point of the whole, from Christ’s 
cross, or from justification by faith; because these points of 
doctrine cannot be clearly stated without the preliminary 
questions about the person of Christ, or about sin and the 
law. But even the attempt to start from the apostle’s idea 
of God, and to develop from that the process of the world 
and of salvation, would be a doubtful procedure, as the 
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apostle’s Christian idea of God was rather the result of his 
Christian experience than the starting-point of his knowledge. 
We shall do most justice to the peculiar history of the Pauline 
system if we start from the contrast of flesh and spirit, the 
perception of which drove him to his decisive experience. 
From that we shall advance to the contrast of Adam and 
Christ, in which flesh and spirit, those fundamental powers 
in life, become to the apostle turning points of the world’s 
history. The consideration of Christ in whose face the glory 
of God appeared to him (2 Cor. iv. 4) will lead us over to the 
apostle’s idea of God, in the light of which he comprehends 
the world. His understanding of the divine decree and 
government of the world, aiming at the work of salvation in 
Christ, will first appear here, and then it will be possible to 
build on those fundamental considerations the practical articles 
of doctrine, viz. the doctrines of the historical establishment, 
the divine arrangement, the moral procuring, and the final 
perfection of salvation. 


CHAPTER II 
FLESH AND SPIRIT 


§ 1. Tue PROBLEM 


The most elementary, and at the same time the most 
thorough contrast on which the Pauline view of the world 
rests, is the contrast of flesh and spirit. It is in the first 
instance an ontological contrast which embraces every living 
being; but then it passes from an ontological to an ethical 
contrast, which embraces the fundamental, moral, and religious 
problem of humanity, and in the actual solution of this 
problem the salvation in Christ celebrates its triumph from 
beginning to end. We must therefore begin our considera- 
tion of the Pauline system of thought with this contrast. 
But as there prevails up to this moment an incredible con- 
fusion in theological opinion with regard to it, we must 
proceed by the simplest examination of the idea, the result 
of which must justify itself by its simplicity and naturalness. 
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§ 2. ONTOLOGICAL IDEA OF THE odp& 


The Pauline contrast of flesh and spirit as ontological 
coincides, not entirely, but nearly with that of matter and 
spirit with which we are familiar. The apostle does not 
comprise all matter, but only that which possesses. life and 
soul, in the notion cdp~ which was presented to him by the 
Old Testament. He looks upon cdp& as the living flesh 
which is common to man and beast; od taca capE 1) adTn 
adp&, GdAAd GAA pev avOpwrav, Grn be aapE KTNVaY, 
GAAn Sé capE Tmryvadv, dyn 5é iyGdav (1 Cor. xv. 39); as 
distinguished from the slaughtered flesh which one eats 
(xpéas, 1 Cor. viii. 13). Flesh, therefore, is the sensuous 
living animated matter, the animal life and essence. Accord- 
ing to the story of Creation in Gen. ii, man is formed from 
the dust of the ground, that is, from the material of earthly 
nature already existent, and a living soul is breathed into 
him by God; in allusion to this the first man is said to be 
x yis xoikds, of the earth earthy (1 Cor. xv. 47); but God 
breathed into the earthy material a breath of life, and the 
man became a uy? aoa, a living soul (1 Cor. xv. 45). 
The earthly matter thus animated with a soul is, according 
to the Pauline idea, the human cap& And in this idea, 
which may surprise us, are already contained Paul’s notions 
of the relation of odp& and vy, and of the distinction of 
mvedwa and vx, which occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament; these are seen in his use of ocapxixds and 
aruyixos as equivalents, and in his opposition of both to 
avevpaticos (1 Cor. ii, 14, 15; ef. with iii, 1-8, xv. 
45-50). The psyche is just the animal principle of life 
which, according to the biblical view, has its seat in the 
blood, and which, as a matter of course, belongs to the 
aap€, for which cap cal aiwa is a more complete expression 
(1 Cor. xv. 50). The odpé, then, is the lower and sensuous 
constituent of humanity, which connects it with nature in 
contrast with the supersensuous which relates it with God, 
which the biblical view of the world also recognises in man. 
This already explains a great part of Paul’s peculiar uses of 
the notion odp& Thus our earthly life is called a &p, 
TepiTarely, emupévery év capxt (Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 22, 24; 
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2 Cor. x. 3), a life in the sensuous element, an embodied 
life on earth; man’s physical descent and kinship are 
described by cap& or xata capxa, Rom. i. 3, ix. 5, 8, xi. 
14 (7 cap& wou=my flesh and blood, that is, my relative), 
or Gal. iv. 23, 29. Ishmael as the purely sensuous and 
naturally begotten is contrasted with Isaac who was begotten 
by means of the miraculous word of promise, that is, super- 
naturally and spiritually. From this capki, cata capxa 
may be understood as a designation of the bondage in which 
the slave finds himself towards his master, as when in Col. 
ili. 22 slaves are exhorted to be obedient tots xata cdpxa 
kuptiow, or when, in Philem. 16, Onesimus is described as 
ayarntos to Philemon xal év capk\ kai év xupio, both as 
a bondsman and as a fellow-Christian. Such phrases as 
Oriris TH capKi (1 Cor. vii. 28), dveois TH capKi (2 Cor. 
vii. 5), or even mpdvora ths capKds (Rom. xiii. 14), are still 
more simply explained; they are afflictions, refreshment, or 
care which concern the bodily side of our nature. But even 
the more difficult passage Gal. iii. 3, évapEduevor mrvedvpate, 
viv capkl émvtedcioOe, may be explained from this point of 
view, “ Having begun in the spirit, with the inward, are ye 
now made perfect in the flesh,” that is, by externals which 
belong to the sensuous side of man, such as circumcision and 
commandments as to food. In the same way may be 
explained here, so far as they are applied in an innocent 
sense, the adjectives capxixds and odpxwos—differing from 
each other in fundamental meaning as fleshly and made of 
flesh, Ta odpxixa (Rom. xv. 27; 1 Cor. ix. 11) are the 
sensuous blessings and the earthly means of life which the 
Gentile Christians communicated to the poor of the primitive 
Church, or the Church to her leaders in gratitude for the 
mvevpatixa, the spiritual blessings of the gospel received 
from them. And the mAaxes xapdias cdpxivase (2 Cor. ill. 3) 
are in biblical language, in contrast with the stone tables of 
the law of Moses, the softer and more impressible material 
of the human heart on which one can write. Phrases such 
as eldévar Kata odpKka, copol Kata odpxa seem rather to lie 
outside the scope of the fundamental meaning, and yet it is 
perfectly sufficient even for them. Whoever boasts of such 
prerogatives as descent, circumcision, etc, which belong 
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solely to the sensuous external side of life, he cavyarau KaTa 
Tv capka (2 Cor. xi. 18). He who knows any man, even 
though it be Christ, only as ascertained by sense, that is, 
outwardly, and not as spirit knows spirit, knows Him only 
kata odpxa (2 Cor. v. 16). And a wisdom which extends 
solely to the sensuous earthly side of existence, not to the 
supersensuous facts and eternal blessings, and which belongs 
therefore essentially to the sphere of the five senses, is a 
codia capxikn or copia Kata capxa (1 Cor. i. 26; 2 Cor. i 
12). Apart from phrases, to be discussed further below, in 
which odp& or capxixds has an ethically bad sense, there 
remain, strictly speaking, only two Pauline passages which 
the fundamental significance we have suggested cannot be 
made to fit. The one is Rom. iv. 1, where the Jectio recepta 
runs, Tl ody époduev ’ABpadw tov ratépa nua evpnKevar 
Kata odpka, that is, the cata odpxa belongs to evpnKévar, 
and seems to have the meaning “of his own natural powers.” 
The other passage is Rom. vi. 19, avOpw@rrivov éyw Sia THY 
aobéverav THs capkos tuov, where this ac@évera THs capKos 
is wont to be taken in the sense of weak insight. But the 
first passage should undoubtedly be read, edpynxévar "ABpadu 
Tov TpoTrdTopa nuav Kata oapKa, that is, the Kata oapKa 
should be united with mpomdtopa; a reading which is well 
attested, and which was changed into the Received solely on 
account of the objection that Abraham could not be described 
as bodily ancestor of the Gentile Romans. And in the 
passage vi. 19, we are certainly not to think of a weakness 
of knowledge on the part of the readers, the mention of 
which in this particular place would be quite meaningless 
after so many far more difficult discussions of the apostle, 
but of their moral weakness, which makes the doing of right 
appear to them not as freedom, but as bondage (wapacrycate 
Ta péryn tudv Sodda TH Sicacoctvy); so that this passage be- 
longs to those which are to be explained from the connection 
between cap& and sin, which we must elucidate further on. 


§ 3. ResEcTION oF A MISINTERPRETATION 


Nevertheless, it has been supposed on account of these 
and similar difficulties, which must be referred to later, that we 
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must give up the natural meaning of the word odpé in Paul, 
and exchange the concept of sensuous nature for that of 
human nature. The “flesh” is used by Paul to designate 
human nature in its distinction from the divine, that is, with 
the collateral idea of that which possesses the nature and 
weakness of a creature? This interpretation, which at one 
time was much favoured and which is not yet extinct, appeals 
with much plausibility to the similarity of meaning between 
capkixot éote and Kata avOpwrov mepumateire in 1 Cor. iii. 
3, but it overlooks the fact that in this passage, notwith- 
standing its wording, there is no mention of human nature as 
such. The cata dvOpwrov stands here confessedly not in the 
sense of the essentially human, but of the wicked human, the 
everyday human (cf. ver. 4); and the capxzuxoé stands here like- 
wise, not in the ontological, but in the ethical sense, so that 
the two synonymous expressions coincide in expressing the 
notion, not of what is human, but of what is sinful. The 
conception in question has another apparent support in an 
Old Testament usage which Paul also now and then adopts, 
and in which méca cadpé€, or even cap& cai aiwa, means man 
collectively. In these phrases, however, which do not belong 
to the peculiarly Pauline phraseology, but to the common 
popular speech, men are regarded—in contrast with God— 
solely on the sensuous side of their nature, and therefore 
the fundamental meaning of the word capé is only apparently 
given up. Such expressions are as little meant to give a 
complete description or definition of human nature, as when 
we nowadays speak of so many heads or souls. Moreover, the 
collective notion “man” does not throughout coincide with 
the abstract notion, human nature, or creature nature, and it 
is not in the least degree probable that Paul would use an 
inaccurate popular expression to describe the latter, or 
regularly describe human nature by a name that left its 
best element unnoticed, viz. the spirit. But that which 
renders the application of odp& to human nature as such 
quite impossible, are the two facts that the apostle frequently 
regards odp& and o@ya, flesh and body, as equivalents, and 
further, that he frequently and expressly understands by oap& 


1 Thus Tholuck and Julius Miller among the older expositors. Weiss 
and Wendt among the modern. 
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only one part of human nature to which he opposes another 
factor of that nature. In the first place, let us consider the 
proof for the former of these facts. In numerous cases Paul 
contrasts c@pa and avedua with each other, quite in the same 
way as odapé and mvedua elsewhere. Thus, for example, 1 Cor. 
v. 3, dmv 76 copa, Tapwov 6& TH Tvevwatt, while it is 
said in Col. ii. 5, 7) capkt Amey, adda TH TvedpaTe UV 
ipiv eps. Or 1 Cor, vii. 34, Wa 9 ayia Kat TO OO maTe Kal 
T® mvevpate; while in 2 Cor. vii. 1 we read, ca@apiowpev 
éavtods ad TayTés wodvopod capKos Kal TvEvpaTos, é7t- 
TedoovTes ayiwotynv év Po8m Geov. And still more fre- 
quently are odua and odp& used with the same meaning 
beside each other, as when it is said, 2 Cor. iv. 10, wa 1) Swr 
tod ’Inood év Tois copacw Hnuov havepwO7, and immediately 
afterwards, ver. 11, tva 7 €@7 Tod Incod davepwOH év tH OvnTH 
capxt jpov; or Eph. v. 28, 29, ottws ddeidovow of avdpes 
ayaTray Tas éavTOv yuvaikas ws Ta éavT@Y TMOmaTa... 
ovdels yap Tote THY EavTodD cdpKa eulonoev. Not that the 
apostle did not recognise an abstract distinction between o@ma 
and odp&; in the idea of the cdma the notion of the organism 
prevails, and so the body divided into its many members can 
be an emblem of the Church; in the idea of the oap€, on the 
other hand, the notion of the material predominates, without, 
however, excluding that of the organic, as is shown in the 
fact that the presence of the psyche in it is assumed. The 
apostle can therefore apply the concept of c@pua to creatures 
to which he would not ascribe odp€, viz. to plants and stars 
(1 Cor. xv, 38, 40); nay, he can conceive the idea of a cua 
mvevpatixov, a body which is to be the expression of the 
mvedua, just as the present body is the expression of the 
psyche. But the earthly body of man, which is for the most 
part dealt with, is a o@pa tis capxds (Col. i. 22), and so in 
many cases the two notions coincide to such a degree that 
the one can stand for the other. This being so it is clear 
that the apostle cannot have designated human nature as 
such or its created character by the word cap, since he 
certainly did not regard man as a mere bodily existence, but 
did regard man’s soul and spirit as created like his body. 
But, in the second place, we have direct evidence in the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans that by odp£ 
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just as by odpa and pédn, he has designated only the lower 
constituent of the human being. Here the éyo, the human 
personality, is once, indeed (ver. 18), co-ordinated with the cdp£ 
in a loose way, and therefore with a limiting rod7’ éotw; 
but in ver. 20 it is all the more decisively contrasted with 
it, and an element in man is brought into prominence in 
the €ow dvOpwros or vods, which is not odpé (cf. ver. 25), but 
rather resists the impulses of the odp&, the law in the 
members. Does the apostle not regard this éow dv@pwos 
or vovs as belonging to the very essence of man as created ? 


§ 4. THe IDEA OF THE mvedya IN GENERAL 


After these preliminary results let us, in the first place, 
turn our attention to the other principle of existence which 
the apostle recognises alongside of the capé&, the mvedpua, the 
spirit. The mvedpa, as is shown by the word itself and by 
its being constantly set in opposition to the cap€, is the 
immaterial supersensuous principle of existence. In itself 
the apostle regards it as the principle of the true life; for, as 
it is significantly said in 2 Cor. iv. 18, “That which is seen 
is temporal; that which is not seen is eternal.” The capé, 
and here the apostle confidently overturns the natural man’s 
view of the world by a higher wisdom and a deeper experi- 
ence,—the odp& with all its sensuous vivacity has only an 
apparent life; weakness (dc0éveva), liability to decay (@opa), 
and death are in its very essence. Therefore, “He who 
soweth to the flesh,—who regards the sensuous part of his 
nature as the field which he has mainly to cultivate-—will of 
ithe flesh reap corruption” (Gal. vi. 8). On the other hand, 
avedpa and Svvamis, rvedpa and Cw, are equivalents (1 Cor. 
i. 47 Rom. yili-2; 6,10, 13; 2 Cor. iii, 6); the true life is 
spiritual, and the spiritual alone the true vitality; the 
spiritual as such is eternal, or capable of immortality. 
Consequently, the idea of the mvedua points directly to the 
eternal source of life, to God. The mvedua is, above all, 
mvedua Oeod; it is the life of the eternal God, who communi- 
cates Himself to men; it is the power of true eternal life 
issuing from God. Certainly this divine communication of 
the spirit is sometimes preconceived by the apostle in the 
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manner of the Old Testament, not as a communication of life 
in the full sense of the word, but as it were a mere breathing 
upon and temporary enlightenment, that is, the pneuma appears 
as the principle of inspiration and prophecy; and this pro- 
phetic principle is then represented by him in its particular, 
limited, and imperfect appearance, now purely objectively as 
mvevpatixov (sc. xdpsowa), now personified; it is the in- 
dividualised avedua of the several prophets or inspired men 
(1 Cor. xiv. 1, 12,32). But in the new covenant this varied 
inspiration is to him only an appearance which accompanies 
a real self-communication of God, the outpouring of His 
Spirit in the heart, by which the Christian, the child of God, 
as such, is first constituted (Rom. viii. 9, 14). This Spirit of 
God communicating Himself is called the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
v. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 3), because in spite of His union with the spirit 
of sinful man, He remains absolutely separated from all that 
is sinful, and is its triumphant adversary. He is called the 
pledge or earnest of eternal life, because He—Himself eternal 
life—euarantees its full bestowal in the future (Rom. vill 
23; 2 Cor. i, 22, v. 5; Eph. i. 14).~ And because ‘the 
decisive mark of the new covenant is found in this divine 
self-communication, this dwelling of God in the heart of the 
believer, as contrasted with the entrance of the divine from 
without in the letter of the law, which is characteristic of the 
old covenant, the principle and nature of the new covenant 
is also directly called wvedua in contrast to ypduya (Rom. ii. 
29, vil. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 6). Now everything that springs from 
or corresponds to this divine stream of life flowing into the 
world, and everything that has part in this higher principle 
of life, is to the apostle mvevwatixov or cata Tvedpa. Thus, 
for example, the food and drink of the Israelites in the 
wilderness were spiritual (1 Cor. x. 3, 4), because, according to 
Paul’s idea, they did not spring from the earthly nature, 
but were produced directly by divine power. Thus the 
generation of Isaac was spiritual, because it depended not 
upon the generative power of the aged paren’ (Gal. iv. 29), 
but on the miraculous life-begetting word of promise (Rom. 
ix. 7-9). And thus also the benefits of the gospel (Rom. 
xv. 27), the walk of the Christian, which, in the power of the 
new divine life which is communicated to him, is according to 
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God’s commandments (Rom. viii, 1-14), even the true Chris- 
tian himself, that is, the man who is enlightened and moved by 
the Holy Spirit, is called spiritual (1 Cor. ii. 15). That is the 
chief and most essential sense in which the apostle speaks of 
mvedpa. There are certain applications of the word which 
are purely customary, and belong to ordinary usage, which 
must be distinguished from it, as when he speaks of a spirit 
of bondage, or of fear, or of insensibility, or even of meekness 
or-of faith, etc. (Rom. viii. 15,xi. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. iv. 
13), that is, of a disposition of this or that kind; or when he 
describes the devil as the mvedpua viv évepyav év tots viois Tis 
ameWetas, and the evil angels as the wvevpatixa Tis wovnpias 
(Eph. ii, 2, vi 12), There is, of course, in these cases no 
thought of a divine reality or substance, but simply of the 
spiritual nature of the disposition or being in question. And 
it is a much agitated point of controversy in the Pauline 
anthropology whether the apostle ascribes to man as such, 
that is, to the natural sinful man, a wvedya in this everyday 
customary sense, or in the more serious sense of a principle in 
him related to God, a divine spark of life which shines in 
him from the beginning, unextinguished by sin. 


§ 5. THE GOD-RELATED mvedua OF MAN 


In the latter case, of course, the apostle can only mean a 
divine capacity which he finds in man’s spiritual life, which is 
capable of and in need of development, and which does not 
grow up with the mental powers. But even in this sense the 
matter has been recently contested, not merely by those who 
‘seek to widen the concept odp£& so as to make it the designa- 
tion of human nature, but also by those who hold that odp& 
is the sensuous nature, whilst they attribute to the apostle the 
view that odpé in this sense is the substance of man. It is 
not denied that the apostle ascribes to the natural man 
spiritual powers and activities; but they are conceived by him 
as mere powers and activities of the odpé.' The main proof 
text for this strange conception, whose motive appears in the 
discussion of the ethical sense of odp&, is 1 Cor. xv. 45 f,, 
where Adam and Christ are contrasted with each other in the 
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words, éyévero 6 mp@tos avOpwros Adap eis fruynv Facav 0 
Se gayatos "Adam eis mvedpa Cworowdy. Have we not 
verbal evidence here that Paul conceived the first Adam, that 
is, the original of natural humanity, as created a mere apuyn 
tdoa without mvedua? We grant that the letter appears to 
support this idea; but this appearance proves too much, and so 
it proves nothing. For we must then infer from the same 
letter that Christ conversely had no psyche, nay, that He as 
well as Adam must be conceived without a body, for that is 
not mentioned; while the whole context shows that the 
apostle conceived even the glorified Christ, not as a mere 
spirit, but in His resurrection body as a cdma mvevpareKov. 
An impartial consideration lets us see that in these words 
Adam and Christ are not meant to be described in the whole 
extent of their personality, but only in the characteristic 
element in which they are opposed as the two originals of 
humanity: the one the sensuous, the other the spiritual; the 
former the author of its natural life, depending on what is 
physical ; the latter, the author of its supernatural life in the 
spirit. It cannot be denied that Paul ascribes to man, as 
man, that is, even to the natural man, a avedua; the one 
intentionally psychological passage (1 Cor. ii. 11) proves it— 
Tis yap oidey avOpdTrav Ta Tod avOperrov, eb pa) TO TVEDLA TOD 
avOperov To év adt@? But this passage does not stand quite 
alone. When Paul in his bodily absence declares himself 
Tapov TS Tvevwate, or when he speaks of the unrest of his 
mvedpa at Troas (1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 13); when he warns 
the Corinthians against all filthiness of the flesh and spirit 
(2 Cor. vii. 1), or desires to hand over to Satan the incestuous 
man among them ets ddeOpov ths capKds, a TO Tvedpa 
awn (1 Cor. v. 5); when, according to Rom. i. 9, he serves 
God ¢v 76 mvevpari pov, and in viii. 16 makes God’s Spirit 
witness with our spirits that we are God’s children,—he no 
doubt speaks of Christians; but only in a very artificial inter- 
pretation could we understand by avedua in these phrases 
their new life born of God, and not that which they have in 
common with all other men, their inner self, their mind, their 
immortal soul. It may now be asked whether this universal 


qu So Weiss, N. w. Theol. 339, 840, who, in consequence of this, must ~ 
also distinguish artificially the new spiritual life bestowed on the Christian 
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human veda is conceived as possessing a merely formal 
activity, as feeling, thinking, and willing, without character of 
its own, and simply as moved by the cap? Assuredly 
mvedua in the sense of inner being, heart and mind, is 
sometimes used by the apostle in such a way that the dis- 
tinction between it and vy» in particular cases vanishes (ef. 
for example, Phil. i. 27; 2 Cor. i. 23; Col. iii. 23), and the 
same feelings can be ascribed even to the cdp& and the 
mvedpa (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 13 with vii. 5); but, on the other hand, 
in those cases where the mvedua appears as the seat of the 
inward worship of God, the inner sanctuary where divine and 
human meet (Rom. i. 9, vil. 16), its relation to God is at once 
assumed. But the expressions in Rom. vii. and ii. 14, already 
quoted, give conclusive proof of this view. In Rom. vii. the 
apostle knows of an éow dv@pw7os in the unregenerate man 
standing solely under the discipline of the law, who agrees 
with the law of God and has pleasure in the same, a vouos 
tov voos which is in conflict with the law in the pédy, that 
is, urges the commandments of God against the impulses of the 
aap&. And for those who are not yet convinced that Rom. 
vil. speaks of the prechristian, unregenerate man, Rom. ii. 14 
expressly declares of the heathen that they have the works of 
the divine law written in their heart, a cuveddnows, a moral 
consciousness inhabiting them, which urges them to do the 
right even without a revealed positive law. Now, if in the 
mvevdua of the natural man—and where else than in the 
mvedpa shall we seek the vods and the cuveidnow ?—there 
dwells a divine element and law, in virtue of which the man 
resists the desires of the sensuous nature and seeks after God’s 
' commandments, there can be no need for further proof that 
Paul conceived the human veda, not simply in a formal 
way as indifferent, but as having a true relation to God. That 
is expressed in the sermon at Athens (Acts xvii. 27), in words 
whose Pauline origin there is no reason for contesting, “And, 
indeed, he is not far from anyone of us, for in Him we live, 
and move, and have our being; as certain also of our own 
poets have said, We are His offspring.” The unconscious, 


from the Holy Spirit given tohim. It needs no special proof that rvedeu, 
wherever it is contrasted with oao2 in the ontological sense, must also be 
meant anthropologically and not soteriologically. 
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involuntary breathing of the human soul in living communion 
with God, which is felt in every manifestation of its religious 
and moral capacity,could not be more decidedly expressed. But 
how could one attribute anything else to a real biblical thinker, 
who knew that man was created in the image of God? 


§ 6. Tue Eruican Enigma or Human NATURE 


Men have fallen into the error, on account of the enigma, 
alluded to at the beginning of this investigation, which the 
Pauline anthropology presents to us in the ethical significance 
which the apostle in fact and in idea attributes to the odpé. 
The apostle considers the natural man, notwithstanding the 
existence of the pneuma in him and the revelation of God in 
it, as essentially fleshly, and through this fleshliness as sinful. 
OisSapev yap, OTs 6 vopids TvevpaTtiKds éoTW éy@ S& capKLVoS 
eit, TeTpapévos UTO THy awaptiav (Rom. vil. 14). All sins 
and vices, such as idolatry, fornication, lasciviousness, drunken- 
ness and revelry, and also idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, wrath, 
malice, intrigue, faction, envy and dissension, are to the 
apostle works of the flesh (Gal. v. 19-21). In the flesh, 
according to Rom. vii. 18, 23, dwells no good thing, but a 
law which wars against the law of God in the vods, and turns 
out to be the law of sin. The ¢pdorvnua tis capxos, the 
thoughts of our sensuous nature, are enmity against God, 
according to Rom. viii. 7, éy@pa eis Oeov, that is, not in the 
sense of real hatred, but of resistance to God’s law, Td yap 
vopup Ocod dvy’ brordocerat. The mvedua, the gow dvOpwrros, 
the vods, or as we may call it, the higher part of human 
nature, is impotent in presence of this insubordination of the 
cap& against God’s law; it can do no more than desire the 
good and strive against the evil. Rom. ii. 14 tells of good 
done by the few, but of human life in the mass only this 
report can be given: the spirit is always beaten in the 
moral conflict that is carried on between it and the cap€, and 
is taken captive by the law of sin in the members (Rom. vii. 
15, 18,19, 22-23), Tn a word, the natural man is év oapKl, 
in the power or in the element of the flesh; and go long as 
he is so he cannot please God (Rom. viii. 8), for the only 
effect which the law of God has upon him is to intensify in 
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his members the sinful passions which bring forth fruit unto 
death (Rom. vii. 5). These are the views of the apostle 
which have led some expositors to force upon the concepts 
oapé and capxixds a sense foreign to the natural meaning, 
and to confound with the human or creaturely nature the 
sensuous nature, which they could not regard as the source of 
sin in man, nor as the only cause of all kinds of sin, 
especially of the non-sensuous ; while they have forced other 
expositors, who adhere to the natural meaning of the word 
capé, to attribute to the apostle a more unnatural view of 
human nature, a materialistic, dualistic view which regards 
matter in itself as evil. Both conceptions are destroyed by 
a closer consideration of Paul’s actual teaching. As to the 
first, however attractive the view which removes the seat and 
home of sin from the sensuous nature of man, that is, his 
body, to the actual human nature, that is, to the moral 
province of that nature, the will, it yet proves to be 
delusive. It is very improbable that the apostle, as this 
exposition assumes, should have developed the idea of sinful- 
ness from that of creaturehood or creaturely weakness (of the 
flesh): it is unworthy of a thinker so keen and ethically so 
strict as Paul, that he should have confused the natural 
weakness of creaturehood with the moral weakness of godless- 
ness; and to deduce the latter from the former is little less 
than an identification of sin with finiteness, with the limits 
imposed by God on the creature. But what completely 
hinders us from removing the seat and home of sin, in the 
teaching of Paul, from the sensuous province of human 
nature, is the fact that the apostle expressly and em- 
- phatically extends the synonymity, already alluded to, of capé& 
and capa to the relation to sin. The apostle frankly 
describes the body as the seat and home of sin. ‘Thus, 
“Let not sin reign in your mortal bodies, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof: neither yield ye your members 
as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin” (Rom. vi. 12). 
“But I see another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members. O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” (Rom. vii. 
23, 24). “But if Christ be in you, the body is dead because 
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of sin; but the Spirit is life because of righteousness ” (Rom. 
vii. 10). “For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but 
if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live” (Rom. viii 13). Any attempts to allegorise 
the concept “body” in such sayings, and to understand by 
it a different organism from that composed of flesh and blood 
and the pédn, are hopeless, since Paul speaks expressly of the 
body which consists of the members. And therefore no 
other evasion seemed to remain than to attribute to the 
apostle a bit of materialistic dualism, and to make him get 
from questionable Hellenic influences the entirely unbiblical 
view, that the sensuous or material is in itself the evil, 
whilst the supersensuous or spiritual is in itself the good, and 
that man because essentially sensuous, cap€, is also essentially 
sinful, duapria. But this theory also, even if one were will- 
ing to shut his eyes to its general improbability on biblical 
soil, is destroyed by the facts of Paul’s teaching. In the 
first place, in Rom. v. 12 f. the apostle does not make sin 
adhere to the first man in virtue of his fleshly nature, but 
makes him fall into sin through disobedience and trans- 
gression, that is through an act of will, and thus sin comes 
first into the world. In the same way, if the apostle had 
held the sensuous to be in itself the evil, he must have 
developed in his teaching an ascetic morality. But, as is 
well known, he does the very opposite; no man can in 
principle occupy a freer position with regard to the use 
of natural things than he. But even the concepts themselves, 
mvedpa and cap&, as used by him refuse to have that 
platonising sense thrust on them. Paul, as we have already 
proved, ascribed to man a pneuma related to God; but this 
pneuma, in which the divine is only a capacity to be devel- 
oped, that is, a capacity that may also be suppressed, is by 
no means conceived as good and holy in itself, but, as is shown 
in 1 Cor. v. 5, vii. 34; 2 Cor. vii. 1, it is capable of pollution 
and even of destruction. And, on the other hand, although 
he calls the odp& in its actual condition a odp€ dpuaprtias 
(Rom. viii. 3), he does not by any means consider it as evil 
in itself, but distinguishes it from the sin that dwelleth in 
us. For he exhorts the Romans (vi. 13) to yield their 
members as instruments of righteousness; they are therefore 
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not evil in themselves, but capable of sanctification. In 
2 Cor. vii. 1 he warns against “all filthiness of the flesh 
as of the spirit”; even the flesh, therefore, is something pure 
and innocent in itself. Finally, he ascribes a cap£ even to 
Christ, a odp& é« oméppatos Aavid (Rom. i. 3), the same 
oapé which in our case is a cap£ dwaptias (Rom. viii. 3, 
6 Beds Tov éavTod viov Téuas ev opotmpate capKos dmaprtias) ; 
and yet to him Christ, not the pre-existent Christ as con- 
fusion drove men to imagine, but the Christ becoming sin 
for us, that is, living and dying in the flesh, was 6 pa) yvods 
auwaptiav, He who knew no sin, that is, He had no ex- 
perience of it (2 Cor. v. 21). That could not possibly have 
been said of Him if He had had sin dwelling in Him by 
reason of His cap, and therefore had constantly, though 
victoriously, to do battle in Himself. 


§ 7. THE SOLUTION OF THE RIDDLE 


But how is this riddle solved? Simply enough, as it 
* seems to me; here, as is so often the case, too much sagacity 
has overlooked what is obvious. The misery of man, 
according to Rom. vii. 22—24, is, that the will to do good, 
“the law of the mind,” is weak in him, and the impulse of 
the sensuous nature, the “law in the members,” has the upper 
hand in him. But that was not God’s creative idea; the cap€, 
the oda, and its wéAn were meant to serve God as instruments 
of righteousness (Rom. vi. 13), and the Christian man has to 
restore them to this service. Our sensuous nature, on tbe 
one hand, was to bring us impulses from without which, 
‘subject to the inner tribunal of conscience, should give 
occasion to moral acts of obedience, and so develop the moral 
personality; on the other hand, it was to be the instrument 
by which these inward acts of the will should be made 
outward acts; it was to be the organ by which the personality 
should act upon the world. In a word, the cap& was to serve 
and be the instrument, and the mwvedua was to rule in man 
and to unfold itself in ruling, and in that to find its proper 
object. And in Paul’s view it is our common sin that this 
relation is reversed; that the higher is not the stronger, that 
the element of our nature which was to serve actually rules, 
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and the higher governing element allows itself to be ruled by 
it; our sin is that the cap&, with the inclinations that are 
rooted in it, has got free from the power of the vods and its 
law of God, and has made the spirit, with its activities of 
thought and will, its servant. It is not the cap§ as such that 
is evil, but the evil that dwells in us (Rom. vii. 7); the 
daptia, the error that in principle adheres to us, is the 
perversion of the relation between o¢p& and mvedwa which 
God intended, and this perversion hinders the true unfolding 
and development of the spirit into the likeness of God. It 
is not difficult to show how the so-called ethical use of the 
word cap& unfolds itself from this conception without any 
sacrifice of the fundamental idea of the word. The adjectives 
capxicds and capxwvos—in the ethical application of which 
Paul does not seem to make any further distinction — 
designate, like their synonym wuyexds (1 Cor. iii, 14), the 
natural man only & parte potiori, that in him which is most 
influential and characteristic, without excluding the existence 
of a weak, resisting, supersensuous factor. The év capki eivar 
(Rom. vii. 14, viii. 8, 9), which as a condition displeasing to 
God but no longer existing in the Christian, is distinguished 
from the innocent év capxt eivat, that is, merely living on in 
the body (Gal. 11. 20); but just as the expression év mvevpars 
elvat means being inspired, being in the power or in the 
element of the spirit (cf. Matt. xxii. 43; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Rev. 
i. 10), does the culpable év capxt etvav describe the condition 
of a man in the power of his sensuous nature, living and 
moying entirely in it. The kata capxa elvar, or SHv, or 
meperatety (the latter in a very instructive way is opposed in 
2 Cor. x. 2, 3 to the innocent év capxt repurareiv), designates 
a being, living and walking according to the standard of the 
capé, a conduct and temper according to its promptings 
(Rom. vii. 4, 5, 13, ete.); and cata cdpxa Bovrevec Oar (2 Cor. 
i. 17) describes the forming of purposes simply in accordance 
with our own likes and dislikes, without seeking God’s 


1'The two passages referring to this (Rom. vii. 14, 1 Cor. iii. 1), in 
virtue of the uniform contrast to rvevgeorrinds, and of the whole connection, 
positively contradict the idea that the apostle makes any distinction 
between the two adjectives in their ethical application. Moreover, in 
\ Cor. ii. 1-3 he alternates between cépxivos and TUPUL%OG. 
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direction. _ It need not surprise us that a dpovnya or 
OeXjpata is ascribed to the capé£, dvavolac and the like are 
added (Rom. viii. 6,7; Eph. ii. 3); the cap£ in man becomes 
mistress, takes possession of and uses for its service the 
formal spiritual powers of understanding and will; nay, it has 
an impulse of its own, a striving, which the apostle in his 
pictorial personifying mode of expression may very well 
describe as a character, as a willing! It is, of course, a bold 
metaphor when the apostle writes, Col. iii. 5, veepaoate obv Ta 
pen Ta eri THs yhs, Topveiav, dxaOapctay. He there puts the 
bodily organs for the impulses rooted in them, or even for the 
sinful inclinations springing out of these impulses, as the éz1 
THs yAs indicates the impulses cleaving to the earth which 
oppose the heavenward impulses. But even here we have 
only to remember the common biblical view, which, for example, 
makes the eye the seat of unchaste or covetous and envious 
desire, in order to see that the fundamental meaning of the 


-oapé continues to exist as the unity of the wéAn. There is 


only one important objection to this complete solution of the 
riddle of the Pauline idea of the “flesh,” hitherto attempted 
by few,? and even it is not insurmountable. It is said, for 
example, and said correctly, that Paul traces back to the cap£ 
not merely sins of sensuality, such as unchastity, intemperance, 
and covetousness, but, as Gal. v. 19-21 especially illustrates, 
even the more spiritual sins, such as wrath, contention, malice, 
and pride, and therefore he cannot have traced back human 
sinfulness merely to the preponderance of our sensuous nature 
over the spiritual. We admit the premiss, but contest the 


_inference, notwithstanding the great importance that has been 


attributed to it, as mentioned above in the discussion of the 
notion cadpé. When the popular view, even among ourselves, 
traces back wrathfulness or contention to hot blood or too 
much gall, would it be so inconceivable that a biblical writer, 


1 Of. the personifying, anthropomorphic phrases which the apostle in 
Rom. viii. 19-23 uses regarding the impersonal creation. 

2 To my knowledge, only R. Schmid (zur paulinischen Christologie) and 
Gloel (Lele vom h. Geist) follow this way of explanation, the latter, 
moreover, without clearly surmounting the final difficulty of the matter 
(ef. pp. 37, 38). I owe this solution to neither, but was led to it many 
years ago by the sources themselves. 
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to whom the soul had its seat in the blood, should have 
deduced from impulses of a sensuous nature even those sins 
which do not bear a directly sensuous character? But the 
explanation seems to us to lie deeper. If, according to the 
fundamental view of the Bible, all good.in man is traced back 
to love for God, and all evil to the opposite of this surrender 
of the heart, to selfishness, to the éavt@ Cyv, emphasised by 
Paul in 2 Cor. v. 15, had not Paul reason to find in the cap 
the natural root of selfishness? All natural and purely 
sensuous life is in its nature selfish; it desires and seeks 
nothing else than itself, its self-assertion and satisfaction. 
That is not a sinful selfishness, for where there is no moral 
nature there is also no immoral. Plants and beasts do not sin 
when they carelessly follow only the impulse of self-assertion 
and self-satisfaction. But where natural joins with super- 
natural in order to serve it as a support and as the instrument 
of its development, if the natural throws off this servitude 
and becomes its own object, then the innocent natural 
selfishness becomes the immoral; and if the natural is raised 
to be the standard of life, it will also mirror itself in the inner 
life of the spirit, and beside the deeds of sensuality will also 
appear the false tendencies of the spirit, lovelessness and self- 
glorification, so that these also are born of the selfish nature, 
of the odp& We have further to note that though Paul 
deduces the more spiritual sins likewise from the cap€&, he 
always places first the sins of sensuous desire, and makes the 
others as more abstract, and indirect manifestations of sin 
follow those which are as it were more natural. Certainly 
Paul nowhere asserts or examines that selfish nature of the 
oap&, so that we are here in the position of filling in by 
conjecture an indispensable middle term in his train of 
thought, though he seems to us more than once to indicate it 
indirectly and by way of presupposition. When he writes in 
Gal. v. 17, “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other ; 
so that ye cannot do the things ye would,” he is speaking, not 
indeed of an original antithesis in God’s creation, but of the 
actual condition of the Christian, in which each of the two 
powers seeks to overcome the other; but if it is the original 
nature of the mvebya, its essential éavOupetv, to hold men to 
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self-denial and surrender to God, does not the contrary 
émvOumetv follow as the original nature of the odp£? And 
when the apostle in Rom. viii. 7 says of the cap€, that its 
mind is “enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be,” he is no longer here, as in 
chap. vil., speaking of the moral inability of the whole man, 
but is giving the reason why the redeemed should no longer 
live to and serve the flesh, that is, he is speaking of the cap€, 
as such. Does not ovd€é yap Svvatas, which is here added to 
and goes beyond the assertion of insubordination, sound like 
a judgment upon the unethical nature of the cap€, as such, 
its essential inability to accommodate itself to the law of God, 
that is, its inborn selfishness? And this conception may 
perhaps give its full meaning to the striking and unqualified 
statement, Rom. vii. 18: ofda yap, ote od« otKet év éuol, TOOT 
éotw év TH capKi pov, ayabon. 


§ 8. SuMMARY OF THE PAULINE ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Pauline anthropology now lies clear and open before 
us. It is at bottom none other than that of the rest of the 
New Testament, except that the apostle, where he uses his 
terms more strictly, does not use Wwuyy and mvedua as 
synonyms, but as describing the lower and higher principles 
of life. Not that he has taught a Platonic trichotomy, as 
has been argued from 1 Thess. v. 23; this passage, more 
rhetorical than psychological, and standing quite alone, 
shows that he can at times distinguish the psyche as a 
middle term between body and spirit; while, as a rule, 
‘he thinks of it as included in the living capé, that is, in 
the body as alive. The dichotomy common to the Bible 
thus remains: man related to nature and related to God, 
fashioned out of matter belonging to the earth, and a breath 
of life from God’s own being. Though cadpé and mvebpa are 
the peculiarly Pauline names for these two elements, other 
designations appear beside them which have the same sense ; 
as the c@ua and the pédn are interchanged with the odp, 
so are the é€cw dvOpwrros, the vods, and the xapdia with the 
avedpa, The expression éow avOpw7os (Rom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. 
iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16) is opposed to the &&@ dvOpwrros 
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(2 Cor. iv. 16) quite in the same way as the mvedya to 
the cdp&; it is as synonymous with the pneuma as Inneres 
and Geist are in German. Now as the natural instincts and 
desires belong to the flesh, the living body, and its several 
members (Rom. vi. 12, xiii. 14), so to the immer man 
belongs the vots,—the organ of hearing and receiving the 
divine—the higher reason or moral consciousness: For it 
is clear from Rom. vii. 25 (76 vot SovrAEe¥w vou@ Geod; cf. 
also vv. 22, 23 with vv. 16, 20, 21) that the vovs in 
the psychological sense’ is to the apostle not merely the 
faculty of perception, the theoretic reason, but is at the 
same time the practical reason, the faculty of moral percep- 
tion and of moral will, so that the @\ecv and picety mentioned 
in Rom. vii. 15, and the ovveidnows, the conscience made 
prominent, in Rom. ii, 15, come within its province. The 
apostle uses the “heart” as another equivalent for mvedua, 
éow avOpwrros, vods (cf. eg. Rom. ii. 28, 29, viii 27; 1 Cor. 
iv. 5, xiv. 25; 2 Cor. v. 12; Eph. i 18). The apostle, 
in the popular way in which the Bible often speaks, regards 
it as the living point of unity of the whole personality, 
in which all psychic and pneumatic impulses meet, so 
that it may be described as the place in which the law 
of God is inscribed by nature (Rom. i. 15, where the 
synonymy of xapdia and vods, Rom. vii. 22, is obvious), 
and again as the seat of the lusts and desires that spring 
from the cdp& (Rom. i. 24). The peculiarity of the Pauline 
anthropology does not lie in all these psychological designa- 
tions which do not completely coincide, but certainly cannot 
be clearly marked off from each other. It lies in the ethical 
side which we have developed above, in the strict opposition 
of flesh and spirit as the ungodly and the God-related 
principles in man. Not that he proposed here a doctrine 
at variance with the rest of the New Testament; we need 
only recall the saying of Jesus about the willingness of the 
spirit and the weakness of the flesh, as well as the reference 
of sin to the cdp& in the Epistles of James and Peter. But 
none of the apostles has described, like Paul, the over- 


1 nr . 4 . 7 
There is also an ethical sense of the word=mode of thought, disposi- 
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powering strength of the flesh, the sensuous, selfish nature, 
or has emphasised the feebleness of the divine in man, 
which is like a smoking flax or a latent germ; and no one, 
like him, has made the whole work of salvation bear upon 
this evil element in man and nature; for salvation, founded 
by Christ as the ideal spiritual man, consists in breaking 
the power of the flesh and kindling the smoking flax of the 
spirit into a clear, holy flame through supplies from above; 
and that flame first of all transfigures the heart and the 
conduct, and, finally, it changes the mortal body also into 
the image of the perfected Christ. If we ask, finally, whence 
the apostle obtains this peculiar view of the cdpé as the seat 
and home of sin in man, it is preposterous to seek for Old 
Testament suggestions which, in point of fact, do not exist; 
still more preposterous is it to make a clear thinker like the 
apostle transform in Hellenistic confusion a mere unspiritual 
substance, whose province is the sensuous body, into a prin- 
ciple hostile to spirit, which encroaches on the whole man.} 
The apostle gets his theory from life, from the moral experi- 
ence which he passed through, and of which he has given a 
more exact account than perhaps any man before him. His 
experience of the power and selfishness of the odp& came 
from that inward conflict which he confesses in Rom. vii.,— 
from his conflict in youth between desire and conscience, 
from the excited passions of his sensuous, selfish nature, 
and the earnestness of the law of God which he felt judging 
even the secrets of the heart,—and from this experience 
sprang his doctrine of the odp& Without doubt there is 
something individual and subjective in this experience; that 
- inward conflict is not waged with such severity in every 
human soul as it was in Paul, and he himself in other 
passages, such as Rom. ii. 14, 15; 26, has not asserted 
the feebleness of the inward man so absolutely as in Rom. 
vil.; he could express it with this absoluteness in Rom. 
vii. only because he applied the absolute standard of the 
divine law to his heart. But his self-observation~in that 
conflict between flesh and spirit was more than self-observa- 
tion, just because, in feeling how absolute was the divine 
demand, he experienced with dreadful severity his inner 
1 Of. Gloel, Der h. Geist, pp. 54-58 ; Pfleiderer, Paulinism, p. 55, 
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discord with it. It was the keen perception of an inward 
need and disease, which actually exists in every man and 
is felt more or less distinctly ; and on his assertion of it as on a 
universal truth, he could base, with confidence, his message 
of salvation. In the subsequent doctrinal development of 
the Church, Augustine was the first to take up again these 
fundamental views of Paul, and through him they became the 
foundation of a reformed theology and an evangelical Church 
doctrine. We need only refer to the fact that an important 
difference prevails between Paul’s conception and proof of 
the universal sinfulness of man and the later doctrine of 
the Church as it had been influenced by Augustine, seeing 
that Paul admits something really good in man’s pneuma, 
however undeveloped and fettered. 


CHA PTERSITT 
ADAM AND CHRIST 


§ 1. TRANSITION TO THE HISTORICAL VIEW 


Flesh and spirit are the elements in human nature in 
every man, and every man contains in himself the riddle of 
the discord of these elements. But this riddle is not solved 
in the individual, either as concerns the genesis or the 
overcoming of that discord. In order to find this twofold 
solution, the apostle was compelled to go beyond the con- 
sideration of the individual man to a consideration of 
humanity as a whole, of history in the most comprehensive 
sense. By raising himself to this standpoint he first of all 
surveys the problem to be solved in its whole extent; he 
perceives two dark, dreadful powers, sin and death, who, in 
union with each other, rule man and history, and have thrown 
a black veil over everything fair and joyous. But as he fol- 
lows the obscure stream of the world’s history up to its 
beginning and then down to its end, he discovers at these 
two points two corresponding and opposite figures which form 
the poles of the world’s history, and solve for him its riddle 
in different ways. These figures are Adam and Christ, 
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Twice in his Epistles he contemplates the two in their contrast 
with each other (Rom. v. 12 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 22,452). In 
the first passage he compares them with each other in their 
historical effect; Adam, the author of sin and death for all, 
and Christ, the conqueror of sin and death for all. In the 
second he goes back from their influence to their nature, to 
the relation in which they stand to the idea of humanity ; 
Adam the first, sensuous, earthly man, and Christ the second 
and last, the spiritual and heavenly man. By analysing these 
views of the apostle we may hope to penetrate further into 
the depths of his view of the world. 


§ 2. Concrert AND NaturRE or SIN 


First, then, as to his view of sin. In the exposition of 
the wrong relation of spirit and flesh, Paul has led us to the 
actual basis of sin in man; but he has not yet made sin, as 
such, the object of his consideration. He nowhere does so 
in any formal explanation, but he gives abundance of inci- 
dental suggestions. His view of sin is contained essentially 
in its name duwapria, a missing of the mark. That describes 
it as in its idea unnatural, as something that ought not to be, 
something deviating from the right line; the name at once 
gives the thing the stamp of contradiction to God and His 
holy will. The same idea is expressed in the synonymous 
designations, rapaBSacus, rapartwpa, avouia, and adicia, The 
apostle calls sin tapaPacus, transgression where it ignores a 
known positive commandment (Rom. iv. 15, v.14; Gal. i. 18); 
something more is comprehended in the idea rapartwpa, error, 
in which the consciousness of transgressing the law is not 
necessary, and which is sometimes used in the singular as a 
collective noun (Rom. iv. 25, v. 15-18, 20). Without dis- 
tinguishing between sinful acts and sinful states, but with 
reference to both, dvoypia and ddicia bring into prominence 
the insubordination and illegality of sin, describing it some- 
times in the widest sense, including even impiety (Rom. 
i. 180, ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 3), and sometimes denoting immor- 
ality in the narrower sense (Rom. vi. 19, i. 18, beside 
acéPea). Thus sin everywhere presupposes divine laws and 
arrangements (Sicacopara, Rom. i. 32, ii. 26), a law of God 
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which it consciously or unconsciously violates. The apostle 
especially thinks of the kernel of the law as revealed in 
Israel, the Ten Commandments (cf. ¢.g. Rom. ii. 21 f., xiii 9), 
the contents of which, he assumes, are written by nature on 
the hearts or consciences of the Gentiles (Rom. ii. 14, 15). 
Not that he limits their scope to the mere letter; rather, 
with Jesus, he traces them to their foundation in the heart, 
to the great fundamental obligation of love to God and our 
neighbour. The latter is expressly described (Rom. xii. 8) 
as the summary of the commandments of the second table; 
and that the love of God, the great fundamental religious 
duty, which also contains the whole of morality, is not to be 
forgotten (Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor. ii. 9), is self-evident.t Just 
because all right moral conduct must rest on love for God, 
natural selfishness, the opposite pole, is in its inmost nature 
éyOpa cis Gedy, enmity against God (Rom. viii. 7), though this 
is commonly unconscious. This relation of sin to God and 
God’s holy ordinances is, moreover, the reason that sin in all 
its forms is guilt towards God, arrears in a debt of honour 
towards Him, and of obedience due to Him (Rom. ii. 8, épsfeva, 
ame(Geva), and so every sin coming into consciousness must 
beget in man anguish before God, a fear of His punishment 
(po8os, Rom. viii. 15), in a word, a sense of guilt. It is 
surprising that the apostle has formed no quite adequate 
expression for this subjective element, which is yet of unmis- 
takable significance in his doctrine of justification? He has 
preferred to emphasise the objective reality which lies at the 
basis of the sense of guilt, and attests itself in it, viz. the 
wrath of God, that is, His holy indignation against all ungod- 
liness and impiety of men (Rom. i, 18), out of which His 
judgments spring, which are on that account also described 
as opyy, sc. wéANove'a (Rom. iii. 5, v. 9, etc.). As a matter of 
course, the measure of guilt, both of the subjective sense of 
guilt and of the objective wrath of God, depends on the degree 


' Observe how, in Rom. i. 21, all the religious and moral corruption 
of the Gentile world is traced back to its negligence in right conduct 
towards God, to the omission of praise and thanks, 

* The idea of the sense of guilt is only touched on in the bribes x. 


orevoxapic (om. il. 9), or the “curse of the law” (Gal. iii. 18), and similar 
phrases. 
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of responsibility, and this responsibility depends upon the 
greater or less knowledge of the divine law. Hence it is said 
(Rom. v. 13), that sin is not imputed where there is no law, 
and in Rom. iy. 15, that the law worketh wrath (of God), as 
where there is no law there is also no transgression. These 
are two undeniable truths, but only of relative application. 
Assuredly the full idea of sin, and therefore of guilt, is only 
present where God’s commandment clearly opposes the man 
in his going astray, and he, in spite of the commandment, 
continues to cling to his error (Rom. vii. 7). The apostle 
therefore, in face of all the excess of sin in the heathen world, 
does not regard Israel, who possesses the revealed law, and is 
more moral outwardly, as less, but as more sinful and guilty 
(Rom. v. 20, vil. 13 ; Gal. iii.19). But yet no man, no heathen 
even, so far as he is at all spiritually responsible, is entirely 
without a knowledge of the divine law ; God has written it by 
nature on his heart, and therefore he is responsible in the 
measure of his knowledge ;—the wrath of God which is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men lies justly on the heathen world also (Rom. i. 18-20). 


§ 3. MANIFESTATION AND POWER oF SIN 


As tothe appearance of sin in the life of man, the apostle 
naturally directs his attention first to the individual act as such 
(dpaptia = dudptnpa, 1 Cor. vi. 18 ; 2 Cor. xi. 7; Rom. iii. 25). 
Every moral act, whether it be deed or word or thought, which 
offends against God’s holy will—and every act does so which 
does not spring from love to God—is sin (cf. Rom. xiv. 23). 
There can be no question that the apostle, in such individual 
acts, attributes to man freedom to do or leave them undone. 
All his moral exhortations and warnings presuppose such 
freedom, and if heathen men have the moral capacity of 
doing Ta Tod vouov (Rom. ii. 14, 26), then even their trans- 
eressions are free acts of their will. But still it is only on 
the surface that sin appears to us as a separate act of free 
will; in the continuity of the moral life, every good or evil 
particular, especially certain decisions of the will for good or 
evil, have a proportional binding power. “Know ye not,” 
says the apostle to his readers (Rom. vi. 16), “ that to whom 
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ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness.” Sin therefore, on every side of moral 
life, may develop itself as tendency, as condition, as vice, and 
the apostle turns his attention more to this its worse form. 
The condition of the life of the people of his time, the Jews, 
and still more the heathen, gives him repeated occasion to 
portray the prevailing corruption, and to enumerate the 
dissolute, dishonourable, and loveless vices, where unnatural 
lust was allowed and the natural instincts of morality were 
destroyed, in which pre-Christian humanity was entangled 
(Rom. i. 24; 1 Cor. vii 9; Gal. v. 19f.). Even here may be 
found a sense of guilt (Rom. i. 32), and therefore a conscious- 
ness of freedom and responsibility: though sin already 
appears as a ruling power enslaving the will (Rom. vi. 20). 
Accordingly the apostle calls the prevailing vices 7d0n, a0 
atyias, (Rom. i. 26); it is a fitting designation for man’s 
moral passivity in presence of a power foreign to his true 
nature in which he finds himself, and which degrades and 
dishonours him. But he certainly does not mean that this 
bondage to vice holds good of all who have not been made 
free in Christ. He cautiously says, after the enumeration of 
the past pre-Christian vices of his readers (1 Cor. vi. 11), «at 
TavTa TWwes Te,—Tlves, not all. There are heathen even who 
have kept themselves pure from all that is recorded in Rom. i, 
who “do the works of the law,’ who “keep the command- 
ments of the law” (Rom. ii 14, 26): how much more have 
there been and still are in Israel those who, as distinguished 
from the heathen world, are characterised by the dsdxewv 
vonov Sixatocvtyys, the following after the law of righteousness 
(Rom. ix. 31). Not to speak of the pious of the old covenant, 
like Abraham or Elijah, the apostle himself is proof of what 
an earnest will directed to God’s commandments can achieve ; 

he was a young Jewish Zealot, cata Sicavootynv rhv ép VOM 
dpepmros (Phil. iii, 6). Yet he places himself, and with him- 
self all, even the best and purest who are out of Christ, in a 
wider, deeper sense in the same relation of bondage to sin ; 

he knows himself to be by nature (adres ¢ éyo, Rom. vii. 25) 
og’ dwapriay, SovAevov TH dpaprig, Tem papevor vTo THY 
apaptiav (Rom. vii. 14, 25), for he is cadpxeivos. The most 
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secret but most powerful form in which sin appears to him 
is that it is an attribute of human nature as such, it is the 
evil supremacy which the flesh has over the spirit. He puts 
emphasis on this fact in his very phraseology ; to him duapria 
is not so often particular sins or individual sinful condition, 
it is more frequently the evil principle of our sinfulness, the 
evil power which has forced its way into the world (Rom. v. 
12) and which rules in it (BacvAever, Rom. v. 21, vi. 12), under 
which all are sold and concluded (vii. 14, xi. 32), which 
dwells in every child of man, and has implanted its law in 
him (7) évotxodoa év éwot dpaptia, Rom. vii. 17, 18, vii. 23, 
VOM THS dwaptias TO dvTe év Tols wéAeoivy pov). He himself 
tells us in Rom. vii. 9 f. how he came to experience sin in this 
form : “ Without the law sin is dead. For I was alive without 
the law once, in the happiness and peace of childhood, 
untouched by the law. But when the commandment came, 
sin revived, and I died, that is, I felt myself to be a child of 
death. For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived 
me, and by it slew me.” This manifest repetition of the story 
of Paradise (Gen. 11.) he here describes as an experience of 
his own; but the serpent, which there comes to man from 
without, he nursed in his own bosom ; it only slumbered and 
appeared to be dead. ‘Then arose the conflict between com- 
mandment and natural desire, the commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not covet” (for this is meant, ver. 7), stamped the natural 
desire, which till then was innocent, as evil desire by 
opposing it, and yet was unable to suppress it. And 
thus Paul became sensible of his sinfulness and lost condi- 
tion, since that which was forbidden continued to appear to 
him attractive; the sentence of the holy God pierced him 
like a sword of judgment. ‘That is an experience in which 
every man does not follow the apostle, because every man 
does not enter into judgment with himself with such pitiless 
severity, but which he nevertheless can present as universally 
true because human nature, which he has in this way come to 
know in himself,is the same in all. The perversity and 
corruption of human nature which reappear in all consist in 
the fact that the flesh is mightier than the spirit, that the 
sensuous selfish impulse, when it encounters the contradiction 
of reason and conscience, does not yield and be silent, but 
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resists and—though it may not issue in a deed of sin, it 
asserts itself in the heart as evil desire, or concupiscence. 
That is the fact which leads the apostle in Eph. ii. 3 to call 
men “children of wrath by nature,” and which now leads 
him in his consideration of sin to take the last step which 
fixes the character of his whole Christian doctrine of salva- 
tion; he maintains not only the inclination of the natural 
man to evil, but his impotence for what is truly good, his 
inability to produce in himself a righteousness which can 
satisfy God. “There is none that doeth good, no not one. 
Every mouth must be closed, and the whole world become 
guilty before God” (d7rodcxos yevéoPar TH Ged). “ For by 
the works of the law there shall no flesh be justified in His 
sight.” “The good that I would I do not; and the evil that 
I would not that Ido. To will is present with me; but how 
to perform that which is good I find not” (Rom. iii. 12, 19, 
20, vii.15,18). To understand this moral sentence of death 
which the apostle passes on himself and the whole of natural 
humanity, we must keep steadily in view that he is here 
applying the most ideal, and absolute standard of goodness. 
There is abundant goodness according to a relative standard 
in the world, and abundant freedom and power to perform it, 
but the good in question here is the absolute good; as when 
Kant says, there is nothing really good in heaven or earth 
but a good will. This really good will, which endures nothing 
of evil beside it, which everywhere gives to a pure act the 
pure motive, which, in successive victories over the radical 
evil, the natural selfishness, produces in us the true and 
perfect man of God, who lives and moves with his whole heart 
in the love of God,—this is what the apostle denies to the 
natural man; and who can contradict him here? But this 
ideal and absolute standard is the only one that can be 
admitted in the presence of God, the holy God who looketh 
on the heart, and whose blessed fellowship is bound by the 
rule: “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
If all His commandments are comprehended in the one, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and 
if the fleshly mind is &y@pa eds Oedv, what signify all relative 
virtues and pious wishes if we are unable to tear this éy@pa 
eis Gedy from the heart and put in its place the perfect love 
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of God? And therefore Paul certainly makes good his point 
when he carries his judgment about sin to this extreme, that no 
freedom remains in man to do what is good except the freedom 
to cry for divine deliverance: “O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” (Rom. vii. 24), 


§ 4. Sin anp DsatH 


On this universal moral bondage there lies a judgment of 
God as universal: that is death. For the wages of sin is 
death, writes the apostle (Rom. vi. 23); this statement is not, 
according to a common interpretation, an explanation of what 
we now call death, but it presupposes the apostle’s peculiar 
idea of death, and explains it as the result of sin. What is 
this idea? It is an error to suppose that the apostle did not 
include the death of the body in the death which, according 
to Rom. v. 12, has come into the world by sin, or to suppose 
that because many passages (as, for example, Rom. vii. 10, “TI 
died”) cannot possibly refer to the death of the body, he had 
diverse conceptions of death, and applied now the one and now 
the other. He only takes a profounder and more comprehen- 
sive view of death than we do; death is to him something that 
refers not merely to the body, but also to the soul; and not 
merely to the moment when soul and body are separated, and 
the soul set free perhaps to rise to a higher existence; it is a 
state and course of life in contradiction with that communion of 
body and soul which God intended, which begins long before 
the moment of separation, but is completed and revealed in 
that moment in order to remain permanent for body and soul 
, —unless a higher power interposes. Or, to note at the same 
time the relation between death and the law, or God’s com- 
mandment, as we have it in Rom. v. 12—19, vii. 8 f.; 1 Cor. 
xv. 56; 2 Cor. iii. 6, death to the apostle is the sword of the 
eternal Judge, which pierces through soul and body, the 
effectual judgment of God which is felt beforehand in the 
soul, as wretchedness and a sense of guilt, as an inward 
sentence of death, and is felt in the body as weakness and 
frailty, as a feeling of perishableness before it is consummated 
in the bodily death; death is manifest not merely in the 
failure of the body, but also in the soul, which, with all the 
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deceptions of the lusts of sense and the world of sense gone 
from it, is confronted openly and inevitably with God’s 
judgment. The proofs of this range of the idea @avatos may 
be got from the very passages which are supposed to yield 
diverse ideas of death, while the fact that one relation of sin 
and death is common to them all, shows that they rest upon 
one fundamental view. Certainly the apostle, as is natural, 
does not exhaust the sense of his fundamental idea in every 
application of it, in many cases he lays stress only upon 
particular parts of it. Such expressions as “I died,” “ Sin, 
through the commandment, slew me” (Rom. vii. 10, 11), 
speak of the first inward experience of the divine sentence of 
death. The statement, “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life” (2 Cor. iii. 6), emphasises the judicial efficacy of 
the Old Testament law condemning to death, in contrast to 
the redeeming, spiritual life-giving power of the gospel. The 
remarkable words 1 Cor. xv. 56, “ The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law,” tersely describe the con- 
nection of death, sin and law, in a picture which is suggested 
by the words of the prophet, “ Death, where is thy sting?” 
death is conceived as a scorpion which kills with a poisonous 
sting; this sting, by which death makes its way into man, is 
sin; but the deadly, that is, condemning, power of sin lies in 
the law, which first makes man truly experience sin as sin 
(Rom. vii. 7). In all these passages death is conceived as the 
direct result of sin, that is, death is viewed only in its relative 
realisation which is already present; other passages, such as, 
for example, Rom. vi. 22, 23, “The end of those (sinful) 
things is death; the wages of sin is death,” consider it rather 
in its absolute realisation, as the final result of the sinful 
development, as the final xataxpiots and ameédeva of man; 
that is the main difference in the application of the idea, 
Now, the death of the body lies midway between that secret 
incipient condition and this manifest consummation of the 
process: if is a moment of transition, an acute manifestation 
of the chronic condition of disease, which makes an epoch in 
its progress. No doubt our apostle, like other writers of the 
New Testament (cf. Jas. v. 20; 1 John iii. 14), got this con- 
ception of @dvaros from the Old Testament account of the 
Fall; for when it is said there, “In the day thou eatest thou 
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shalt surely die,’ and Adam did not die bodily for centuries 
afterwards, the idea is suggested of a death which began in 
germ, when Adam forfeited access to the tree of life, and so 
became a child of death. But the deeper motive for the 
forming of that idea is the consideration, which also seems to 
underlie that Paradise story, that man can have eternal life 
only in unbroken communion with God the eternal source of 
life, and that in the separation from God which sin has intro- 
duced he has only a transitory, seeming life, which is rather a 
sort of death, first hidden and then made manifest. As to 
the particular connection between sin and death as thus con- 
ceived and taught by the apostle, he traces it back, as we shall 
see, sometimes to a divine judgment of condemnation and 
sometimes to its natural basis in the discord of flesh and spirit 
in man, There is no contradiction in these two views. The 
first corresponds likewise to the story of the Fall (Gen. ii. 17, 
iii, 19), and the apostle regards it as important for throwing 
light upon the relation of the divine law to sin, as guilt, and 
worthy of death. The commandment in Eden, united with a 
threatening of death, “Thou shalt not eat of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil,” he regards as foreshadowing the divine 
law as expressed in the Ten Commandments and the whole 
Sinaitic legislation. It is the divinely revealed order of man’s 
life, whose transgression calls forth death, and which, in the 
sense of guilt awakened in the transgressor, insinuates as it 
were the merited divine sentence of death (Rom. v. 16-18, 
vii. 10 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6). But that does not do away with the 
fact that this divine sentence of death is at the same time, in 
a certain sense a law of nature, a natural consequence of 
‘the illegal dominance of the odp£ in man. The cap€, as the 
material, is in itself perishable and null, and in spite of all its 
selfish desire for life it never attains true life, but, if left to 
itself, is necessarily subject to decay, POopa. “Flesh and 
blood, it is said (1 Cor. xv. 50), cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God: neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Now, 
the cap, by usurping the lordship in man, hinders the 
avedua from deriving from communion with God the powers 
of eternal life, by which it would not only have won for itself 
immortality, but also have transfigured the c@ua tis capes 
into a coua mvevpatixoy ; instead of that it drags the spirit 
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down with itself in its natural ruin to its adm@dea, unless a 
cwTnpia, a power of deliverance, intervenes. The apostle then 
looks on death as a law of nature; and yet in its application 
to man it is not an original, it is not merely a law of nature, 
but, as it affects the soul and rests on moral grounds, it is a 
penal law of the moral order of the world. But God is the 
maintainer of the moral order of the world, and His sentence, 
His judgment, is carried out in its applications. 


§ 5. TRACING BACK OF SIN AND DeaTH TO ADAM, 
Rom. v. 12 FF. 


Yet well-conceived and profound as all this is, it does not 
solve, but only brings into prominence a last and most difficult 
question: How did this fatal perversion of human nature, from 
which sin and death spring, originate? how are we to con- 
ceive that a condition so hostile to God that He must attach 
to it the penalty of death, should be the universal condition 
of man? The rest of the New Testament has not entered 
into this old question of religious speculation, 7oOév 76 Kaxdv ? 
but has been content with representing the natural ruin of 
humanity as a fact, and with opposing to it the fact of the 
redemption that is offered in Christ. Our apostle, who 
penetrated deeper into the obscure fact, both in the way of 
experience and of thought, has suggested a historico-philo- 
sophic explanation, which has received more attention in the 
doctrinal development of the Church than the example of the 
New Testament justifies. Or rather the desire to throw light 
upon the comprehensiveness of Christ’s salvation in over- 
coming sin and death, caused the apostle to plunge into the 
obscurities of human origins, and to seek the origin of sin 
and death in the first man Adam (Rom. v. 12). The passage 
requires a more thorough discussion. “Therefore as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so 
death passed upon all men,” é¢’ 6 waves Huaptov; this last 
clause, as is pretty generally acknowledged, should be com- 
pleted by this other: “So also by one man righteousness has 
come into the world, and through righteousness eternal life.” 
But the much discussed words, éf? 6 mavtes #waprov, which 
can only be explained by giving to éf’ 6 the force of a con- 
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junction, equal to because or inasmuch as, are evidently meant 
to show how sin and death passed from one to all. Now, if 
we take these words in the sense usually favoured, “ Because 
they all in their individual lives have sinned,” they contain 
an idea as untrue as it is inappropriate. Untrue, because 
infants who die at birth or soon after have not actually 
sinned; inappropriate, because the premises would then be 
refuted by this statement, and the whole parallel between 
Adam and Christ be destroyed. For if all die because all 
have actually sinned, then death has not passed upon all 
through one man’s sin, and this one is not the prototype of 
Christ, through whom eternal life for all comes into the 
world. To understand the apostle we must rather follow the 
exposition of Bengel (which is favoured also by Meyer and 
Pfleiderer), “ Because they—viz. in Adam—all have sinned ” ; 
they all, viz. who were included in Adam according to the 
Old Testament view, which sees the whole race in the founder, 
acted in his action. In favour of this exposition is (1) the 
further illustration of the apostle, vv. 15, 19, rT Tov Evds 
TapanrTopate ot ToAAOl aTéOavov—Sia THs Tapaxohs Tod évos 
avOpotrov amaptworo KatertaPnaay ot Toddol; (2) the Aorist 
nwaptov, which cannot refer to the continuous and in part still 
future sinning of all men in their individual lives, but only 
of a solitary historical fact like the act of sin of all in Adam ; 
(3) the argument in vv. 13, 14 directly joined on with ydp 
to the éf @ wdvtes tyaprov. Paul continues: “For until 
the (Mosaic) law sin was in the world: but sin is not imputed 
where there isnolaw. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them who had not sinned after the 
‘gimilitude of Adam’s transgression” (that is, not against 
a positive commandment whose transgression called forth 
death); by which he must have meant that those between 
Adam and Moses, who sinned in ignorance, did not die 
because of their personal sin; for where there is no Jaw sin is 
not imputed, and least of all is it reckoned worthy of death, 
so they must have died for another reason, viz. for their 
part in the sin of Adam. And these words can only establish 
the argument of vv. 13, 14 if éf’ 6 mavres Hpaproy express 
the sinning of all in Adam, an idea which we have certainly 
in vv. 15, 19, and which has its parallel in 2 Cor. x. 15, in 
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the dying of all in the death of Christ. Consequently the 
apostle regards Adam as the author of sin and death for all, 
just because at the hour of his fall he was as yet the sum- 
total of all, The passage does not teach an “ original sin,” 
but an act of humanity as a whole in Adam. Adam had a 
positive command from God, the transgression of which was 
death ; he transgressed that commandment, and therewith he 
called down on all the divine sentence of death, for in him all 
had sinned. This is a juristic argument which strikes us 
nowadays as somewhat Rabbinical, and which we might 
reasonably answer with swmmum jus, summa injuria. For we 
are not conscious of having acted and sinned in Adam, and 
yet we must have such knowledge, if on account of what we 
did in him we have deserved death. This onesidedly legal 
view of the apostle in Rom, v. 12f. is evidently connected 
with the forensic notion of justification which rules the first 
five chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, and we have the 
satisfaction of finding that at another time he considers the 
matter from another point of view, and so brings it nearer to 
our comprehension. This is done in the second contrast of 
Adam and Christ, which we mentioned in the beginning of 
this chapter (1 Cor. xv. 45-49). 


§ 6. ADAM ACCORDING TO 1 Cor. xv. 


It is written: “The first Adam was made a living soul, 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howbeit that 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural 
(that is, sensuous); afterwards that which is spiritual. The 
first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord 
from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy ; and as are the heavenly, such are they also that 
are heavenly, And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” In this pro- 
found argument, therefore, the fact that “ We all die in Adam” 
(ver. 22) is traced back not to Adam’s deed, but to Adam’s 
nature. Adam was é« yis, yoixes, and the earthy is in itself 
the frail and perishable. Now, as we have Adam’s nature, 
and are like him, yot«és, we are also subject to death by 
nature, That, of course, cannot mean nature apart from sin, 
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for that would not only contradict all that the apostle has 
said in Rom. v. 12 f., but also the statement that meets us in 
1 Cor, xv. 56, that the sting of death which pierces man is 
sin, Neither can it mean, what we have already rejected, 
that Adam was created by God without spirit as a purely 
psychical or fleshly man, and so was from the first incapable 
of fulfilling God’s commandments or doing anything but what 
was sensuous and selfish, For how then could the apostle 
speak of a disobedience or transgression of Adam, and con- 
tinue to assert man’s responsibility, and the character of sin 
as guilt? On the contrary, the apostle, on the basis of the 
biblical history, has conceived Adam as endowed with the 
original capacity of doing the will of God; it was possible for 
him by moral development, by spiritualising his sensuous 
nature, to come to eat of the tree of life, that is, to immor- 
tality, and to obtain without death the transformation of his 
cHwa ruxyikov to a c@pa mvevpatixov. Adam did not take 
this path; he did not subject his sensuous selfish impulse to 
God’s commandment, but without restraint he gave up his 
fleshly nature to what is sensuous and vain. He so perverted 
the human nature in himself that the sensuous selfish impulse 
overpowered the Godward tendency of the spirit, and this 
corruption passes over from him as the founder of the human 
race to all his descendants. That is the only view consistent 
with 1 Cor. xv. and Rom. v. 12 f.,, as to the origination of the 
universal sinfulness and mortality of man through Adam. 
Oios 6 yoiKds, Tovodtoe Kal of xoixoi, a relation of likeness 
which the apostle, though he nowhere expresses it, can 
scarcely have conceived to be brought about otherwise than 
. by natural generation; so that from this side the Church’s 
dogma of original sin is undoubtedly founded on his view." 
This explanation of the universality of sin is certainly not 
satisfactory to us. A first man who was free to destroy at once 
the full freedom of the whole race descending from him, and 
by transmission of his sin to infect them all unavoidably with 


1 The same thing is usually expressed in the words qusba réxve Qdoes 
Goviis as noel of Aoswoi (Eph. ii. 3). But these words only mean that the 
Jews are by nature just as much fitted as the Gentiles to evoke God’s dis- 
pleasure. They donot mean that this natural condition has arisen through 
generation and heredity. 
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sin and death, is an idea that is scarcely consistent with our 
Christian idea of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator, and which really cannot be logically maintained. Let 
us bear in mind with regard to this, that the biblical Adam is 
really a mythical person, a figure due not to historical remin- 
iscence but to the creative religious ideas and fancies of 
Israel thousands of years afterwards; even the history of his 
fall was not originally conceived as a crisis pregnant with 
results for the whole human race; it is nowhere thus 
regarded in the canonical books of the Old Testament. It is 
meant as the history of the fall of man as such, of every man 
who has to decide between God’s commandments and the 
enticements of the world of sense. Now the apostle, in 
accordance with the view of Scripture of his time, has cer- 
tainly conceived Adam as a historical person, but in reality 
has treated him as a mythical figure which the same view of 
Seripture allowed him also to do. For it is certain, though 
the fact is often neglected, that the Pauline Adam is not the 
literal Adam of the history of the Fall. In the biblical 
history sin and death do not proceed from one human being 
but from two, who eat together of the forbidden fruit. But 
the apostle could not make use of this duality in his proposed 
contrast of Adam and Christ, and therefore he goes back to 
the Adam of Gen. ii., as he is conceived before the creation of 
the woman, conceived as the unity of human nature not yet 
differentiated by sex. But, according to the original history, 
this Adam no longer exists at the time of the Fall, and there- 
fore the Pauline Adam, who is the author of sin and death, 
is in no way like the historical Adam of Gen. iii, but is a 
Pauline ideal, the imagined prototype of natural humanity, 
the dv@pwmos mp&tos yoixds, as the apostle calls him. He is 
man in his original condition, as he springs from the yf, the 
xovs, that is, the lower unspiritual nature, in virtue of a higher 
principle of life implanted in him by God. In this original 
condition it was most natural for him to let the impulses of 
the sensuous selfish nature have their way. Yet this sensuous 
nature from the very first is opposed by something higher, 
the demand of the moral capacity which makes itself felt in 
him as God’s commandment, and requires him to subdue the 
natural impulse by the law of the Spirit. From the very 
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first, then, the sensuous moral conflict exists in man; the 
dominion of the sensuous and selfish nature is felt by the 
dawning conscience as that which ought not to be, and the 
development of the moral personality, the spiritual man who 
is to rule completely the natural impulse, is pointed out to 
him as the ideal to be realised. But the law of the develop- 
ment of the higher from the lower—a law which our apostle 
seems to recognise in his statement, @AN ov mpatov To 
TVEVMLATLKOV, ANAA TO wuyLKoy, ETELTAa TO TVEvpAaTLKOD (1 Cor. 
xv. 46)—confers an advantage on the sensuous factor in man 
which makes it difficult if not impossible to master it at first 
or subsequently. At anyrate it is a fact that humanity has 
not mastered it, but has remained under the dominion of the 
sensuous and selfish nature, in spite of all progressive develop- 
ment of its spiritual capacities in their relation to the world, 
hence the reversal of the right relation of flesh and spirit has 
become a second nature, although reason and conscience con- 
stantly protest against it and make the inward man as by 
right free-born, responsible for his unworthy bondage. That 
is a translation into our forms of thought of the kernel of the 
Pauline idea of the first Adam and his fall, viz. the assertion 
of the fact that sin, on the one hand, is rooted in man’s actual 
nature as known in experience, and yet, on the other hand, 
through the sense of guilt which it produces, presents itself to 
him as that which ought not to be, as contradicting the will 
of God and the idea of man. This is essentially the Church 
doctrine of original sin, and it may be questioned whether 
religious and moral study can attain to any further solution 
of the riddle of the origin of sin inman. The only fully 
satisfying solution lies rather in the fact that God does not 
leave humanity in the wretched state of contradiction into 
which it has sunk more and more, but makes the realising of 
its ideal possible to it. And that leads us over from the 
earthly psychical Adam of the apostle to Christ, the second 
Adam, the spiritual and heavenly man. 


§ 7. Curist THE SECOND ADAM 


It should be noted that Paul, as already pointed out, 
does not make Adam the subject of consideration for his 
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own sake, or merely with the view of solving a theoretic 
problem, but that he regards him as a means of instruction— 
a means of making plain by this antitype the whole sig- 
nificance of Jesus for humanity and history (Rom. v. 12 £.). 
But we must also note that this significance of Jesus is 
comprised for Him in no other name so expressively as in 
the second Adam. This may be said to be the peculiar 
Pauline designation of Jesus. Other names of the Saviour, 
such as 6 Xpuords, 6 KUptos, 6 vids Tod Geod, are found in him 
as well as elsewhere in the New Testament; and even those 
select names which he uses, such as efk@yv Tod Geod, 
mpetotoKkes maons KTicews, have their synonyms in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 3), or in Revelation (iii, 14). 
But the designation of Jesus as the second Adam, whether 
developed by Paul from Jesus’ name for Himself—the Son 
of Man—or from some Jewish speculation about Adam 
already existent, belongs to him alone. But what does 
it mean? It means, of course, in particular, the human 
personality of Jesus, for Adam means man; and, in fact, 
the apostle, when applying it to Jesus, simply substitutes 
dvO@pwiros for it (Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 22,47). But it 
means, too, that a new beginning of history has been made 
with this man, a beginning comparable only to the first 
beginning when God created man, but in another and higher, 
and indeed an opposite way. Jesus is to the apostle the 
Sevtepos and éryatos "Addu, because He follows the first 
only after a long interval during which there had been no 
event in history of like significance for humanity; and 
because He virtually closed the human development in- 
augurated by the first Adam, inasmuch as He has raised 
man to the highest stage conceivable. But he calls Him 
the mvevpatixos, emoupdvios "Addu, in contrast with the 
"Addy rwhuyixds, yotxds, because the outward resemblance 
in world-wide significance of both carries with it a direct 
opposition in substantial significance. As Adam in himself 
sums up the whole natural earth-born life of humanity, 
and is the archetype of all men on their lower sensuous 
side, the author of sin and death for all, so Christ is for 
all the Archetype and source of their higher spiritual 
development, the origin of righteousness and life for all. 
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In this sense the apostle, in Rom. v. 12-19, maintains 
that Christ is the regenerator of humanity, the virtual 
repairer of the damage which Adam caused, and that He 
not only repairs but restores to perfection by leading 
humanity not only back to the point at which the error 
began, but to the goal of its eternal destiny. But in 
1 Cor. xv., as already stated, he bases this incomparable 
ministry of Christ still more definitely on His incomparable 
personality. He is the “spiritual and heavenly Man,” the 
Man in whom, as distinguished from all the children of 
Adam, the pneuma, the divine principle of life, is the 
absolutely determining factor. He alone is Man, as God 
in His heaven from eternity conceived and willed Him to 
be; in a word, the original ideal Man. And this ideal Man, 
in His life, death, and resurrection, has become a mvedpa 
fwo7rocovy for all (1 Cor. xv. 45), a spiritual power which 
is able to communicate to all and imprint on all its own 
life from the outpouring of the Spirit into the heart 
to the final glorification of the body. From all this there 
ean be no doubt that the apostle comprehends, in this 
idea of the second Adam, the typical, spiritual Man, 
everything that Christ is to humanity, and that there 
can be no greater mistake than to think of finding in this 
idea only that which the subsequent doctrine of the Church 
calls the human nature of Christ as distinguished from the 
divine. If that were correct, then Paul would make the 
human nature in Christ that which alone redeems, and the 
divine nature would be quite superfluous; for when the 
apostle ascribes to Christ as the els dvOpwrros (rvevpar:Kos), 
“orace, gift of grace, superabundance of grace and gifts 
of righteousness, dominion of grace by means of righteousness 
to eternal life” (Rom. v. 15-19); or, according to 1 Cor. 
xv. 45, the nature of a mvedua Sworrovody,—there is nothing 
further or higher that he can say of Him. On the contrary, 
it is clear that while the concept “human nature” only 
expresses that which Christ has in common with us all, 
the apostle by the names “ Sedrepos ’Addp, eis dvOpwrros 
mvevpaticos,” characterises that in Him which distinguishes 
Him from all who have the common human nature, and 
presents Him in perfect uniqueness. He applies to Him 
BEYSCHLAG.— I. 5 
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the idea of humanity, in its most ideal conception, in a 
loftiness and perfection which no longer allows us to think 
of it alongside of, but contained in that which the doctrine 
of the Church calls His divine nature. In this, however, 
the apostle shows us a more perfect and satisfying 
Christology than that which was set up by the later 
Church in its doctrine of the two natures, obtained by an 
application of scholastic notions of the Greeks. For, in 
the first place, that doctrine of the two natures, as is well 
known, does not succeed in constructing a harmonious living 
personality from the two natures, but they remain apart, 
conflicting with each other in their attributes, and mutually 
destroying each other; they are always on the point of 
separating into two persons. The apostle, on the other 
hand, by thinking of Christ as the ideal Man—that is, 
the perfect image of God among men—does not place the 
human and divine beside each other, but thinks of both 
in each other, God living in Christ and Christ in God. 
For the notion of the ideal Man cannot be completed 
without the perfect indwelling of God in Him; for as God 
has prepared the human heart to be His dwelling-place, 
and man only fulfils his destiny in communion with God, 
the ideal Man is just the Man who stands in absolute 
communion with God, or in whom “dwells the fulness of 
the Godhead.” The ideal Man is therefore the God-Man. 
But, in the second place, in that doctrine of two natures, 
the human nature of Christ, as is well known, never gets 
its due. It unavoidably becomes a mere appendage to a 
divine person already complete without it, and thus arises 
an image of Christ which is capable of no human develop- 
ment, no human feeling and experience, and which presents 
at bottom only an apparent human personality. And yet 
a Saviour who is not a full true man is only a seeming 
Saviour just because He is not really of us, and therefore 
what is given in Him cannot really be for the advantage 
of humanity. It is different in the case of our apostle, 
who makes the ideal humanity the essential element in 
his picture of Christ, and develops this so as to contain 
the full presence and revelation of God; thus only do we 
get a clear view of a Saviour in whom humanity really 
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receives as its own all that it lacked in Adam. But even 
yet it is by no means recognised that this is the actual 
character and scope of the Pauline Christology. It is 
all the more important for us to convince ourselves, by 
a thorough investigat‘on of the christological utterances of 
the apostle, that they are really enclosed in the fundamental 
view, “Christ the ideal Man,” and therefore do not less 
but more justice to the interests of Christian faith, We 
begin with his utterances about the historical Christ in 
order to lead up from that to the exalted and, finally, to 
the pre-existent Christ. 


§ 8. Tue HistortcaL CuHrist 


The apostle has repeatedly found occasion to allude to 
the historical origin of the Saviour: Rom. 1. 3 f, viii. 3; 
Gal. iv. 4. The first of these passages is for us the most 
instructive, because it in no way—like the other two—raises 
the question of pre-existence, but fixes attention solely on the 
historical personality, though it also describes that personality 
analytically. At the very beginning of this Epistle to the 
Romans the apostle desires to explain his conception of the 
person of Christ to his judaising readers, to grant to them 
what must be granted, that Christ as David’s son is descended 
from the Jewish people, but at the same time to remind 
them that as the Risen and Exalted One He is now free 
from that national limitation, and is Saviour of the whole 
world, even of the Gentiles. And thus appears the double 
description of the Son of God: to? yevouévouv é« oméppartos 
Aavid cata cdpxra—trod opicbévtos viod Ocod év Svvaper Kata 
mvedpa aywwovrys é& avactdcews vexpov. ‘The first declara- 
tion so unreservedly expresses His origin as a temporal and 
human one, that it excludes even the synoptic tradition of a 
Fatherless generation and Virgin birth. He is «ata cdpxa 
in conformity with the predictions of the prophet, yevopevos 
éx oméppatos Aavid: He must therefore have had a human 
father, who on his side sprang from David. For the 
attempt to meet the difficulty by saying that He might be 
Davidic by means of His mother Mary, is opposed not only 
by the absence of any biblical tradition of Mary’s Davidic 
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descent, but also by the universal view of the Hebrews, that 
descent is determined by the father and not by the mother, 
as well as the universal usage of words, which in ¢« 
oméppatos leads us to think solely of a father's begetting 
(cf, Acts ii. 30). This is sufficient even if we did not note 
that, as we shall see, the following words base the divine 
Sonship of Jesus only on the cata wvedpa, that is, they do 
not extend to His kata odpka yévecOar. The yevowevov éx 
yuvatos of Gal..iv. 4, in the same way, emphasises simply 
the genuine human beginning of life. For the expression, as 
the following yevopevov td vopoyv shows, is used inten- 
tionally to bring into prominence His likeness to us. But 
not less significant, on the other hand, is the continuation of 
the passage in Romans which refers to His cata mvebpa. It 
does not indeed speak directly of the descent of Jesus, but 
rather of His arriving at the power and glory of a Son, 
attained in virtue of the resurrection from the dead. But 
that He should first have become vids @eod through the 
resurrection is inconceivable according to Paul’s view, which 
always assumes that He is Son of God (Rom. viii. 3; Gal. 
iv. 4); according to our present passage (ver. 3) He is only 
“declared with power,” or installed, in virtue of His resur- 
rection, in the position which He had by right. And there- 
fore the kata mvetpa aywwovvns cannot describe anything 
which He first received in virtue of His resurrection or 
subsequent to it, but can only give prominence to the 
original factor of His personality, in accordance with which 
it was necessary that He should finally attain to the glory of 
the exalted Son of God, viz. that factor of His personality 
which is in contrast to the cata odpxa, and on which His 
divine Sonship rests, as His Davidie sonship on the former. 
The whole passage therefore is specially significant, as giving 
expression to the universal human nature of Jesus, and at 
the same time His uniqueness within that nature. The two 
elements of human nature, cdp£ and mvedpa, are also regarded 
by the apostle as the elements of the personality of Jesus, 
and he has not added to these, a divine nature existing 
alongside of them. But both factors in this personality are 
specifically defined, the odp& as Davidic, the TVEDUA as 
mvedua aryoovdvys. The apostle has manifestly chosen this 
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latter expression with the view of avoiding the “svedua 
aywov,” which would have been perplexing here, in order to 
make us see that the point in question here was the wvedua, 
which together with the odp& forms the human personality, 
but that there was a quality inherent in the wvedua of Jesus 
which established His spiritual individuality; a holy energy 
that excluded from the first that sinful predominance of the 
capé, which is in all other men the basis of sinfulness. 
That, according to Paul, is the unique and wonderful element 
in the origin of Jesus, which does not, however, exclude the 
universal human element. He is sinless even in His original 
constitution, while the mvedua in Him exercises a holy power 
of making the odp£& its servant; and thus there is in Him 
from His very birth the dv@pwros mvevwatixos, which 
develops to its full capacity the God-related side of human 
nature, and will help all who attach themselves to Him to 
do the same. This result is confirmed from another side by 
the passage Rom. viii. 3: 0 Oeds tov éautod viov réurpas év 
opmor@pats capKkos auaptias. By this opovdparte the apostle 
assuredly does not mean simply in a flesh like to our sinful 
flesh ; for that would destroy the force of his main thought, 
that God has broken the power of sin in humanity, and given 
it its death-blow (katéxpuwev tv dpaptiay év TH capkt), by 
clothing His Son in the very flesh in which sin in us has its 
seat. If His flesh was only similar to ours, not the same, 
then He has become no real member of the human race, and 
that which He has accomplished in His cdp£& (of another 
kind) has no significance and no result for the totality of 
the human race. And yet Paul cannot and has not wished 
to write 6 Oeds Tov éavTod viov méurras ev capKi amaprtias ; 
for he would then have ascribed to Him our sinful flesh, and 
conceived Him as Himself diseased and needing salvation, 
not as the Saviour of the diseased. And so he has manifestly 
chosen that phrase in order to express thereby, in the same 
odpé as that we bear, which in us is a odp& apaprias, but in 
Him was not such. That is, He had a sensuous nature 
capable of suffering and temptation and death like our own: 
it is said in 2 Cor. xiii. 4, He was crucified “é& dodeveias.” 
He could be crucified because He was a man weak and 
capable of suffering like ourselves. And in Rom. vi. 9 it is 
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said, Odvatos attod obKérte Kupsever, that is, till then it had 
dominion over Him. He was mortal like ourselves. Only 
that dominion of the odp£ over the vods or éow dvOpwrros, 
which is the root of sin in us, was in His case excluded: how 
can it have been excluded except by an original holy vigour 
of the pneuma, as a wvedpua dywwotvns ? To the mind of the 
apostle, then, there is prepared in Jesus the pure vessel into 
which the fulness of the Godhead may be poured, the sinless 
Man (6 pi) yvovs adwaptiav, He who has no personal experi- 
ence of sin, 2 Cor. v. 21), who can and does give Himself up 
to God as the perfect organ of His revelation of love to the 
world (2 Cor. v. 19: ds 674 Oeds Fu ev Xpiot@ Kocpov 
Katad\Adoowy éavT®). Even in His earthly humiliation a 
truly divine character belongs to this Christ from whose 
countenance “shines the glory of God” (2 Cor. iv. 6; cf. 
John xiv. 9); but the apostle even in those loftiest utterances 
about Him, such as 2 Cor. v. 19 f£., Col. i. 19, i. 9, always 
distinguishes the human personality as the vessel from the 
God who fills it. To his mind also this unity of Christ with 
God is not complete from the first ; He is not raised by that 
natural sinless disposition above the peculiarly human task 
of moral self-determination, producing at last complete 
fellowship with God. Little as the apostle has to say about 
the historical life of Jesus, he makes us see quite plainly that 
this was not his thought. Although Jesus from the first is 
0 M2) yvovs daptiav, yet, according to Rom. vi. 10, He only 
died to sin. once for all upon the cross, that is, He so died 
to it that henceforth He has nothing more to do with it. 
Consequently, till then He had to do with it; His relation 
to it was wholly innocent ; He never committed sin, but only 
suffered from it, and that passive relation was one of infinite 
greatness and difficulty. For He had to maintain obedience 
towards His heavenly Father in the midst of a sinful world 
estranged from God, not only by keeping Himself unspotted 
from this world, but by revealing to it the whole of God’s 
holy love. He had not therefore to live to God simply for 
Himself in quiet seclusion from the world, He had to enter 

1 A meaning of the passage which is sufficiently clear from the con- 


text, and is also recognised by the exposition. The reference here is not 
to a dying for our sins, but of His own death to sin, 
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into it as the Christ, the God-sent Saviour, and allow the 
revilings of those who revile God to fall on Himself (Rom. 
xv. 3); He had to bear upon His heart in compassion the 
sinful corruption of the world. Accordingly, the apostle 
describes His earthly life as the entire opposite of all selfish- 
ness (ovy é€avT@ wpecev, Rom. xv. 3; cf. Phil. ii. 7), asa 
denying of self and becoming poor for God’s sake and ours, 
as a life of absolute obedience to the Father, and unlimited 
compassion towards us (2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 8; Gal. i. 4, 
ete.). The summit and perfection of all that, however, is His 
death, which, for God’s sake, He undertook in the interests 
of sinners and enemies (Rom. v. 6,10). His obedience to 
the Father reaches its climax in this death upon the cross, 
for He cannot deny Himself more utterly than in this (Phil. 
i. 8), and therefore He is perfected here as the Saviour of 
the world, as the complete opposite of the first Adam, who 
by his selfish disobedience has brought sin and death upon 
all (Rom. v. 19). For as that infinite act of obedience 
is at the same time an infinite act of love for the world, 
as in that self-surrender for sinners and enemies of God 
His own love for a lost world is revealed (Rom. v. 8), 
there lies in it also the power to repair all that the 
first Adam destroyed, and to reconquer the whole world for 
the eternal love. 


§ 9. Tae EXALTED CHRIST 


The inner perfection which Jesus attained in His death 
expresses itself in the glory into which He entered through 
His resurrection. For He does not return to the old earthly 
life, but, as it is said in Eph. iv. 10, “rises above all 
heavens, that He may fill all things.” He passes into a higher 
existence from which the earthly limitations are removed. 
Not only does He “live henceforth unto God,” in a sense 
that was not possible till then (Rom. vi. 10), that is, enjoys 
His fellowship with God in an existence undisturbed by any 
conflict with sin; He also comes down from heaven and 
enters into a new relation to the earthly world. for in 
virtue of the glorified body (capa mvevpatixov) which now 
pertains to Him, He becomes to the humanity which He has 
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potentially redeemed the mvedpa Cworraody, the holy spiritual 
power which implants in the heart the salvation and new 
life historically founded in Him, and so calls into existence 
a new redeemed and sanctified humanity. That is the first 
and most immediate form of His kingly government which, 
because it is throughout inward and spiritual, occasions the 
bold statement of the apostle, “The Lord is the Spirit” 
(2 Cor. iii 17); that is, He is the higher principle of life 
which inwardly forms, guides, and leads to perfection the 
Church of believers, as well as the individual child of God 
belonging to that Church. The dominion and glory of the 
Exalted One will, however, gain a further development with 
His parousia, that is, His reappearance in power before the world 
in order to judge and perfect it (1 Thess. iv. 16 f; 1 Cor. 
xv. 23). Then the renewal of the world, which in spirit, in 
an inward way, He began, will be perfected in material fact: 
He will raise His own to a glorified bodily life, and abolish 
the imperfect ordinances and powers opposed to God which 
have prevailed in the world; He will among them destroy 
death, in particular, as the last enemy, and thus restore the 
universe to what it was in the eternal thought of the 
divine love (1 Cor. xv. 23-27). It is certainly a divine 
might and glory which the apostle thus ascribes to the 
exalted Jesus. And those who hold the humanity of Christ 
to be but the garb of a servant assumed by a divine person, 
would expect the apostle to bring into prominence here, in 
the state of exaltation, Christ’s fundamentally divine nature, 
whilst even if the humanity remained a glorified accident of 
the recovered divine form of existence, he would treat it as 
inferior, that is, he would cease to embrace all that is in the 
Exalted One in the notion of the dvOpwros mvevpatikos. 
But the very opposite of this is the case. First, it is doubt- 
ful even whether Paul has ever called the exalted Christ, 
God. The decision of that depends on the passage, Rom. 
ix. 5, where, after an enthusiastic enumeration of the privileges 
conferred by God on Israel, especially the last and greatest, 
that from it Christ should come cata odpxa, the apostle 
continues in the words, 6 dv éml wdvtav beds evAoynTos Ets 
TOUS aidvas, aujv. The words may be referred to God by 
the insertion of a colon before them, as a thanksgiving which 
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the apostle renders Him for the grace bestowed on Israel, 
“God ruling over all be blessed for ever”; or the words 
may be referred to Christ, as a complement to the To Kata 
odpxa, by prefixing a mere comma, “Who (now as exalted) 
rules over all as God blessed for ever.” Both views are 
possible, but neither forces itself upon us, and neither can be 
thoroughly refuted. But even if the christological inter- 
pretation is preferred it would not give a designation of 
Christ as o eds, which would be impossible for our apostle, 
as he always co-ordinates 0 Oeds and 6 tratijp (1 Cor. viii. 6); 
all that could be said is, Christ is described as @eds only in 
that wider sense without the article in which the Logos is 
called God in John i. 1, and in which in Scripture even 
earthly majesties are so called (cf. John x. 35). For the 
words do not run o él mavtwv Oeds, so that the article 
would belong to eds, but 6 dv él mavtwy belong to each 
other, and Oe0s evdoynTos, «.7.r., is then added in apposition to 
this subject. The name which the apostle prefers to apply 
to the Exalted is 6 xvpvos; and that this expresses a position 
of rank different from 6 Oeds and subordinate to God, is 
sufficiently clear from the classic passage, 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
GXX npiv els Oeds, 0 TwaTyp.... Kal els KUptos, “Inoods 
Xpictos; the more so, that the Mediatorship of creation, there 
ascribed to the efs xvpuos, extends the distinction even to the 
pre-existent state of the xvpios. The «upsorys, in the sense 
in which the apostle ascribes it to the exalted Christ, is 
indeed something incomparable, quite superhuman as con- 
trasted with any one other essential quality of humanity. The 
name “ Lord,” which belongs to Christ since His resurrection, 
is a name which is above every name (Phil. ii. 9), for it 
signifies the subjection of all things that are in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth (7d. ver. 10). Still it is no 
Georns in the strict sense of the word, for that would be His 
own from eternity; the «upsdtns, on the contrary, is acquired, 
won, and conferred, and therefore presupposes a being whose 
nature does not exclude development, a rising to something 


1The most plausible reason which is urged against this view, that 
evaoynrtos always stands first in a doxology, is not convincing. Though it 
is said a hundred times “ praised be God,” that does not prevent one from 
writing once “ God be praised.” 
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higher. And the apostle is perfectly conscious of this nature of 
the «upidrys of Jesus. Jesus has won it in His earthly life by 
His death and resurrection, e’s todro yap Xpuotos amebavev 
xa étnoev, va Kal vexpov Kat Cévtwv Kupievon (Rom. xiv. 9), 
or, which is only another view of the same events, God has 
bestowed it on Him as a reward of His voluntary humilia- 
tion to the death on the cross—é0 «al 6 Oeds adtov 
imepipooce ..., Wa Taca yAaooa é£ouoroynonta: ort 
kipios Inoots Xpioros eis 8d£av Ocod marpos (Phil. ii. 10, LYE 
That which stands out in this latter passage is the true 
human relation of dependence on God the Father in which 
the Exalted One with all His incomparable _loftiness, 
remains, éyapicato avt®, His whole glory is a divine gift 
of grace,—that runs through all the Pauline utterances about 
the Exalted. “ All things are yours : for ye are Christ’s (own) ; 
and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. iii, 23). “The husband is 
head of the wife; and Christ is the head of the man; and God 
is the head of Christ” (1 Cor. xi. 3). The resurrection of 
Christ is never described as an act of His own power, but 
always as an act of the omnipotence of God or of the Father, 
wrought on Him (Rom. vi. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 14, 6 8&8 @eds Kai 
Tov Kvpov iyyepev Kal hyas éeyepe?); and in like manner 
the glorified life which He now enjoys is traced back, not 
to His own divine nature, but to the omnipotence of the 
Father (¢oravpo0n €& dodeveias, dAdd CH ex Suvdpews Oeod, 
2 Cor. xiii. 4), Nay, even the indwelling of God’s fulness 
in Him rests, in the view of the apostle, not on an eternal 
nature, a metaphysical relation, but on a free act of divine 
favour, 674 €v avT@ cUSdxynoev wav TO TANpOpLAa KATOLKHCAL, 
Col. i. 19 (cf. Mark i. 11, év cot edddxnoa). But the most 
remarkable evidence of the essential difference which the 
apostle finds existing between Jesus even in the glory of 
His exaltation and the eternal personal God, hes in the 
fact that to Him the whole kingly glory of the Exalted One, 
$0 far as it goes beyond the glory of a child of man completed 
in God, is only a temporary one, an extraordinary authority 
conferred by God, which the Son again gives back into the 
mapas of the Father when He shall have completely used it; 
te -Cor: XV. 24, 28: “Then cometh the end, when He shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
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when He shall have put down all rule, and authority, and 
power .... when all things shall be subdued unto Him, 
then will the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.” No 
twisting or quibbling will remove from the mighty passage 
the meaning that the exalted Christ when His task of saving 
the world has once been finished, and death as a world- 
power been done away, will retire into the position of a first 
subject of the eternal King; just as a field-marshal who 
has received extraordinary royal authority from his king, 
after conquering the last enemy, gives it back to him who 
entrusted it, and retires into the position of a simple subject.’ 
Paul has indicated the same idea in Rom. viii. 29 by making 
God’s thoughts of love have this as their end, that ultimately 
Jesus is “the firstborn among many brethren”; that is, 
between Him and the redeemed, the sons of God glorified in 
His image, there is no further distinction than (according to 
the Hebrew view) between the firstborn and the younger 
sons of one house. But that brings us back again to the 
idea of the archetypal man; for what Jesus, according to 
God’s decree, ultimately becomes, viz. the firstborn among 
many brethren, that is, the Prince among the sons of men, 
must also be His true essence, the idea of His whole 
personality. And now, finally, we must recall the fact that 
Paul describes the exalted Christ also as the second Adam, 
just as he does the historical Christ in Rom. v.12 f. The 
argument of 1 Cor. xv. 12-16, “If the dead rise not, then is 
Christ not risen. But if Christ is risen, then there must be 
for us a resurrection of the dead,” shows not only how com- 
pletely and as a matter of course he brings Christ under the 
general concept “man,” but this very risen and_ glorified 
One, the mvedpwa Cworrotodv of humanity, is in vv. 45-49, 

i Gess in his book, Christi Person und Werk, ii. p. 180, endeavours to 
escape this meaning by distinguishing a permanent government of the 
world from Christ’s redemptive government—which, of course, comes to 
an end ; and he seeks to prove this world government from 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
But the kingdom of Christ which is to be given back, and which the 
apostle characterises as a doing away with dpyal, etc., even of death, must 
include the government of the world as well as the redemptive government ; 
and when Christ delivers His kingdom to the Father that He may be 
all in all, there remains nothing for Him to govern. 
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gy / BA 
characterised as the éoxatos ’Addp, as the dedrepos avOpwres 
é& ovpavod. 


§ 10. Tae UTTERANCES ABOUT PRE-EXISTENCE 


But does not the apostle’s doctrine of pre-existence finally 
reverse this anthropocentric Christology and compel us to 
return to a theocentric, such as is proposed in the old doctrine 
of the two natures, or in the modern kenotic doctrine? It is 
certainly surprising, after the simple Christology of the first 
apostles, and after what we have already seen of the Pauline 
Christology itself, to find the apostle ascribing to the Saviour 
a heavenly life prior to His earthly birth, and a share in the 
creation of the world; and these surprising doctrinal statements 
must be examined and impartially estimated. Let us in the 
first place ascertain the actual state of things. The Pauline 
view of a pre-existent Christ stands out purposely, and in a 
developed form only, in the Epistle to the Colossians, in the 
composition of which the task was forced on the apostle of 
emphasising the supreme dignity of Christ, with the view of 
suppressing a worship of angels which did not acknowledge 
Christ to be the Head (Col. 118,19). Here @ 13 f) we 
meet with by far the most expressive and important of all his 
statements about pre-existence: Tod viod THs ayarns avTod, 
ev & Exomev THY ATONUTPCLY, THY Apher TOV amapTLOV’ bs éoT LW 
elK@v TOD Oeod TOD AopaTov, TPATOTOKOS TAGNS KTITEWS, 
tt év avT@ éxticOn Ta Tata év Tols ovpavols Kal éml TAS yhs, 
Ta OpaTa Kal Ta aopaTa, elite Opdvor elite KUpLoTHTEs elTe apyal 
elite €€ouciat, TA mavta Ov avTod Kal eis adTov éxTicTat, Kab 
avTos éoTLW Tpd TaVTOY Kal TA TdVTA ev AVTO GUvécTHKED, Kal 
avTos €otw  Kehadt Tod caHmaTos, THs éxKAnolas. Beside 
this main utterance, we have to place, according to the pre- 
vailing and by far the most probable exposition, the celebrated 
passage in Phil. ii, 4f.: todro dpovetre ev vpiv 6 Kal év 
Xpiorg ‘Inood, bs ev pophh Oeod bmdpyav ovy aprrarypov 
NY)TaTO TO civat toa Ged, AAA EavTcv exévocev popdyv SovroU 
AaBav, év opovmpare avOpdrwv yevdopevos Kal oxnwate evpeOels 
os avOpwros, éramelvacev éavtdv yevdevos bri}Koos mex pl 
Pavarou, Gavatov S&é otavpod. The fact that the passage 
starts with the historical name of the Saviour, and then finds 
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in His earthly life and death the element of example which 
is its subject, will always suggest to some interpreters that 
the whole statement should be referred to the historical Jesus, 
as Luther has already donet But against that is the 
remarkable idea of the popdi Geod, which can hardly be 
referred to a purely inward quality of Jesus, and still more 
the impression that what is meant in the éxévwcev éavtov is 
the giving up of this wopd%) Oeod, the exchanging it for the 
Hopi) SovAov; and in ver. 7, we see that the latter means the 
mere man’s life. According to this view, then, ver. 6 contains 
an assertion of pre-existence which is certainly most remark- 
able and enigmatic. The earlier and greater Epistles do not 
so decisively assert the idea of pre-existence. But they 
contain enough to forbid our disputing the genuineness of the 
Epistles of the captivity simply because of the doctrine of 
pre-existence. The most important passage bearing upon this 
is 1 Cor. viii. 6, where after that aX’ jpiv eis 0 Peds, 0 maTnp, 
é& ob TA TavTa Kal Hels eis avTov, the words follow: Kat eis 
xuptos "Incods Xpictos, bv ob Ta TavTa Kal pels du avtod. 
It is hardly possible to conceive the 8 of tad wavTa as 
referring to anything different from that alluded to in the é& 
ov ta Twavta which precedes, viz. the creation of the world, 
which is thus ascribed to the Lord Jesus Christ, however 
surprising such an ascription may appear.2. As we have here 
a shorter parallel to the passage in Colossians, so in 2 Cor. 
viii. 9 we seem to have a similar parallel to the passage in 
Philippians: ywveoxete THY ydpw Tod Kuplov Hpav *Inood 
Xprotod, Ste Ov buds EmtTadyevocev TrOvGLOS dv, Wa byels TH 
éxelvou TTwyYelga TAoUTHGNHTE. For although wrwyevew really 
means to be poor, and not to become poor, and though an 
outward becoming poor on the part of Christ, notwithstanding 
a continuous possession of divine riches, may very well be an 
image of His self-abnegation culminating in His death of 

1 Among the more recent, de Wette and Dorner. In my Christology 


of the New Testament I also thought that this conception could be carried 
out and justified. 

2 It is true that the important Codex Vat. reads / 6, which would 
give a quite different meaning. But this solitary reading cannot destroy 
the weight of all the other witnesses, especially as it may be accounted for 
by the apparent superfluity of the xa! qusis os wirov, after the preceding 
Me ov re rovre. 
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shame, it cannot be denied that the statement becomes more 
impressive when we understand it of the voluntary passing 
from the riches of a previcus heavenly life to the poverty of 
an earthly existence. Less value and certainty attach to the 
passages 1 Cor. x. 4, 9, according to the usual exposition of 
which Christ accompanied the march of the Israelites through 
the wilderness; but the question arises, whether in the first 
4) métpa Sé fv 6 Xpworos is more than an allegorising reflection, 
and whether in the second «tpsov should be read instead of 
Xpiorés, and applied to God. As to the passages which speak 
of a sending of the Son of God, such as Rom. viii. 3, Gal. 
iv. 4, they do not of themselves attest pre-existence, as a 
sending into the world may simply, in the biblical phraseology, 
designate a causing to be born. But when it is certain, on 
the ground of other passages like Col. i 15f, that Paul 
thought of the Son of God as a pre-existent being, it does 
certainly become probable that these passages should be read 
in the same sense. But what is still questioned by some 
seems to me undeniable, that in 1 Cor. xv. 47, 0 TP@TOS 
dvOpwtros éx yhs xoikds, 0 SevTepos dvOpwros éE odpavod, the 
words é& ovpavod refer to a heavenly descent, that is, to a 
pre-existence. For in contrast with é« yfjs yoixos, which 
describes the descent of the first Adam and the nature 
following from it, the words cannot possibly mean merely 
that the other Adam will come from heaven sometime in the 
future, at His parousia, but must designate His original nature 
and descent as the Adam mwvevpatixds and émoupdvios, which 
certainly cannot be made to depend on the glorification of 
His body. What strikes us in all these statements about 
pre-existence is, that the apostle nowhere really establishes 
or teaches the pre-existence of Christ, but, especially in his 
earlier Epistles, presupposes it as familiar to his readers and 
disputed by no one. It must therefore have been a notion 
which was not in the least strange even to the primitive 
apostolic Christians before Paul, such, for example, as the 
readers of the Epistle to the Romans. But, on the other 
hand, it clearly added nothing essential to the simple Chris- 
tology of the primitive apostles, so that not a trace of it can 
be found in the first three Gospels, in the speeches of the 
Acts, in the Epistle of James, or First Peter. 
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§ 11. Historica, EXPLANATION AND EsTIMATION 


The question arises as to how the apostle, in the course of 
his life and training, obtained this notion or this estimate of 
its value. The passages 1 Cor. x. 4, 9 may be best explained 
by the general notion of a heavenly pre-existence of the 
Messiah, just as the Israelites regarded all their sacred things 
as originally pre-existing in heaven. The Pauline teaching 
cannot be deduced from some slight knowledge of the words 
of Jesus about His own pre-existence, such as might be got 
from the Gospel of John, for these words do not describe the 
Pre-existent One as taking a share in the creation of the 
world ; and this is the most remarkable and the most peculiar 
element in Paul’s thought. This element suggests with much 
certainty that the idea comes from what is otherwise well 
known in Old Testament theology, the pre-Christian Logos 
idea in its wider sense. The tendency to distinguish God in 
His self-existence, in His inaccessible secret nature, from His 
revelation in the world, runs with increasing strength through 
Old Testament thought, and produces various expressions of the 
idea of an intermediate principle between God and the world. 
At first men were satisfied with the notion of an angel of 
Jehovah, in whom for the particular occasion He places His 
name, that is, His self-revelation, and who could therefore be 
conceived both as distinct from Jehovah and as one with Him. 
But this notion did not allow of any application to the creation 
of the world, although in it the great question was to bridge the 
gulf between the God who was hidden in Himself, and the 
sum of finite existences. Therefore a more speculative view, 
such as we have in the eighth chapter of Proverbs, identifies 
the angel of Jehovah with the divine wisdom. Wisdom is 
described in poetic personification as a daughter and hand- 
maid of God, as the mistress of His creation as well as of 
His government of the world and His legislation. The whole 
revelation of God in nature and history is thus traced back to 
a single principle, to an all-comprehending idea in which God 
is mirrored, and which lies at the basis of the world and its 
history. ‘Some of the Old Testament Apocrypha, such as 
Jesus Sirach and the Book of Wisdom, go further on this 
path and develop the poetic personification of wisdom until 
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they actually make it a person in accordance with the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas. Wisdom becomes an intermediate being 
distinct from God, through whom God has created the world 
and reveals Himself in it (Sir. xxiv.; Wisd. Sol. vi.) At 
the same time, by the use of synonyms for the idea of 
wisdom, men sought to find the same notion in the oldest 
Scripture writers; chief of these is the divine “ Word,” by 
which God creates the world and reveals Himself (Gen. i. 3). 
It is hypostatised, and is combined by the Alexandrian Philo 
with the Greek philosophic idea of the divine vods, the world 
soul, and by the Palestinian scribes Memra (that is, Logos, 
Word) is put in the Old Testament wherever in the original 
text God reveals Himself directly. But this narrower sense 
of the Logos idea is not the only form in which it occurs in 
the speculations of the scribes. Alongside of the notion of 
the Memra appears that of the Shechinah, the d0fa Oeod 
(Rom. ix. 5), the revealed glory of God, in which, according to 
the Mosaic history, He repeatedly appears, and in which He 
makes His dwelling in the Holy of Holies; or it is connected 
with the idea of an image of God (Book of Wisdom vii. 26), a 
mirror of His glory; for Gen. i. 27 spoke expressly of an 
image of Himself, after which God created man. And here 
we come upon the form in which Paul has appropriated this 
theological idea: 1) e¢xa@v Tod Oeod (Col. i. 15; ef. 2 Cor. iv. 4). 
We cannot fail to see what his circle of ideas was; we see it 
in the addition tod doparov pointing back to the distinction of 
the God who is invisible and the God who reveals Himself in 
TpoTOTOKos Tdans KTicews, Which is unmistakably connected 
with the saying of wisdom in Prov, viii. 22, cdpuos éxtTicev pe 
apxiv oddv avrod eis Epya avtod, as well as in the whole further 
argument which describes this image, this firstborn of creation, 
as the sum of all that is to be created, as the ideal world. 
And though the passages 1 Cor. x. 4, 9 may be explained by 
the popular notion of the pre-existent Messiah, whom Paul 
could recognise in the Old Testament Angel of the Covenant 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 (60° ob ra wdévra), we manifestly have in brief 
form the same train of thought and the same origin as in the 
passage in Colossians. We shall meet with this application of 
the Logos idea to the person of Jesus in the doctrinal notions 
of the later apostolic age, which have to be considered further 
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on; but it is highly probable that Paul, with his training as a 
scribe, was the first who made it. It suggested itself very 
readily to a Christian of a speculative turn. He who, on the 
one hand, was familiar with the idea of a hypostatic self- 
revelation of God, and on the other was certain that the 
self-revelation of God had appeared in Jesus, could not but 
recognise in Jesus that pre-existent principle of revelation, the 
Word made flesh, or the image of God which had appeared 
in the flesh, and thus he would exalt the person of Jesus into 
eternity, and make Him the Mediator of the creation of the 
world. This new mode of thought did not contradict the 
former simple faith of the community, as even the simpler 
Jewish Christians expected this Messiah as a matter of course 
to descend from heaven; and through the Paraphrases of the 
Old Testament, which were read in the synagogues, they were 
probably not unfamiliar even with the idea of the eternal Word. 
On the other hand, that doctrine helped them to look at the 
person of Christ in a way which, for the Gentile world of 
culture in particular, was more satisfying than the Jewish 
name Messiah. Jesus was placed in a relation to God and 
the world which in principle was as lofty as could be con- 
ceived. And that is the permanent value of this speculative 
Christology of the apostolic period, that through it the 
temporal appearance of Jesus is traced back to its eternal 
basis. Jesus is recognised as the self-revelation of God in the 
absolute sense, and the unity of God’s thought in creation and 
redemption is insisted on. But we must not fancy that we 
have here a fragment of a metaphysical revelation of God, and 
not merely a fragment of apostolic theology; profound and 
true, yet, like all theology, it has human and earthly imper- 
fections. These imperfections lie in the fact that when the 
Logos idea and the person of Jesus are identified, the distinction 
which remains between an idea and a person as such is over- 
looked ; and in consequence of this the idea itself is conceived 
as a person existing eternally before the birth of the actual 
historical person. Even we, in expressing the profoundly true 
statement, “ Christ is the ‘self-revelation of God,” do not at 
first think that thus we are identifying an idea and a person ; 
an idea can never be a living person, but can only find in a 
person its manifestation or realisation. We are not conscious 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 6 
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of that, because in our conception the idea of the self- 
revelation of God, in its application to Jesus, directly assumes 
concrete personal features. How much less was the apostle, 
from his training and mode of thought, in the position to dis- 
tinguish here between idea and person! For to him the elK@V 
tov Ocov tov aopdrov, the self-revelation of God, was no 
abstract idea, but an ideal reality, a hypostasis, and for that 
very reason an actual person. As in the Platonic mode of 
thought, where poetry and speculation have not yet become 
separated, ideas are real beings, so also the religious thought 
of men of the Bible viewed ideas as spiritual realities, and 
spiritual realities as persons. The apostle involuntarily 
personifies the flesh, sin and death, and much more the 
highest idea of all, which is the image of the personal God, 
the ideal of every human creature, the heavenly form of the 
personal Redeemer. There would not be anything more to 
say concerning the formal defect which lies in this personifi- 
cation, if it had not been marked as the mystery of revela- 
tion, and made the point of departure for the development of 
Christology. By making the Logos idea the basis of her 
Christology, by conceiving the Logos more and more as a 
second eternal personality beside God the Father through a 
confusion of the concepts, hypostasis, persona, personality, and by 
seeking to construct the historical Christ out of the Godhead, 
the Church was forced to add a historical to a pretemporal 
person, whereby neither the unity of Christ’s person nor the 
truth of His human development could be preserved. No 
impartial reader of the New Testament can have any difficulty 
In perceiving that these trains of thought are not those of our 
apostle. Had Paul set up a Christology entirely different 
from the simple synoptic and primitive apostolic Christology, 
had he preached a second person of the Godhead who only 
became the historical Jesus by assuming a human nature, or 
by exchanging His divine nature for a human nature, as 
modern Kenotics suppose, there would have been such a 
revolution of ideas in primitive Christianity that the contra- 
diction could not have failed to appear to the strict mono- 
theists of the early Church. But we have not the least trace 
of a christological controversy in the apostolic age. And, 
moreover, 1t 1s evident that Paul’s mode of christological 
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thought was entirely different. One only needs to subtract 
the doctrine of pre-existence from the Pauline and from the 
ecclesiastical Christology ; by so doing the latter is entirely 
overthrown, while the Pauline, brought back within the limits 
of the primitive apostolic thought by the removal of the 
speculative addition, remains complete in itself and intelligible. 
Paul does not, like later theologians, start in his picture of 
Christ from an idea of God and of the Trinity, nor does he add 
a human nature with soul and spirit to a divine person, nor 
does he think of that divine person as changed into a man, 
but he simply in thought raises the historical “ Jesus Christ ” 
into eternity. The passage in Colossians, as well as that in 
Philippians, simply starts from the historical person; the former 
from Him who died for us, the latter from the historical Jesus 
Christ. This person is treated as pre-existent, without taking 
anything away from it, and again it is treated as historical 
and glorified, without any addition to it. Can there be a plainer 
proof that the apostle does not know of the doctrine of the two 
natures? The only thing he makes the Son of God assume in 
coming into the world is the oap£, which is not a complete 
human nature with a human pneuma, and then it is stripped 
off and exchanged for the c@ya mvevpatixov at His death and 
resurrection, where, however, the human nature is not laid aside. 


§ 12. TRacING BACK TO THE IDEA OF THE ORIGINAL MAN 


There is still one objection that might be made against 
our conception of the apostle’s doctrine of pre-existence. It 
might be said, and it has been said,‘ that the pre-existent 
Christ of Paul is not merely an ideal man, but a principle of 
the world, and so that anthropocentrie Christology which we 
deduce from the utterances about the historical and exalted 
Christ falls-to the ground in every instance. Plausible as 
the objection is, it is only plausible. It overlooks the con- 
gruence which exists for the apostle—and not for him only, 
but also for the speculation of his people generally—between 
the ideal man and the principle of the world. From the 
profound idea that man is the divine purpose of the world, in 
fact is a summary of the world, a microcosm, the Logos is 

1 Cf. Gess, lc. pp. 294, 295. 
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conceived by Philo as both the idea of the world and the 
original of humanity at the same time, and is therefore 
frankly designated dvOpwrros ovpdvios, ideal man. But in 
Col. i. Paul, as distinguished from Philo, in choosing, not the 
term “Logos,” but efx@v Tod Geod Tod doparov, puts the idea 
of humanity in the foreground, and then in the phrase 
TpOTOTOKOS TAINS KTicews, K.T-A., he develops it further to an 
idea of the world. For, according to Gen. i. 27, the image of 
God is the original of humanity; but because man is the 
central point and final aim of the world, because everything 
in the world exists for man’s sake, the original of humanity is 
at the same time to the apostle the sum-total of all the 
creative thoughts of God. Everything is placed in hin, 
mediated by him, and determined for him as is declared by 
the statements which follow in the passage in Colossians, and 
again this principle of the world is the head of the humanity 
that is well-pleasing to God, viz. the Church (ver. 18). And 
this again clearly indicates, even in the pre-existence idea 
itself, the profound distinction between the Pauline and 
Athanasian Christologies. The latter places beside God 
the Father a second divine Being, who in His homoousia 
stands as far from the world and humanity in itself as God 
the Father does. Paul, on the contrary, thinks of a real 
intermediate Being between God and the world, in whom the 
world already exists in possibility, a mpwtotoKos maons 
Krigews, év @ é€xticOn ta wavTa, who therefore with all His 
unique sublimity remains essentially subordinate to the one 
God, the Father. In conformity with his idea of man as one 
who can say Tod yap Kal yévos éopév (Acts xvii. 28), and yet 
remains a creature, he conceives the pre-existent Archetype 
from the first as the God-Man. The expression in Col. i. 15 
describes this extremely well; while the eica®v tod Oeod 
aopadtov describes Him as the self-revelation of the God who 
is invisible, the face of God turned as it were to the world, 
the mpwtotoxos maons xricews places Him as God’s first- 
born Son at the head of creation. Like the passage in 


: ‘I doubt whether rpardroxos aeons xtiosos 18 to be explained, not as 
: firstborn of all creatures,” but as “born before any creature” (Francke in 
Meyer’s Comment. p- 804). For zparéroxos is a firmly defined idea which 
places a definite person at the head of his fellows (brethren). Cf. Col. i. 
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Colossians, Phil. ii. 5 f., the other main statement about the 
pre-existence, is only explained from this fundamental view of 
the apostle, which widely differs from the Athanasian doctrine 
of the Trinity. The subject of which this passage treats is 
not God the Son, as in the so-called Athanasian symbol, or in 
Kenotic theories which look to this passage as their one 
anchor, but Jesus Christ, who is clearly distinguished from 
God ; the pop Gcod in which He pre-existed is no popdy 
Tov Geod, and the ica Ges eivat in question is no ica TO Bed 
etvat. On the contrary between Him and the eis Oeds, which 
is the Father (ver. 11); there remains a distinction so great that, 
as noted above, even the incomparable glory which Christ 
acquires by His self-emptying and His obedience unto death, 
does not come to Him of itself as a natural eternal possession, 
but is bestowed on Him by God’s free grace (€yapicaro), and 
must finally redound entirely to the honour of God the Father. 
From this it appears that the passage might be appealed to in 
support of an Arian rather than of an Athanasian Christology. 
But it also contains no reference to an “incarnation” in the 
proper sense of the word. Neither can the éxévwcev éavtor, 
which is explained by the parallel érazrelvwoev éavrov, signify 
a laying aside of His (divine) nature (which, moreover, would 
be an absurdity, as no being can lay aside its nature), but 
only the laying aside of a glorious appearance, a form of 
existence similar to God (wop¢y). Nor can the words, popdyv 
Sovrov Aa Bar, ev 6pLotm@paTe avOpaT@D yevomevos Kal oYIMaTL 
ctpebels ws avOpwrros, describe an actual incarnation (they 
rather describe an apparent incarnation @s; dvOpw7os), but 
only a descent into the common lot of humanity, a putting 
Himself on an equality with poor, weak, ordinary men (cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 3, 4). Certainly Paul in no other passage has gone 
so far in his poetic and speculative view of the personal life 
of the pre-existent One as in this, where he paints His passage 


18, xpwrdroxog tx rov vexpav=first among those who are risen from the 
dead ; Rom. viii. 29, xparéroxos éy worrois ddcaGois=first among many 
sons of God. On the other hand, the idea, “earlier born than any 
creature,” would have been differently expressed by the apostle. Francke, 
lc. p. 306, has correctly proved that in the rparéroxos waons xriocws nO 
distinction should be made between cixreu and xriGew, begetting and 
creating, as it is said of wisdom in Prov, viii. 22, 6 xUpiog Zxrioev pes, 
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from eternity to time with the colours of deliberate self- 
denial (colours which he borrows from the character of Jesus 
displayed on earth); but even here he does not go one step 
beyond the lines of the ideal man. This Being who in 
Himself is man cannot, indeed, become man subsequently, 
though He no doubt can, according to Paul, exchange His 
original heavenly state in which He existed “as a God,” €v 
popdz) Geo, for the earthly form of a servant's life; He can 
become in all things equal to His poor brethren on the earth, 
and in the death on the cross He can humble Himself 
beneath them in order to be, in return for this, exalted by 
God to supreme authority as head of the humanity He 
redeems,—an authority, however, which is and remains sub- 
ject to God. Nay, if we do not err, there hovered before the 
mind of the apostle in the whole passage the contrast of the 
’Addp xoixos and ’Adap émovpdvios, which furnished him in 
particular with the obscure expression ovy dprrarypov nyjcato 
To elvat ica Oew, For the first Adam, while still in the full 
glory of his likeness to God, did certainly count it robbery to 
be equal to God, something which one might snatch at (Gen. 
iii, 5), and thus through selfish disobedience he lost the glory 
which God intended for him. The second Adam, on the 
contrary, freely surrendered a real heavenly glory, and 
submitted in self-denying love to the most painful lot of 
earthly humanity. By so doing He proved His obedience 
towards God in the most perfect way, and thus He obtained 
as a reward of divine grace the toa 66 eivas, on which He 
did not rashly lay hands. Finally, the Pauline application of 
the name Son to Christ becomes clear only from the stand- 
point of this fundamentally anthropocentric view. The 
apostle applies the name Son to Jesus, not indeed so 
frequently as the name «vpsos, which describes in particular 
the state of glory of the exalted One, but it is frequent 
enough, and it is used of Him in all His three states, the 
historical, the glorified, and the pre-existent (the most con- 
spicuous examples of the latter are in Rom. viii, 3 ; Gal. iv. 
4; cf. Eph. i. 5), The original Messianic sense of the name 
no longer appeared in his use of it; though it never de- 
scribes a God the Son, but a Son of God of whom it is true 
that God the Father is not only His Father but also His 
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God* The name son expresses the union of human depend- 
ence and divine community of nature. The Son is His Father’s 
image, and at the same time His subject, both in the pre-existent 
state and in that of exaltation. Accordingly the apostle does 
not hesitate to apply the name son in the plural to believers 
who are led by the Spirit, and who consequently have an 
affinity of nature with Christ (Rom. viii. 14,15, 19; Gal. iii. 
26, iv. 6). He does, indeed (Rom. viii. 32), distinguish the 
one Son from the many by the addition of févov, which is 
meant there to emphasise the greatness of the sacrifice which 
the Father offers for the world. But notwithstanding the 
special relation to God which this asserts, believers in the 
same context are placed on a level with the Firstborn—eés 
TO elvat adToy TpwTdToKoY év ToAXois adeAdois (ver. 29). 
Though one may find in that ‘ésov the intimation of an 
original divine nature, yet it is but the divinity of an 
original into the likeness of which all believers are to be 
brought, ods mpoéyve, Kal mpowpicev cuppoppors Tis eiKdvos 
Tod viod avtod (Rom. viii. 29); tiv dd€av xuplov KatoTTps- 
Comevoe THv avtnv eixova petapoppovpeOa (2 Cor. iii. 18). 
Again, the Son is the special object of divine love (0 tus THs 
ayarns avtov, Col. i. 13); but so far is this from supposing 
any inner trinitarian relation that the elect are included from 
eternity in the same love, and, on the other hand, the idea of 
election—presupposing a human personality—is also applied 
to the “ Beloved” (Eph. i. 5, 6). These are so many features 
which come together in the notion of the ideal man, the pre- 
existent head of the Church, and therefore make it no longer 
appear strange, but only natural, that in 1 Cor. xv. 47 the 
pre-existent One is directly described as the avOpwmos && 
ovpavod and ézoupdvos. 


§ 13. SrARTING-POINT OF THE PAULINE CHRISTOLOGY 


The idea of the second Adam as dvOpwros mvevpatixds, 
in which, according to this view, the Pauline Christology is 


1 Tt isso verbally in Eph. i. 17: 6 deds rod xupiov neeav "Incod Xpriorod. 
But wherever mention is made of éeds xxl warip tod xvplov near, the 
genitive is undoubtedly dependent not merely on zarqp, but on decs xa 
TATND. 
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comprised, is the conclusive evidence that this Christology 
was developed as we have viewed it; that it started from 
the historical and exalted Christ, and from that only rose to 
the pre-existent Christ. For Jesus could only be viewed as 
the Sedrepos and éoyatos ’Addp from the historical standpoint. 
It followed afterwards, from the development of the specula- 
tive view, that the second on earth and in history is in God 
the first of all, And that was certainly an immense advance 
in knowledge; it was thereby perceived that to secure a 
union of the divine and human, to bring humanity to its 
height of ideal perfection, to full likeness and blessed com- 
munion with God, was the first idea of the heavenly Father, 
from which His whole government of the world, and even 
its creation, must be understood. With that the apostle 
had reached the highest standpoint of knowledge and of 
speculation. 


CHAPTER IV 
GOD AND THE WORLD 


§ 1. Source or THE KNOWLEDGE or Gop 


The apostle had known about God from his childhood, 
but he first knew Him as one ought to know Him (1 Cor. 
viii. 2-4), in Jesus Christ. “The God who had called light 
out of darkness—it is said in 2 Cor. iv. 6, in allusion both 
to the history of creation and to his own experience on the 
way to Damascus— hath shined in our heart, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” The God who showed him His open glory in the face 
of Jesus Christ,as in a mirror, was the God of Israel, but was 
a different God from that imagined by the Pharisee and Zealot. 
If, in accordance with his old faith, Paul saw in Him the one 
only God, he now knew this one God as the heavenly Father. 


§ 2. Unrry anp Trinity or Gop 


We have already seen in our christological investigations 
that the apostle adheres to the unity of God in the strict 
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sense, and does not enter on the path which led to the Church 
doctrine of the Trinity. To him the Father is not the first 
of three divine persons, so that the concept “God” includes 
in the same degree the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; 
but, as we have already noted, he regards the Father as the 
only God—riv eis Oeds, 6 tarnp (1 Cor. viii. 6). Yet it may 
be said that though the apostle has no doctrine of the Trinity, 
he has trinitarian tendencies. When, in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, he 
invokes the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God (revealing itself in this grace), and the communion, or 
communication, of the Holy Spirit (shedding abroad this love in 
the heart) ; or when, in naming the gifts of grace and blessings 
of salvation (1 Cor. xii. 4—6), he rises from the év rvetua to 
the els xvpuos, who is Lord of this Spirit (2 Cor. iii, 18), and 
from the els xvpsos to the eis Oeds kal mwatyp, who is God 
and Father of this «vpsos,—we have an economic Trinity, in 
which we recognise a decided subordinationism; we have a 
saving revelation of the one God, consisting of three stages. 
And besides the self-revelation of God through Christ, and the 
self-communication of Christ through the Spirit, there is also 
express mention of a fulness of God dwelling in Christ (Col. 
ii. 9); and again the dwelling of the Spirit in the heart, or in 
the community of believers, is conceived as God’s own in- 
dwelling (1 Cor. ili. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16). Now, if God in 
His entire fulness can dwell in Christ, and yet stand above 
Him as His God and Father; if,in the Holy Spirit, He can 
enter into the human heart, and yet remain in heaven, the 
Searcher of hearts, who hears and answers when His Spirit 
cries, Abba, Father, out of the hearts of His children (Rom. 
viii. 26, 2'7),—then the apostle manifestly supposes in God the 
possibility of a threefold mode of being—over the world, in 
Christ, and in the hearts of believers. And that certainly 
furnished a starting-point for the subsequent speculation of 
the Church. Nay, the apostle takes a further step in this 
direction. In the passage Eph. iv. 4—6, after having risen 
from mvedpa to Kvpios, and from x«vptos to Peds Kal ratyp, he 
ascribes to the latter, as such, a threefold mode of being in 
the words, 6 éml wdvtwv, Kal did TavTwv, Kal év Taow, a 
standing over all (believers), an acting through all, a dwelling 
in all. That gives us, if we choose to call it so, a kind of 
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ontological Trinity of God the Father. But we have to note 
in it a twofold distinction from that which is so named in 
the history of dogma. First, that threefold mode of being, 
or of conduct in God the Father, is not an inner relation of 
God to Himself, but an outer relation to the believers who 
are in the world. The apostle has nowhere speculated about 
the inner life of God apart from the world, not even in the 
passage 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11, where something of the kind has 
been supposed to be found by an overstraining of the com- 
parison there made. When he writes, Td yap mvedwa tavta 
épevvd, Kal Ta Baby tod Oeod" tis yap older dv bparrav Ta TOD 
ERD), el i) TO Prcute TOD avOpamrou TO év auto; OUTWS 
Kal Ta TOV OEod ovdels yvaxev eb px) TO TVEdMa TOD Oeod, he 
does not, as the connection shows, speak of an immanent self- 
knowledge of God, of which it would be difficult to conceive 
how it should only exist in the third hypostasis. But he 
speaks of the human knowledge of God, in virtue of the 
Spirit of God communicated to the apostle or prophet, as he 
does not write 76 wvedpa Tod Oeod TO év ado, but (ver. 12) 7d 
mvedua TO éx Ocod. Not in God as He lives in Himself, but 
out of the heart of the apostle, into which it has been poured, 
does the Spirit know the deep things of God, just as He cries 
also out of the same heart, Abba, Father (Rom. viii. 26, 27). 
The other distinction from the later ontological doctrine of 
the Trinity is that ér) rdvtov, dia wdvtov, év maou, ascribed 
to God the Father as such, does not lead to three divine 
persons or hypostases, but only to three modes of being, that 
is, to a purely modalistic Trinity. Even if the apostle should 
have imagined the dua ravtwv to be conditioned by the Son 
as the creative source of the world, that would not give a 
second trinitarian person; for though the pre-existent Christ 
is personally conceived, the fulness of God dwelling in Him 
is distinguished from Him as a person (Col.i.19). And thus 
the threefold relation which the apostle, in Eph. iv. 6, makes 
God the Father hold to believers, amounts rather to the dis- 
tinction of a transcendence of God over the world, and an 
immanence of God in the world, the latter of which is again 
conceived as twofold, a general presence in the world, and a 
special presence in the hearts of men. 
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§ 3. Nature or Gop, RELATION oF Love any Wratu 


The name Father given by Jesus is to our apostle also 
the proper name of God; the name xvpsos for God has a 
place beside it only in Old Testament statements or phrases. 
And Paul uses the name Father in the same sense as 
Jesus did. God is, above all, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, in a unique way, is His Son. Then He is 
in Christ our Father, the Father of all, into whose heart 
He has sent the Spirit of His Son (Gal. iv. 6). Finally, 
He is the Father simply (1 Cor. viii, 6; Gal i. 1; Eph. 
ii. 18, etce.); Eph. iii, 15 adds, é& 0b raéca ratpia év ovpavois 
Kat él yis ovouateras, in order to describe Him as the 
original and universal Father That supposes love as the 
nature of God; for what else can Fatherhood be than 
boundless unbought love? Though Paul has not given 
utterance to any definition of God’s nature like that of 
John, “God is love,” yet this idea is everywhere implied 
in his writings. He is never weary of praising the love 
of God, so that it is manifest that to him it is more than 
one divine attribute beside other attributes. If God has 
revealed Himself in Christ, and if in Him He has revealed 
His love and nothing but love, then the nature of God 
must be love (cf. Rom. v. 8, viii. 39, xi, 83, where Bados 
mrovtov does not go with xal codias Kal yrweoews, but 
describes independently the riches of God’s love, asserted 
in ver. 32). Naturally the unfathomable love of God, with 
its special expressions, as of«Ttpwoé (compassion, Rom. xii. 1 ; 
2 Cor. i. 3), éXeos (mercy, Rom. ix. 23, xi. 31; Eph. ii 4), 
xapis, grace, undeserved, pardoning and helping love to 
sinners (Rom. i. 7, iii, 24, v. 2, etc.), appears to the 
apostle, above all, in the work of redemption. But by 
tracing it back to a pre-temporal and eternal decree of 
love, the creation of the world itself appears as essentially 
an act of love on the part of one rich and blessed in 
Himself, who, of His own free will, goes forth from Himself 


1The play of words between reryp and rarpix (race) cannot be repro- 
duced. All races of angels and men are meant who spring from Him, 
and therefore are called zarpio:. The rhetorical passage means nothing 
more than a paraphrase of the idea of the universal Father. 
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and places before Himself something which is poor and 
needy, on which He can bestow the whole fulness of His 
life: év dydmrn mpoopioas ads els viodecliav Sia *Inood 
Xpictod eis adtov, cata Thy edSoKiav Tod Oedjpatos avtod, 
els Srasvov S0&ns ths ydpitos avtod, Eph. 1. 5, 6; cf. 
1 Cor. ii 7. It might be urged against this that Paul 
yet emphasises a principle in God that is opposed to 
love, viz. wrath (Rom. i 18, ii 5, iv..15, v. 9). But 
the wrath of God would only be a principle opposed to 
love, that is, annulling His pure love of nature, if it were 
synonymous with hate; but Paul has nowhere taught a 
real hatred on the part of God. That the expression 
éyOpot in Rom. v. 10, Col. i, 21, with reference to the 
relation of man to God, is not to be taken passively in 
the sense of hatred by God, but actively, according to the 
words Rom. viii. 7, 7d dpdvnua tis capKos éxOpa eis 
Qeov, follows from the doctrine of reconciliation. But in 
Rom. xi. 28 the hatred on the part of God to the Jews 
is immediately explained by the following dyamnrot dia 
Tovs matépas as a merely apparent hatred, and the Old 
Testament tov ’Hoad éuionoa, in Rom. ix. 13, is meant, 
just as puoety in Luke xiv. 26, only as a rejection of one 
in favour of another who is preferred. But though wrath, 
as distinguished from hatred, is the refusal to manifest 
love, it is, not necessarily refusal to cherish love, which 
rather in the case of an angry father continues to live in 
his inmost heart, and is to some extent the source of his 
anger at the faults of his child. The wrath of God is, 
in. Paul,—as in the Scriptures generally,—His holy dis- 
pleasure with evil, His fierce indignation against all impiety 
and immorality of man (Rom, i. 18), such as cannot but 
exist in the ethically perfect divine Being. It has been 
maintained? that this is always conceived by Paul, eschato- 
logically, as divine energy directed to the annihilation 
of the refractory, and the assertion is so far true that to 
the apostle the wrath of God becomes complete, and is 
completely revealed in the final judgment, and therefore 
he often understands by épy) or dpyi) epxouévn (1 Thess. 
i, 10) the final judicial ‘revelation of wrath. The wrath 
1 By A. Ritschl, Rechtfertigung wnd Verséhnung, ii. p. 38. 
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of God, however, is by no means regarded by him as first 
appearing at the final judgment, but as existing always 
wherever sin is. According to Rom. i. 18, its manifestation 
lies before the apostle in the God-forsaken heathen world, 
and, according to Eph. ii. 3, Jewish as well as Gentile 
Christians were d@vcev by nature, in which the odp£ and the 
ppovnua tis capes ruled and revolted against God’s com- 
mandment, réxva opyfs, children, that is, objects of wrath. 
But they were, at the same time, objects of the seeking, 
saving love of God. The relation of the wrath and love 
of God is set forth with special clearness in Rom. ii. 4, 5, 
v. 8, 9: “Or despisest thou the riches of His goodness, 
and forbearance, and long-suffering; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But, after thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath and God’s righteous judg- 
ment.” The sinner, therefore, is under the wrath of God; 
and yet, at the same time, is under His goodness, patience, 
and long-suffering—the evidences of His love. In proportion 
as he does not suffer himself to be led to repentance by 
the love of God, wrath grows (consequently, it is not 
absolute from the first) against the day of wrath. Again, 
when it is said, “God commendeth His love towards 
us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us; 
much more then being now justified by His blood we 
shall be saved from wrath through Him,” we see—perhaps 
to our surprise—that even the pardoned and _ justified, 
much as they are the objects of the divine love, are regarded 
by the apostle as needing deliverance from wrath. Even 
they therefore continue somehow under it, viz. so far as 
they yet cherish sin—things displeasing to God. They 
are only made the objects of pure and eternal love when 
the {7 Xpictod, the communion of life with Christ, 
becomes perfect in them. We see, then, that the wrath 
of God has to do with the sinner ‘in the man, while 
love applies to the man in the sinner. Where wrath and 
love coexist, and are related to the same person, this two- 
fold relation is a relative and conditioned one, and can 


1 The efforts of Ritschl to interpret this passage also eschatologically 
are manifestly against the plain wording and context, 
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only continue so long as neither sin nor sanctification has 
become perfect in the man. But we can conceive a point 
where there is nothing more in the man for God to be 
angry with, and nothing more for Him to love. In the 
one case the man is finally delivered from wrath by Christ ; 
in the other, wrath accumulated to the utmost breaks 
over him “on the day of wrath and righteous judgment.” 
But if that is so, then the Pauline idea of the wrath of 
God, inasmuch as it designates not merely the final judicial 
revelation of wrath, but something habitual and natural 
in God} expresses that inner limitation of the eternal 
love which lies in its ethical nature, in its necessary 
opposition to all evil, that is, in its holiness. It is the 
holiness of God which asserts itself in His wrath. The 
holiness of God, however, is not in contradiction to His 
love, but is an essential attribute of it as an ethically 
perfect love. It is only the limitation of the manifestation 
of love which can never be made to evil as such. 


§ 4. ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, ESPECIALLY THAT OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


What the apostle mentions incidentally of other divine 
attributes, with the exception of .one concept to be discussed 
immediately, needs scarcely any exposition ; they are partly 
the ontological, partly the ethical characteristics of God the 
Father, which need no explanation to Christian thought. The 
unity of God is emphasised, not only in the sense of number, 
but aiso in the uniformity of the divine conduct, the all- 
embracing equality of His love (Rom. iii. 30: elmep efs 6 Oeds 
bs Sixarwoes Tepito x Tictews Kai aKxpoBvortiay Sid Ths 
mvoTews). In contrast with the mortality and nothingness of 
the creature, God is called the Everlasting and Eternal 
(Rom, i, 23, xvi. 26), who alone hath glory and majesty. 
He is the Almighty, who can call into existence things that 
are not, and with whom nothing is impossible (Rom. i. 20, 


u The assertion of Kiihl (Hetlsbedeutung des Todes Christ2), that the wrath 
of God is not conceived in Paul as a continuous line of conduct on the 
part of God, but as a momentary outburst, does not agree with Rom. i. 18 ; 
_ Eph. ii. 3, and rests on a confusion of the idea and its form. the 
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iv. 17-21), the only wise God, whose plans are unsearchable, 
and His ways past finding out (Rom. xvi, 27, xi. 33), the 
absolutely independent and free One, whose least and greatest 
actions rest on His free will and good pleasure (Col. i. 19; 
Gal. i. 15). But all that is conditioned and determined by 
His ethically perfect nature. For His element is light, that 
is, radiant purity and goodness revealing itself, the absolute 
opposite of ethical darkness (2 Cor. vi. 14); so that His sons 
must walk in the light and be children of the light (Eph. 
v. 8, 9; 1 Thess. v. 5). Again, He is the God of peace 
(Rom. xv. 32; 1-Cor. xiv. 33; 1 Thess. v. 23), that is, of 
order and harmony, and therefore of satisfaction and blessed- 
ness (e/p7vn beside ydpes in the salutations of the Epistles). 
He is the true and faithful One (Rom. iii. 3, 7; 1 Cor. i. 9), who 
never contradicts Himself, and leaves no promise’ unfulfilled. 
He is rich in goodness, patience, long-suffering, mercy, and 
grace (Rom. i. 4, iii. 26 ; Eph. ii, 4—Rom. iii. 24; Eph. i. 6, 
ete.). To this circle of ethical attributes belongs also His 
righteousness, which, according to Rom. ii. 5, 25, 26, is 
essentially exemplified in the work of redemption, and is 
usually conceived in a wrong or, at least, onesided way as 
judicial or penal righteousness, and is therefore placed in 
fundamental contradiction with the divine grace. Not only 
the Pauline, but the whole biblical thought and expression 
about “righteousness” is essentially different; it is not 
juristic but ethical. When the Scriptures speak of a righteous 
or unrighteous man, they mean chiefly, and for the most 
part, not a judge faithful to duty or forgetful of duty, but a 
morally righteous or a morally perverted man; and it is the 
same with the application of the idea of righteousness to God. 
The biblical S¢cavos, as a translation of the Hebrew P™¥ (from 
PTY, to be upright), designates the morally right or righteous, 
the man who lives and acts in accordance with the moral rule 
of conduct ; just as the contrary dévcos, adixia is the summary 
of all moral perversity, the designation of the immoral as 
such (Rom. i. 18, iii. 5, vi. 13, cf. with ver. 19, etc). And 
so also the divine Sccaroodyn is by Paul (Rom. i. 5) contrasted 
with our décxia, that is, sinfulness is conceived as its complete 
opposite. This alone makes the fact intelligible, that in the 
same paragraph (cf. ver. 5 with vv. 3, 7) the idea of God’s 
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righteousness is interchangeable with that of His faithfulness 
and truth. Faithfulness and truth have nothing to do with 
penal righteousness, but have to do with integrity, with moral 
aprightness. Consequently, righteousness in God and man is 
not so much, in the biblical sense, one particular moral quality 
alongside of others, as their righteous or moral conformity to 
a standard. And as the highest moral standard is the holy 
love which God cherishes and bears in Himself, He is righteous 
inasmuch as He conducts Himself in conformity with this 
holy love He conducts Himself according to it in imposing 
moral demands on men dvcatopata (Rom. viii. 4), and 
attaching a penal sentence to their transgression (Rom. i. 32). 
Consequently, He is righteous also when He judges the 
transgressors, and especially the incorrigible sinners; cf. the 
. idea of dcxavoxpicta, Rom. ii. 5, which certainly justifies the 
penal righteousness as a partial notion of the divine right- 
eousness.2. But he conducts himself not less, but more, in 
accordance with that standard when He pardons and helps 
to put morally right the sinful man. It may be surprising 
and foreign to our custom to see such acts of God’s grace 
placed under the point of view of His righteousness, but it is 
undeniably the custom of the Bible. “Deliver me from 
blood-guiltiness,” exclaims the Psalmist (Ps. li. 16), “that my 
tongue may speak of Thy righteousness.” The same idea of 
a saving righteousness of God is found in Deutero-Isaiah 
(xlvi. 13, li. 5, 8, lvi. 1); and in the New Testament it is said, 
1 John i. 9: “If we confess our sins, He (God) is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.” We have the very same idea of the characteristic 
righteousness of God in the celebrated passage Rom. iii. 24, 25, 
to be discussed later on. “Whom (Jesus) God hath set forth 
a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 


* Kiih?s assertion, l.c., is quite mistaken, that the biblical idea of God’s 
righteousness is a purely formal one, at the basis of which is laid now this, 
now that standard. The biblical idea of righteousness would in that case 
destroy itself. 

* The assertion of Ritschl, l.c., p. 116, that the word refers to the 


een of the righteous, is undoubtedly in opposition to the 
contex 
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the forbearance of God. To declare at this time His right- 
eousness, that He might be just, and the justifier of him who 
believeth in Jesus.” The proof of His righteousness here does 
not consist in punishing an innocent man with death, in order 
to let the guilty go free (which would be anything but a proof 
of righteousness), but in giving practical proof of His moral 
earnestness and zeal so long suspended in passing over the sins 
of ignorance, and in presenting to men in Christ’s death an 
effective means of effacing their sin through faith, that is, in 
effectually interposing against sin, and helping men to get rid 
of it. Now, if the divine righteousness is such that it does not 
merely judge, but much rather helps and justifies (cf. ver. 26, eds 
TO elvat adTov Sixatov Kal SixatodvTa), interposes against sin ; 
and if, on the other hand,—which is mostly overlooked,—the 
divine grace is not merely a forgiving grace, but at the same 
time a transforming power, stronger than any law in keeping 
men right (Rom. vi. 14),—it is clear how little in Paul’s case 
there can be any talk of a conflict between righteousness and 
grace in God. 


§ 5. Tar IDEA oF CREATION 


All these declarations about the nature and attributes of 
God presuppose the existence of a world in relation to which 
God stands. For though the apostle knows of a mpo xata- 
Bods koowov (Eph. i. 4), yet, as remarked above, he has not 
speculated about a being and life of God not related to the 
world. His doctrine of the pre-existent Son has already 
informed us how, in accordance with his whole way of looking 
at things, he passes from God to the world. As it is the 
nature of love to go out of itself, to communicate itself to 
others in order to find itself again in them, the apostle has 
undoubtedly, by the help of the idea of a real self-revelation 
of God, conceived the motive and model of the creation of the 
world. He has supposed that God, in that image of Himself 
which is the original of the world and humanity, first pro- 
jected from Himself an ideal world, a summary of His creative 
ideas, through which He then called into existence the multi- 
tude of His creative works; that mpwtdrokos maons Kticews 
of which it is said first, Col. i 16, 67s év adt@ éxticOn 7a 
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mdvra, and then again Ta wavta 6? adbtod éxtuctat, two 
statements of which the former designates the ideal existence 
of all things in Him, and the latter their real production 
through Him. A third utterance, by adding to ev avT@ and 
8? adtod, eis avtov, expresses the idea that all things were 
created for Him, and have in Him as original the goal of their 
destiny ; this not only describes the world’s nature as growth 
as intended for development and history, but it expresses the 
most exalted and most complete idea of the world. The 
world is to attain to that Archetype of it which is the image 
of the invisible God; it is to be and become a vessel and 
mirror of God’s glory. We must not, however, overlook that 
this speculative view of the transition from God to the world 
and His relation to it, is not with the apostle the only one. 
That old and simpler view of the Bible, which needs no personal 
Logos for the creation of the world, but ascribes it directly to 
God the Father, and leaves Him to rule and govern His 
world with the same directness, is found alongside of it. 
The apostle speaks likewise in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of a codia @eod, 
iv mpodpicev po ai@vev, which is the same as that men- 
tioned in Prov. viil., the eternal decree which lies at the basis 
of the world, and issues in a blessed kingdom of God. This 
copia, however, is not a person or hypostasis, but a simple 
idea which the Spirit of God has revealed to the apostle. 
Again, the whole relation of God to the world, which in Col. 
i. 16 is mediated by Him who is the eternal image of God, is 
in Rom. xi. 36 ascribed directly to God the Father: dre é& 
avtod Kat Sv adtod Kai eis a’toy Ta wdavta., Consequently 
God has not only produced the whole course of the world 
from Himself, but He mediates it, and leads it to Himself as 
the goal of its perfection, without any mention of an inter- 
mediate principle between God and world. Nay, the evidences 
of this old and simpler view in the Bible regarding the 
relation of God to the world, are more numerous than those 
of that speculative view. God is said in Rom. iv. 17 to call 
those things that are not as though they were—calls them 
into existence, “God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light” (2 Cor.iv. 6), It is not the pre-existent Son then, but 
the Father Himself, who performs the six days’ work. God 
gives the plants their bodies (1 Cor. xv. 38); He has 
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arranged the members of the human body (1 Cor. xii. 18), 
He has raised up Christ by the power of His glory, and will 
also quicken our mortal bodies through His Spirit (Rom. viii. 
11; 1 Cor. vi. 14). He spoke to Abraham without a pecirns, 
an intermediate person (Gal. iii. 18,19). The «Ajous, the 
calling into the fellowship of His Son (Rom. viii. 30; 1 Cor. 
i, 9, etc.), is throughout ascribed to Him. These are purely 
creative or world-governing acts of God, in which there is no 
thought of a mediation through the pre-existent Christ, nay, 
in which such a thought is partly excluded by the ideas 
themselves. They prove that the theological idea on which 
his doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence and Christ’s activity as 
Creator of the world rests, had only relative value for the 
apostle; his thought was so little fixed that he frequently 
presents two different aspects of the matter side by side, and 
so this idea was not essential to him, and we are justified in 
treating even the christological use made of that idea only as 
an accessory of his knowledge of Christ, and not as belonging 
to its foundation. But whichever view he follows, his idea of 
the world and of creation always ends in man as God’s 
proper aim, as the being on whom the love of God desires to 
rest. If he follows the speculative view, the pre-existent 
Son, in whom the ideal world is comprised, bears from the 
first ideal human features, and so He represents the form of 
God’s favourite (j#yamnpévos, vios ayamns, Eph. i. 63; Col. i. 
13), to which every child of man who is perfected as a child 
of God is to attain. But it is the same when he keeps 
within the simple view of the Bible. All things are of God; 
but we men are not only created by Him, but also to Him 
_ (1 Cor. viii. 6). The eternal decree in which all His Baén, 
His deep, mysterious thoughts, are contained, is prearranged 
before the world for our glory, the glory of the sons of men 
(1 Cor.ii..'7—10). He has chosen Jesus as His beloved before 
the foundation of the world, and “chosen us in Him to be 
holy and unblamable before Him in love, having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children by Jesus to Himself” (Eph. 
i. 4, 5). It may be surprising that in connection with this 
special and unique destiny of man to communion with God— 
for he ascribes such a destiny to no angel—the 
not made use of the old biblical idea of the er 
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in the image of God. He only once touches on it, and then 
not on its highest side; for he only uses it to express the 
sovereignty of man upon earth, as giving the man a relative 
advantage over the woman (1 Cor. xi. 7). But indirectly he 
has used it with great power by emphasising the destiny of 
believers to become cuppophovs tis eixdvos Tod viod Tov 
cod (Rom. viii. 29), and he gives it most vigorous expression 
in other words in the sermon at Athens, when he says—not 
of Christ, but of man as such—révos ody brdpyovtes Tov Oeod 
(Acts xvii. 29). We have already, in our discussion of his 
anthropology, seen how this divine descent of man consists in 
God’s having implanted in the earthly material (yots, 1 Cor. 
xv. 47) a germ of life from His own being and nature, a 
mvevuatexov from the eternal Pneuma. 


§ 6. HEAVEN AND THE ANGELS 


The old division of the world into heaven and earth is, 
as a matter of course, repeated in Paul. In that passage of 
Colossians in which the apostle enlarges most on the creation 
of the world, he divides the world created in the mpwtoroxos 
first of all into ta dvta év Tois otpavots Kal émt tis ys, 
Ta 6pata Kal ta dopata (Col. i. 16). And he is still on 
‘ground common to the Bible writers when, in addition, he 
incidentally mentions an underworld (Phil. ii, 10), the 
dwelling-place of departed souls not yet entered into heaven, 
which is thought of as under the earth. But Paul’s idea of 
heaven is somewhat complex. There is no thorough dis- 
tinction made between the singular ovpaves and the plural 
(odpavot or érovpdvia, which reminds us of the Hebrew form 
of the word); but the apostle manifestly regards the higher 
world as divided into a series of ascending spheres. He 
speaks once of a third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2), and another 
time he makes Christ (after His resurrection) ascend above 
all heavens (Eph. iv. 10)——an idea in which the very heavens 
to which the glorified Christ attains are distinguished as the 
creative work of God from God Himself, who is above the 
heavens. But there are two notions of heaven which diverge 
from one another, an ideal and an empirical one. The ideal 
heaven, as it were the uppermost sphere, is conceived as the 
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throne of God (Rom. i. 18); the home and dwelling-place of 
the Son of God (1 Cor. xv. 47; Col. iii. 1; 1 Thess. i. 10, 
iv. 16), the kingdom of eternal blessedness, and the goal of 
perfection which believers seek, and in which they already 
have a right of citizenship (2 Cor. v. 1; Eph. i. 3; Phil. iii. 
20; Col. iii 1 f.). In other passages the apostle by éwoupavia 
manifestly thinks of the lowest sphere, the visible heavens 
(anp). He thinks of it as the home of the evil spirits who 
rule earthly things (é£ovcia tod dépos, Eph. ii, 2=7a 
TVEVPATKA THS Tovnpias év Tols émovpaviots, Vi. 12). But 
in it Christ, when He comes again, will take His seat to judge 
the world and destroy those evil powers (1 Thess. iv. 17; 
1 Cor. xv. 24). It is therefore thought of as the sphere on 
which the earth and earthly things chiefly depend, and from 
which they are ruled. This brings us to the world of angels 
or spirits, who are to be understood by the adépara (Col. i. 16), 
and who are represented as dwelling éy tots ésovpavicws,— 
an obscure part of the apostle’s view of the world which is 
usually but wrongly passed over without notice. Without 
teaching anything about the angels, the apostle shows that he 
was keenly occupied with the notion of them. There exists 
for him a living connection between the world of spirits and 
of men. His fortunes as an apostle are a spectacle to angels 
and to men (1 Cor. iv. 9). The Corinthian women are not 
to come to public worship unveiled, because of the angels 
(1 Cor. xi. 10). He warns against errors, even though pro- 
claimed by an angel from heaven (Gal. i. 8), and assumes 
that the Christian community, with its glorified Head, will 
have to judge even angels (1 Cor. vi. 3). The difficulty of 
applying the usual notion of good and evil angels to such 
passages, should make us mindful that we have here a 
peculiar element of Pauline thought which the imaginative 
and speculative mind of the apostle constructed out of the 
fluid Old Testament or Judaic idea of angels. This peculiar 
element appears in the designation of the angels as apyxai, 
éfovoias, Suvapers, Opovot, kupsorntes ; for that angels and not 
earthly authorities are meant by these designations is clear 
from the comparison of Col. ii. 10, 15 with vv. 18, 19 (cf. 
also the dpyayyedos, 1 Thess. iv. 16). Those mysterious 
beings appear mostly in the Epistle to the Colossians, where 
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the combating of a worship of angels specially leads the 
apostle thereto. But even in the contemporary Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and not less in the earlier main Epistles, they 
appear as a familiar element of his view of the world (Rom. 
viii. 38; 1 Cor. xv. 24). The riddle of the spirit world is 
at first ae increased by these new and impersonal designa- 
tions; for how mysterious and apparently contradictory are 
the hinge which the apostle says of those “ principalities, 
mights, dominions, or powers”! According to Col. i. 16, 
they are the dopara which God created in the first-begotten 
of every creature, and in ver. 20 God has reconciled them to 
Himself, and brought peace to them by that Firstborn ; but in 
ii. 15 He has divested them of their lordship, and leads 
them in triumph. According to Col. ii. 10, Eph. i. 21, 
Christ is the head rdons dpyijs cat éEovoias, who is throned 
over them in heaven; and yet, according to Eph. vi. 12, 
Christians have to endure a conflict more difficult than 
against flesh and blood, mpds tas dpxas, pos Tas eFoucias, 
™ pos TOUS Koo poxpatopas TOU OKOTOUS TOUTOU, mpos Ta 
TVEVLATLKA THS Tovnpias év Trois érroupaviors. And from 
Eph. ii. 2 we learn that Christ is not their actual governor, 
but the dpyav tis éEovolas Tod dépos is Satan, and therefore 
the exalted and triumphant Christ must finally destroy them 
as enemies (1 Cor, xv. 24, 25). The first ray of light in 
this darkness is given in 1 Cor. xv. 26, according to which 
even death, the last enemy, belongs to these apyats that are 
to be put down. We call to mind that in its more developed 
doctrine of angels, Judaism represented death as an angel—a 
destroying angel (cf. 2 Kings xix. 35); that it supposed 
every heathen nation to have its angel or genius (Dan. x. 13, 
20; Sir. xvii, 14), in the same way as the Apocalypse sup- 
poses each of the seven Churches to have a peculiar genius; 
that, in particular, powers and ordinances of nature were 
personified as angels, or angels were thought of as their 
directors and rulers (cf. Heb. i. 7; Rev. vii. 1, xvi. 5). The 
apostle, with his peculiar speculation, put life into these 
notions in which he had been edueated. The apyat, éfouvc iar, 
Suvapers are in his imagination personifications of created 
powers, they are the cosmic orders or powers on which the 
worlds of nature and history depend, and by which they are 
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sustained. They are found in God’s idea of the world as 
moments, means, or possibilities, and so they are said to be 
created in the Firstborn (Col. i 16). But they do not 
represent either the aim of the world or its principle. The 
bearer of the idea of the world, the mpwtotoxos, stands far 
above them, and is their rightful head (Eph. i. 21; Col. ii. 
10). But the course of the world has not continued to be 
normal. Evil powers have arisen, sin and death. The 
powers of nature have set themselves up as gods. The 
presiding spirits of the nations, instead of subordinating 
themselves to the higher and uniform idea given in the 
prototype of humanity, have made themselves their own end, 
and thus they have divided the one humanity into sections, 
hating and fighting one another. Then there appears in the 
world the highest idea of God realised in a human life in 
Christ. He reconciles the national ideals that are at vari- 
ance with each other by setting up one people of God com- 
posed of Jews and Greeks, Greeks and barbarians (Eph. ii. 
14-17, iii, 10).1. He divests the deified powers of nature of 
their usurped majesty, and leads them in His triumph by 
vindicating the alone true Deity of His Father (Col. ii. 15), 
He overcomes sin and death by His dying and rising again. 
But He does all this at first only virtually. The power and 
possibility of doing so exist in Him, and are introduced to 
the world by Him. In the actual world finite powers which 
have fallen into a state of indifference and opposition to God 
continue to exist and rage far and near. The Christian com- 
munity has a far harder conflict to endure with the powers 
of heathendom, the national ideals and the spirit of the age 
which are still powerful, than if it had to fight with flesh and 
blood, with a human belligerent power. The spirit of selfish- 
ness and of worldly pleasure still rules as a “god of this 
world,” and Death still exercises his fearful power over all, 
even over believers. The task, therefore, of the exalted Christ 
is to put every principality, dominion, and power beneath 
His feet, to destroy death as the last enemy, and thus secure 


1 This is a view which the apostle loves to dwell upon, especially in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is very specially devoted to the 
exhibition of Christianity as the higher element of unity between Jews 
and Gentiles in the Churches composed of both, 
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victory for God, who is all in all, to bring in the complete 
dominion of God alone (1 Cor. xv. 21-28). That is the 
profoundly spiritual interpretation which the apostle gives to 
the Jewish conception of angels. It takes up this conception 
into a magnificent philosophy of the world, and does not 
finally leave us in uncertainty about the conjectured person- 
ality of the angels. This personality is throughout only a 
form of presentation such as the poetic thought of the Bible 
could not help giving to real powers, but the inference from 
which it does not draw. Even the apostle may have shared 
this notion, though he uses expressions which are far from 
personal, dpyai, é£ovcla, «.7.A. But he has nowhere treated 
the angels as ends to God, which is the decisive mark of 
personality, as beings in whose moral development the per- 
sonal and eternal God wished to reveal Himself. He 
nowhere speaks of an eternal salvation or condemnation of 
the angels; but simply of a being put down or destroyed, 
such as might be affirmed of impersonal powers and laws; 
and how, in particular, could he seriously regard death as a 
personality ? 


§ 7. Tae Onicin or Moran Evin 


This Pauline conception of finite created powers, which 
rule the visible world till they are done away with at last in 
the victorious divine idea, is very significant of his whole view 
of the course of the world, however fantastic and obscure it 
may be to us. ‘The apostle does not, as some have thought- 
lessly done, conceive the original world as already perfect, 
answering completely to the divine idea; but as he every- 
where views the world as in the highest sense historical, he 
distinguishes also between its original capacity and its ideal 
perfection. The creation did not proceed from God’s hand 
as In any sense complete, but as a growing thing. God 
created the world for growth which is to be guided by Him, 
but which, proceeds of itself, and whose goal must, of course, 
lie higher than its starting-point. In other words, when the 
apostle says, €€ adrod cal Sv adtod Kal es adtov Ta TavTa 
(Rom. xi. 36), he thinks not of an earthly return of individual 
existences into the universal, and the loss of their separate 
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being, but the completion of a process of development founded 
and guided by God to the goal of a perfect conformity to and 
communion with Himself. This process of development is 
possible only by the creation of the dpyai, é£ovotar, duvapes 
as a kind of divine lieutenancy; that guarantees from the 
beginning a certain separateness of life to the world, a com- 
parative independence with regard to God, which does not 
exclude His guiding influence, but which does exclude the 
possibility of regarding everything that appears in it as 
directly divine, and of tracing back the substance of every- 
thing that happens in it to His will. God, according to Paul, 
leaves the world He created in a state of independence and 
freedom. And in that freedom is involved, as a matter of 
course, the possibility of a fall into the undivine, the 
possibility of evil. Now, as Paul in the majority of the 
above passages conceives the apyai, éEovoia:, Svvdpers in this 
way, they contain not merely the possibility, but the full 
reality of evil in themselves. They are at variance with one 
another. They are in revolt against their rightful Head, and 
exercise illegal power, so that Christ has to divest them of 
that power and lead them captive in triumph. They have 
death, the shadow of sin, in their midst. How has this revolt 
come into the creation of God? How did the apostle, start- 
ing from the idea of creation, conceive the origin of evil ? 
This question can be answered only tentatively and by a sort of 
guessing, so fragmentary and enigmatic are his declarations on 
the point. Let us fix our attention, first, on his conception of 
Satan, which, like all New Testament writers, he has taken 
over from the Old Testament and Judaism. He calls Satan 
_ (Eph. ii. 2) the dpyav ris eEovcias tod aépos, the prince or 

governor of that spirit world which he thought of in the 
atmosphere encircling the earth, and he makes him carry on the 
natural government of the world from thence. Satan thus 
appears likewise to belong to those degenerate dpyat kal é£ovclar 
which are described in vi. 12 as the rvevpartixa Tis Tovnpias : 
only he takes the highest, or more correctly the lowest, but 
the mightiest place amongst them. Beyond this we see that 
Paul, like Jesus before him, thinks of Satan as the undivided 
principle of physical and moral evil. On the one hand, an evil- 
doer is delivered to him eds d\eOpov capkos (1 Cor. v. 5), to 
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smite him like Job with bodily sickness, and it was an dyyeXos 
catava who tortured the apostle with bodily suffering (2 Cor. 
xii. 7). On the other hand, he is the seducer who draws a 
man away from faith and seeks to plunge him in despair 
(2 Cor. ii. 7,11). He is therefore, as it were, the unity of sin 
and death, their common &p07—or, as we should say, perhaps, 
after our investigation about the odp&, he is the fleshly 
principle, the principle of selfishness, and as such he exists 
already as an ungodly principle in the very essence of the 
creature. But the apostle has not followed up the mystery 
of the origin of evil in the form of this mythological con- 
ception of Satan. The idea of Satan plays no prominent réle 
in his thought. He has left it entirely out of account, 
especially and very notably where he treats of the origin of 
sin and death. These he simply mentions, and the latter of 
them (1 Cor. xv. 24, 25), and without doubt the former also, 
the ruler of the world (Rom. v. 21), he has placed among the 
apyat and é€ovclat, Is it too bold a conjecture to suppose 
that among these created dpyat and éfovclas he thought also 
of potentialities in contrast to actualities, possibilities estab- 
lished by God without their being under necessity of coming 
to reality? We get the idea, not from the ambiguity of the 
concepts é£ouvcia, duvvauts, but from Rom. v. 12: 9 apapria 
els Tov Kdcpov eioHrOev Kat Sid THs amaptias o Oavatos. 
From what other quarter can sin and death have entered into 
the world than from the kingdom of possibility in which they 
were resting? Just as it is said of sin in the life of the 
individual (Rom. vii. 9), so in the life of the world they were 
lifeless, vexpat, established by God as mere possibilities, as 
powers not actually existing until the fatal act of Adam’s will 
called them into réality. Only in this way can we understand 
why the apostle does not place Satan but Adam, as he con- 
ceives him, in the foreground of his thought. The decision of 
the future of the world’s history proceeds, not from the dpyaé 
and éfovciae whose impersonal nature is clearly seen at this 
point, but from man, the personal being endowed with free- 
dom. He, placed midway between God and nature, and 
related to both, meant to know and to obey God, yet having 
power to take another course and invited by the world of 
sense to try and find in it the source of his true life, holds in 
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his own hands the balance of destiny. He lets the scale dip on 
the wrong side, and dark powers, which should have remained 
bound, are unfettered and enter into the real world out of the 
kingdom of possibility in order to make themselves its masters. 
The godless principle, the principle of natural selfishness, be- 
comes the prince, nay, the god of this world (2 Cor. iv. 4). 


§ 8. THE OrIGIN oF PuysicaL Evin 


It need not surprise us that Paul makes the effects of 
this portentous fact of the passage of moral evil from the 
kingdom of the possible into the actual world, which he pre- 
supposes in the primitive history, extend not merely to 
humanity, but to the whole creation under man. For the 
latter, to which man on his bodily side belongs, exists from 
the first for his sake, and is from the first the serviceable 
companion of his way. A mysterious fragment of our 
apostle’s speculative theory of the world (for it is expressed 
in his Epistles only in fragmentary hints) enables us to guess 
how, from this point of view, he conceived the origin of 
physical evil. We refer to the remarkable passage Rom. viii. 
19-22, about the sighing of the creature: 1) yap aroxapadokia 
Ths KTicews THY aToKdAUpW THY vidv Tob Geod ameKdéyeTaL 
TH yap paraTnte 7 KTlow bmeTayn, ovY Exovca, AAA Sid 
tov vmrotaéavta, én’ édrrids OudTs Kal avTn 9 KTLoW EXevOEpw- 
Onoeta amd THs Sovdrcias THs POopas els tiv édevOepiay 
Ths Soéns Tov Téxvwy TOD Deod. Oildapev yap, OTL Taca 7 
Ktiols aovotevates Kal ovvwdiver dpye tov viv. That the 
unconscious creation, the world of nature below humanity, 
is here meant by the wdca xriows which sighs and longs, is 
clear from the complete distinction which exists even at the 
end (ver. 23) between the xriow and the viol cod, the chil- 
dren of men arriving at the perfection of salvation. The 
apostle sees this world of nature in a condition which 
neither is the original nor shall be the final one; it is under 
a curse imposed on it at a definite point of time (iaerdyn), 
which is, however, against its native tendency, and is there- 
fore borne by it unwillingly (ody éxotoa, ver. 20), and with 
sighing. This curse is the warasorns, the vanity and nullity, 
or the Sovacia. THs POopas, the being subject to corruption ; it 
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is the dominion of death in nature. The apostle did not 
imagine the original state of nature as without growth or 
decay, but he probably conceived it just as he conceived the 
capacity and destiny of man, as intended for growth in order 
to attain at last to ideal and immortal forms. But now it 
is doomed to a cheerless round of eternal growth and decay 
that is ever aimlessly repeated, to a watavorns in the most 
proper sense. In the deep, low plaint that on that account 
runs through it, and breaks from the heart of humanity 
living in closest connection with nature, the apostle found 
a poetic expression for the manifold appearances of the im- 
perfect, contradictory, and corruptible in nature, in a word, 
for natural evil. If we now inquire as to the sources to 
which he traces back this sad condition of the life of nature, 
we find it in the connection which he supposes between the 
future deliverance of nature and the redemption of the 
bodies of the sons of God. As the completed redemption of 
man is to be the signal for the deliverance of nature, so un- 
doubtedly the apostle regards the beginning of man’s error, 
the fall, as the signal for the dovrela ths POopads of nature. 
Whether the ova tov trora~avta in ver. 20 refers to Adam 
or to God, the apostle undoubtedly regarded the moment 
in which man by his sin called down death upon himself 
and his race, as that in which the principle of death obtained 
a power in the whole life of nature which it did not possess 
before! It is true that the primitive act of the human race 
which is assumed by the apostle, the false step of Adam, is 
not made more conceivable in its universal effects by the 
fact that it convulsed and threw into disorder the life of 
nature outside man; and we occupy very much the same 
position towards this view of the origin of physical evil, 
which we may call mythical, as towards the corresponding 
view of the origin of sin. But it must ever be regarded 
as the kernel of the apostle’s thought, that the present con- 
dition of nature, torn by inner contradiction and war, and 
felt by man as a source of manifold misery, does not in any- 


1 Tt is certainly God to whom the dxreréyy in Rom. viii. 20 finally 
points back ; but the expression 0:2 tov ixorazavre is, in reference to 
God, so singular, that one is forced to apply the idea to Adam, Spoken 


of God, it must have read Ose rod Urordeavros, 
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way correspond with the original divine idea; but it is in 
thorough correspondence with the sinful condition of man, 
which is wholly contrary to God’s idea of man; and the same 
gracious divine government of the world which aims at the 
moral redemption of humanity will also issue in a glorifying 
of nature, a deliverance of the whole creation from the curse 
of evil. 


§ 9. Is THE WORLD GOVERNED BY DETERMINISM OR 
FREEDOM ? 


In all the world-wide disorders produced by Adam’s 
abuse of freedom, the apostle regards one thing as certain: it 
has not changed the eternal purpose of God’s love to fashion 
the world for His kingdom, and to make man share in this 
its glory (1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph.i.4f.). But if that is so, the 
question presses all the more, whether this purpose is carried 
through without regard to what appears to us as human 
freedom ; has the apostle regarded freedom as a mere appear- 
ance, and subscribed to a deterministic view of the world ? 
That, of course, is inconceivable with regard to the disobe- 
dience and transgression of Adam. ‘The apostle, in that case, 
would not only have played falsely with the words, he must 
have traced back to God Himself the contradictions to the 
divine idea which he traces back to Adam’s deed, viz. sin and 
death. He must have credited God with the principle which, 
in Rom. iii. 8, he rejects for man as one worthy of condemna- 
tion: “Let us do evil, that good may come.” But after the 
full moral freedom of man, the freedom to do good, was lost 
through the error of Adam, can we suppose that the apostle 
regarded what still remained as a mere appearance, a mere 
form of human feeling and action, and that he ascribed to 
God an irresistible influence with regard to man’s salvation ? 
It is well known how the doctrine of an absolute foreordina- 
tion of some to salvation, and a leaving of others to inevitable 
destruction, has been found in Paul’s words by great divines ; 
and now, when we are considering the apostle’s idea of the 
divine government of the world, we must examine this exposi- 
tion. Does not the apostle speak of an election of believers 
to eternal salvation before the world was? Does he not, 
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often enough, in the strongest way (in Rom. viii. 28-39), 
express an assurance of the salvation of believers which com- 
pletely excludes the possibility of failing, through any abuse 
of freedom, to reach the goal? Does he not, in the ninth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, declare of the children 
of Rebecca, that one of them was loved by God and the other 
hated (neglected), before they were born, or had done anything 
of good or evil; and does he not directly apply that to the 
believing and unbelieving among his contemporaries, using 
the image of the potter, who prepares one vessel to honour 
and another to dishonour, whilst the clay has no power to 
remonstrate with him on the matter? Strong as the deter- 
ministic appearance of such passages is, it is still a deceitful 
appearance. To begin with the idea of the é«Aéyec@ar: who 
bids us, when Paul speaks of the elect, of an election of God 
and of His grace, immediately add in thought before the 
foundation of the world, so as to exclude all regard for the 
inner free development of those to be chosen? The idea of 
election naturally presupposes a multitude from whom the 
choice is made, and therefore it best suits a historical act of 
God in which He must have His reasons for choosing this or 
that one for His kingdom; reasons which must be sought in 
the inner nature of those concerned. And in this sense, as a 
historical act of God, which is an act of grace, and yet takes 
regard of man’s fitness for being God’s instrument, the Old 
Testament idea of election is adopted in the New Testament. 
When it is there said that “God chose Abraham or the people 
of Israel,” it does not mean before the creation of the world, 
but from the multitude of men and nations already existing ; 
and no one can assert that that took place without regard 
to their inner nature. And it is not otherwise when Paul 
declares to the Corinthian Christians, “Ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, have been called in Corinth: 
but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are mighty” (1 Cor. 
i. 26, 27). The apostle does not speak there of an act of 
God before the world was, but of an act of God in the effect 
of the gospel in Corinth; He chose principally the poor and 
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lowly, in order to draw them to Himself, since they were 
without doubt most ready to receive the gospel there. The 
discussion of the celebrated section, Rom. ix—xi., will show 
that the idea of the é«doy) there is the ‘same, that these 
chapters describe an inner act of God’s will, which directly 
precedes that of the outward «Afjous, so that the two words 
can be used interchangeably, just as in 1 Cor. i. 26,27. The 
apostle speaks of an election before the foundation of the 
world only once, Eph. i. 4; and this passage, in its strict 
meaning, as éxréyeoOau anes presupposes a larger number 
out of which the election is made, and where other members 
remain unchosen, would certainly suggest predestination if 
the word had been selected for the sake of believers. But it 
is unquestionably chosen on account of Christ, who is the vids 
Ocod éxrereypévos (Luke ix. 35, xxiii. 35), who was chosen 
by God before the foundation of the world, out of the whole 
number of the future children of men, as the anticipated 
Redeemer. By describing us as chosen in Him the apostle 
has applied to us the word which is properly true only of 
Him, to express the thought that we are included in the 
divine thoughts of love which are realised in Him, It is 
the same with the concepts mpoywooxew and smpoopifev 
in Rom, viii. 29 (cf. Rom. xi. 2; Eph. i. 5,11). We must 
not interpret mpoyw@cxew here simply as foreknowledge, but 
must take into consideration the biblical meaning of ywooxew 
elsewhere (cf., for example, 1 Cor. viii. 3), which goes far 
beyond efdévaz. We must undoubtedly think of a loving 
foreknowledge in the case of those ods mpoéyvw, an election 
to fellowship in advance; but this very idea presupposes an 
estimate of the nature of those who have been chosen. But 
the mpo- in mpoéyva, as well as in mpodpicey which follows 
it, does not refer back to eternity; as mpoéyv in Rom. xi. 2 
goes back only to the previous history of the people of Israel 
in Abraham (cf. ver. 28), so those two acts of God in vii, 29 
are merely characterised by the mpo as the xadeiy which 
precedes the effectual act of God on the believer. Finally, as 
to Rom. ix., modern readers have been forced more and more 
to recognise that there is no mention at all of an eternal 
foreordination to salvation or destruction in this main proof 
passage for the Augustinian and Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
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destination, but simply of a historical choice of men who are 
to uphold the cause of the divine kingdom in the world, and 
of a corresponding non-election, and even a temporary infatua- 
tion against the gospel The famous image of the potter 
and his vessels is not suited to a foreordination from eternity, 
as it does not represent a creation out of nothing, but a 
formation out of material already existing. It is a picture 
of the conduct of God in governing the world when, out of 
the existing material of human nature, He fashions His 
historical instruments in accordance with His will, a Moses to 
be the instrument of the revelation of His grace to Israel, a 
Pharaoh to illustrate His judicial might. The whole discus- 
sion, however, in Rom. ix.—xi. is occasioned, not by a dogmatic, 
but by a historical question, viz. How are we to think that 
Israel, God’s chosen people in the Old Testament, should 
now, in the beginning of the New Testament period, remain 
strangers to the gospel, while the heathen world accept it ? 
To this the apostle answers first: in the history of His king- 
dom God has always so acted; according to His own will He 
marks out one to be a bearer of His revelation, while He 
rejects another who seems to have equal or higher claims to 
it; He chooses Isaac and rejects Ishmael ; He chooses Jacob 
and rejects Hsau. And if at present He is making the 
heathen the supporters of the cause of His kingdom, and on 
the other hand is hardening the Jews, He is acting with the 
same right of free choice of grace which in the days of Moses 
led Him to choose Israel and harden the Egypt of Pharaoh. 
But this hardening, this fatal prejudice against the gospel, 
which in point of fact held the minds of the mass of the Jews 
in the apostolic age, is not a foreordination to eternal con- 
demnation, it is merely a historical destiny, as is explained 
by the apostle in the eleventh chapter, where he teaches that 
God has not made the Jews to stumble that they should fall, 
but that salvation should come to the Gentiles, whose fulness 
will bring about the hour of Israel’s grace, and all Israel will 
be saved (Rom. xi. 11-31; cf. 2 Cor. iii, 14-16). Conse- 
quently, if, in the whole section, the apostle had wished to 
teach an irresistible predestination, it would not have been 


* Cf. for this and for what follows my treatise, Die paulinische Theo. 
dicee, 1868, 
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a foreordination of some to salvation and of some to con- 
demnation, but a foreordination of all men to blessedness ; 
for how does he close his discussion ? cvvéxXeroev yap o Beds 
Tovs Tatas eis ate(Oaav, a tos TdvTas éXenon (Xi. 32). 
But we have the clearest evidence in Rom. ix.—xi. itself that 
he did not exclude, but include, human freedom in his state- 
ment of God’s methods in governing the world, as He works 
for the realising of His salvation. First, we have in the 
ninth chapter the ideas of the divine wrath and the divine 
long-suffering. But how could God be angry with an unbelief 
or hardness of heart which He Himself had ordained for men, 
and for what would His long-suffering wait if He Himself had 
made it impossible for the man to be converted? And the 
study of ix. 30 to x. 21 shows that what the apostle has 
treated as a divine hardening, is on another side, just as in 
the case of Pharaoh in the Old Testament, seen to be Israel’s 
self-hardening. When he shows how easy it is for man to 
be saved in the New Testament, but how, in spite of that, 
Israel obstinately persists in the impracticable way of self- 
righteousness ; how the gospel has done everything to reach 
all, but in Israel’s case it meets with nothing but obstinacy,— 
what does he wish to prove, except that the guilt of Israel’s 
blindness lies in her own will? Finally, in the eleventh 
chapter, when he warns believing Gentiles against losing their 
salvation again through unbelief, and keeps salvation open to 
the Jews who do not continue in unbelief (xi. 19-24), 
could he more clearly refute the illusion that he was teaching 
an irresistible grace and an invincible hardening? In addi- 
tion to all that, however, we have the most positive testimony 
that the apostle sincerely presupposed a real moral freedom 
in the sinful world. All his exhortations to conversion and 
holy conduct would have no meaning if man, with all the 
helps of divine grace, did not need to “work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling” (Phil. ii 12). Most 
instructive on this point is the passage Rom. 11. 4, 5, which 
of itself is sufficient to exclude the notion of predestination in 
the case of the apostle. If “God’s goodness, patience, and 
long-suffering lead (dyec) men to repentance, but man in his 
impenitence can treasure up for himself wrath against the 
day of wrath and righteous judgment of God,” then it is 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 8 
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unmistakabie that, according to Paul, there is no irresistible 
grace, but.a human freedom which of itself can frustrate the 
gracious intention and operation of God. Moreover, how 
should God, to secure the realisation of His thoughts of love, 
require all those indirect means which the apostle describes 
in Rom. xi.? Nay, why did He delay the appearance of His 
salvation to the last times, instead of making it immediately 
follow the false step of Adam, if He had not placed the world 
in a condition of freedom which He regards as inviolable even 
in its abuse, and out of which there could come, only after 
thousands of years, such a susceptibility as was required for 
the voluntary reception of His salvation ? 


§ 10. Tae RELATION BETWEEN FREEDOM AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD 


But this fact does not solve the riddle of freedom and the 
government of the world. How do the two harmonise with one 
another in the mind of the apostle? How can he, if he recognises 
a reality in human freedom, speak so frequently of God’s govern- 
ment as if the course of the history of salvation in humanity 
or in the individual depended on God alone? In the é& avtod 
Kat Ob avTov Kal eis avTOY Ta TavTa, the second and third 
member are worded as absolutely as the first. According to 
Eph. i. 11, God is 6 ta ravta évepyd Kata ti Bovdny tod 
Oedjpatos avtod. ‘The nations and times are shut up by God 
to disobedience, that He may have mercy on all (Rom. xi. 32). 
The faith of man is ascribed to the divine call (Rom. viii. 28, 
ix. 24), and the preservation and perfection of believers to 
the faithfulness of God (1 Cor. i. 8, 9; 1 Thess. v. 23). 
Shall we say that that is one side of the theory which is only 
half true, beside which stands the other, likewise half a truth, 
which places everything in the self-determination of man ? 
But in Paul’s case the latter view appears with almost equal 
emphasis. Shall we fall back on the favourite expedient of 
perplexed expositors, that the idea of the divine government 
of the world and that of human self-determination form an 
antinomy which no human thought can explain? But the 
man who wrote Phil. ii, 12, “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling: for it is God who worketh in you 
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both to will and to do of His good pleasure,” cannot possibly 
have regarded the two statements which he connected with 
“for” as incapable of being thought together. When in 
Rom. xi. 23 he places a duvards ydp éotw 6 Oeds maduw 
éyKevtpioas avtovs beside the éav pr) émipetvoow TH amatla, 
he cannot have meant, if of themselves they become believers, 
God is able to incorporate them in His kingdom, for that 
would be a meaningless and self-evident idea. It can only 
mean, “for God is able to bring them to believe”; and yet 
the éav pu) éripelvwow TH drvotia undeniably presupposes a 
free self-determination in man, as is proved by the former 
warning to the Gentiles not to throw away the grace of God 
through unbelief. According to this, the apostle thought of 
the divine action and the human self-determination as com- 
patible; but he imputed to God in contrast with man a 
spiritual as well as moral ascendency, in which he was un- 
questionably right. And there is no reason why he should 
consider the moral self-determination of man and his guidance 
by God’s higher power and wisdom as incompatible with each 
other, seeing that a free guidance of men by their betters is 
no riddle at all. A good teacher rules the formation of his 
pupils’ characters in a free way, both by his interference and 
his reserve, and he sees the results of his teaching ripen 
before the pupil knows anything about it. A great king of a 
free people will observe the free constitution of his people, 
and yet he will find ways and means of making even 
rebellious subjects in the end the willing and enthusiastic 
instruments of his kingly thoughts. If that is possible to a 
human teacher or ruler, how much more so to the eternal 
Father, who has Himself created human freedom, and therefore 
must understand perfectly the way to guide it? He observes 
the free constitution He has given to the world, the moral 
nature and capacity of each of His children, because the 
moral good which He desires can only be realised in the way 
of moral freedom. Yet the whole meaning and purpose of 
His government of the world is to have His will freely done 
in His world, and so to establish His eternal kingdom in it. 
Paul does not describe the relation of God to the individual 
as if man’s sinfulness had closed his heart against God: “In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being,” he exclaims to 
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the heathen Athenians. God is like an atmosphere which 
man breathes even when he does not know it; his moral and 
religious nature is not done away by sin (Rom. i. 19, ii. 15), 
and thus in a certain sense and measure he still lives in God. 
He commits evil only of his own impulse, but every move- 
ment of the good which passes through his soul is a breath of 
God’s communion. This makes the saying of Phil. 1. 13 
intelligible, “ For it is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure.” God perpetually proffers to 
His own the impulses and powers to do good, and that makes 
it a great responsibility to use them properly. Men must 
labour and work out their salvation; but they labour with 
capital which God has given them. If that is chiefly true of 
the Christian whom God prompts by the Holy Spirit to desire 
to do what is good, yet it has also a certain application to the 
heathen in whose hearts God has written His law, and whom 
He has not left without witnesses of Himself that they might 
seek and find Him (Rom. ii. 15; Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 27). If 
in such words the apostle refers to the universal benefits and 
dispensations of God in nature, we come to his idea of Divine 
Providence as the teacher of men. The finite secondary 
causes to which, according to Paul, the world is delivered, the 
apyai and é€ovotar, do not exclude the action of the first 
cause, the divine governing will. His outward circumstances, 
even the carrying out or frustration of a journey, are to the 
apostle in God’s dispensing hand (Rom. i. 10; 1 Cor. iv. 19, 
ete.) It is God “who with the temptation makes also the 
way of escape, that ye may be able to bear it” (1 Cor, x. 13). 
God therefore has in His hand both the coming of the tempta- 
tion and its issue. If all that happens is not in every sense His 
will,—for evil as such cannot be His will (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 18), 
yet—nothing happens without His will. The course of the 
world, with its thousand possibilities crossing each other, 
depending on the arrangements of nature and the wills of 
men, is so completely in His hand that He can bring 
adversity or success, and He can make all work together 
for the good of His own (Rom. viii. 28; 1 Thess. v. 17, 18). 
And therefore He is also able, as a matter of course, to work 
miracles and hear prayer without disturbing His own order of 
nature. Nor does He, in this access which He has to the 
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individual human life, disturb the natural order of history. 
He does not remove the individual from the position which 
he occupies in the world, but He guides the individual 
life, as well as the great life of humanity, according to 
inviolable laws of spiritual and moral development towards 
the height where salvation for the whole world can be pro- 
duced, which shall be also for the advantage of every 
individual The way in which the apostle, who views all 
things as possible with God, nowhere sees in the history of 
the world an arbitrariness of God, but everywhere recognises 
the laws of a divine education of the human race, belongs to 
the grandest features of the Pauline thought. From this 
point of view he has sketched a true Christian philosophy of 
history especially in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, 
though in the fragmentary form which the nature and design 
of such Epistles alone permitted (cf. Gal. ii. and iv.; Rom. i. 
18 f., iii, 25, ix—xi.). He regards the divine education of the 
sinful human race as beginning with a great avoy1 tov Ocod 
(Rom. iii. 25), which extends so far that God’s dcxacocdvy, His 
moral energy, lays itself open to misconception on that 
account; a great forbearance which again confirms the free 
nature of the history of the world. It is said (Acts xiv. 16, 
xvii. 26) that God allows the nations, for whom “He hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation,” to go their own way; He left the world to 
its own development, with large indulgence for its sin (ardpeous, 
Rom. iii. 25). This dvoy) Ocod is contrasted with a great 
ryvota on the part of man (Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18); this 
is not a complete, but a far-reaching ignorance of God and 
His holy will, by which, on the one hand, sin is unfettered, 
whilst on the other it is excused, and is regarded as sin of 
ignorance (Rom. v. 13). The consciousness of God and the 
activity of conscience is never completely extinguished by this 
(Rom. i. 19, ii. 14), but is kept alive even by the natural ° 
gifts of God (food and gladness, Acts xiv. 17), as well as by 
the thought of God as Lawgiver and Judge, which is suggested 
even by the authority of magistrates (Rom. xii. 1f.), and thus 
the field of humanity is prepared for a higher revelation to 
come. At the same time, that divine long-suffering does not 
prevent God’s moral order from being satisfied in the course 
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of the world’s history. Within the sphere of conduct between 
relative good and evil which has remained to humanity, it has 
often been found that “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap” (Gal. vi. 7 f.), corruption from the fostering of 
the fleshly mind, or a higher life from the fostering of the 
spiritual impulses. It is natural that in the world as it is 
the penalties exacted by its moral order are essentially those 
carried out in its history; hence the dreadful congruity with 
which the ever deeper and more universal moral degradation 
has grown out of the religious degeneration of heathendom 
(Rom. i. 18-31): and hence also the moral necessity with 
which the infatuation of the Jewish nation against the gospel of 
erace entering into the world proceeds from its self-righteous- 
ness of works (Rom. ix. 30—x. 21). This law of the moral 
order of the world is carried out by men themselves without 
any special interposition of God, and thus it attests the co- 
operation of divine government and human freedom. The 
apostle can express by oltwes éavto’s mapédoxay TH 
doenyeta (Eph. iv. 19) that which in Rom. i. 26 he had 
described as mapédwxev adtovs els maOn atiuias, and the 
hardening of his Jewish contemporaries against the gospel, 
which in Rom. ix. and xi. he considers as a divine destiny, 
he characterises in chap. x. as the self-hardening of Israel. 
The one is the religious, the other the moral view of the 
matter; but both sides are one. The immanent moral law 
of history is God’s law, which men carry out of themselves. 
But even creative interpositions of God are not wanting in the 
history of the world, though without any violence being done 
to its natural course. God, as the Parable of the Potter and 
the Clay (Rom. ix. 20 f.) represents, is the great Artist who 
out of the existing material of human nature at all times 
fashions His “ vessels,’ His historical instruments, one as a 
vessel of His penal judgment, and another as an organ of His 
mercy (vv. 22, 23). God’s creative co-operation gives his 
peculiar talent and therewith his historical vocation to every 
child of man that comes into the world, and thus the great 
Governor of the world, wherever His purpose requires it, can 
find in mighty personalities the levers of the world’s history. 
But in relation to the great whole of humanity God limits 
Himself for thousands of years to this general mode of 
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acting, and at the same time He quietly prepares for a world- 
wide act of revelation by giving a series of preparatory and 
progressive revelations within a narrow circle. He first takes 
~ under His special care and discipline Abraham, and from Him 
a family, then a nation proceeding from that family, and go 
He prepares in the midst of humanity and history the place 
for the world’s salvation (Rom. iii. 1, 2). That is His pur- 
pose according to election (kat é«doynv mpoOecrs) of which 
Rom. ix. 11 speaks: it is ever a choice of one in preference to 
another to be a bearer of the promise; the other is not 
eternally cast away, but one is chosen to become an organ of 
God for an ever wider circle, the patriarchs for a whole 
nation, and this nation for all the nations of the earth. And 
in pursuance of this purpose, according to election, the divine 
providence celebrates its triumph in this, that even its judg- 
ments, called down by guilt, enter into the service of its grace 
and mercy. ‘The hardening of Israel, as the apostle points out 
in Rom. ix. 23 f., xi. 11, 25, drives the gospel out into the 
Gentile world, and in this Gentile world again it is to win 
shape and power, and so to draw Israel that has remained 
behind. What God seeks by all these means in humanity is 
(and this completes the proof that He governs the world 
in consistency with human freedom) a general susceptibility 
for the salvation which He has intended for humanity as a 
whole, and for all the members of it in their relation to each 
other. The best and highest that remains to humanity, after 
having lost the capacity to make itself good by its own efforts, 
is the full perception of how evil it is, and the longing to be 
redeemed from the fetters of sin (Rom. vii. 24). But this 
knowledge and longing do not at first exist in sinful humanity, 
they are the final and mature product of all its growth before 
Christ comes. Neither the humanity of the times of Abraham 
nor of Moses could feel as Paul did in Rom. vil. 24: “O, 
wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” That could only be felt in the fulness of the 
times. Why? Because the point was only then reached in 
which sin was judged in the conscience of humanity. To 
reach this highest point, however, there was needed a twofold 
progress of development and completion of sin, an extensive 
and an intensive one. The first, the development of sin 
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until it is resistless, omnipotent, driving to despair, is con- 
summated in heathendom. The second, the development of 
sin aS conscious guilt, as infinite sin against the love of 
God which was manifested and rewarded with murderous 
hatred, is consummated in the people of the law, in Judaism. 
To both processes of development the apostle has devoted 
special consideration. 


§ 11. HeaTHENDOM 


The apostle discussed the genesis of heathenism only 
incidentally (Rom. i. 18 f.), and, as may be easily conceived, 
without any studies in the history of religion. He was led 
to consider it by the hopeless moral corruption of the Greco- 
Roman world, the dreadful godlessness which confronted him 
as the other side of the highest worldly culture in the moral 
condition of Ephesus and Corinth. It is significant of the 
free, natural character of his thought, which everywhere avoids 
excessive speculation, that he does not, as we might have 
expected, bring heathenism into connection with the Fall) A 
wide space seems to separate the two in his feeling. In his 
thoughts about heathenism we are carried back to a compara- 
tively innocent infancy of humanity which, ignorant of the 
subsequent moral corruptions, began its education under the 
influence of the great creative works of God. God was not 
foreign and unknown to this race. His yywordr, that which 
(naturally) may be known of Him, viz. His eternal power and 
Godhead, had been set forth to them. For who could rationally 
contemplate the works of creation (ef. the vooJpeva in ver. 20) 
without being led to a Thinker and Master of these? “ But 
—continues the apostle—although they knew God, they 
glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imagination, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and ereeping things.” The elementary know- 
ledge of God which the men of the primitive period possessed 
should therefore have been religiously confirmed and cherished, 
and it would have undoubtedly grown and _ strengthened. 
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But at this parting of the ways, again, man followed the 
sensuous instead of the supersensuous attraction. They 
became vain in their imaginations; that is, instead of giving 
themselves up in thanks and praise to God, they gave them- 
selves up to the charm and magic of created things, the glory 
of nature, and so they lost their original knowledge of God. 
They went so far as to exchange God for the images of the 
perishing creature, to worship Him in the image of man like 
the Greeks and Romans, or even in the form of beasts like 
the old Egyptians and like some of the Romans in the 
Syncretist period of the Empire. Thus, and not according to 
the Jewish fable of a deception by demons, did Paul explain 
the origin of idolatry. It is a wilful conceit of our exegesis 
which regards 1 Cor. x. 20, 21 as a declaration that the gods 
of the Gentiles are demons, forgetting that in the same 
context the apostle repeatedly, and even directly before 
ver. 19, declares the idols to be nothing. The dacuova in 
1 Cor. x., just as in Acts xvii. 18, signify the heathen gods 
at whose table one should no longer sit as a guest, and of 
whose libations one should no longer drink, after having 
become a guest at the table of the Lord, and a partaker of His 
cup.t In describing the fall of man from the living God to 
the worship of the creature, Paul seeks to leave those without 
excuse who in their unrighteousness hold back the truth of 
God, which was thrust upon them from all sides of creation 
(Rom. i. 18); but he must not be understood as meaning that 
every individual is without excuse whom he knows to be 
involuntarily and almost unconsciously led and drawn to dumb 
idols (1 Cor. xii. 2). He is thinking of the common guilt of 
pre-Christian humanity, and he speaks, as he frequently does, 
in the relative sense, without excluding the equally relative 
point of view of the excusing a@yvora (Acts xvii. 30; Eph. 
iv. 18).-What he has in view, however, is the connection 
between the primeval religious errors of humanity and its 
present hopeless moral condition, a connection which he 
considers as a revelation in history of the wrath of God (Rom. 


1 The apostle’s argument amounts merely to the incompatibility of the 
Christian profession with taking part in heathen sacrificial meals, which 
was an act of heathen worship. Moreover, he never calls the rvevyparine 
Tihs mounplas, Ooeieedvie. 
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i. 18). After that examination of the origin of idolatry, he 
continues, “therefore God gave them up to shameful lusts,’ 
and then he gives a terrible picture of the unnatural lusts 
and the dissolution of all natural and moral bonds which were 
patent in his day, as the final and hopeless result of the 
development of heathen culture. God gave them up, he says, 
where he might as well have said they yielded themselves ;— 
for God’s oe order of the world involves that impiety 
begets immorality, and that man, in falling away from the 
living God, loses his moral restraint and sinks into the service 
of sensual lusts and selfish passions, and these in accordance 
with the same penal law run out into unnatural practices that 
are shameful even to the naturalman. The apostle therefore 
sees in the moral dissolution of the heathen world of his time 
the punishment of God on those who stifled their better 
religious knowledge. And yet, even in this fearful judgment, 
he sees an element of correction unto righteousness, inasmuch 
as sin in this way must exhaust itself, and must produce in 
the heathen world the universal feeling of being lost, which 
did actually drive it, in these last days, to the grace of God in 
Christ (cf. Rom. i 18 with vv. 16, 17 and ix. 30; Eph. 
u. 12). That is the picture of the night of heathendom as it 
confronts the apostle, which shows its need of deliverance 
through the rising of the sun of the gospel; at times also he 
definitely recognises the stars which shine through that 
night. He can, as mentioned above, reproach the vices of 
Israel by contrasting them with the several appearances of 
virtue among the heathen (Rom. ii. 26, 27). He has an open 
eye for the great supporter of the moral idea in the heathen 
world, the State; all authorities are to him ordained of God 
for the terror of evil-doers, and the reward of those that do 
well (Rom. xiii. 1 f.), and thus they are a power of moral 
preservation, a strong barrier opposed to the overflowing evil 
(cf. 2 Thess. ii. 6, ro «aréyov), which makes a spiritual and 
moral development of humanity possible. He does not deny 
a certain propedeutic value even to the heathen religion, low as 
it stands in his esteem. In the enigmatic idea of the orovyeta 
Tod Koopov (Gal. iv. 3,9; Col. ii. 8, 20) he seems to have 
embraced, in one coueerucn the heathen ceremonial with that 
of Israel, so like it in point of form, and estimated it as the 
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religious A BC of humanity. Though in Gal. iii, 9 he calls 
these elements of religion weak and beggarly, yet they appear 
to him as first exercises in the fear of God, in which deeper 
presentiments might arise, such as he saw in that altar 
inscription at Athens, “To the unknown God,” which he 
treats, in Acts xvi. 23, as a heathen prediction. In like 
manner the apostle (1 Cor. i. 21) estimates Greek philosophy 
as an attempt by wisdom to know God in His wisdom, that 
is, to enter into the great creative thoughts of God. And 
though he must regard this attempt as on the whole vain, yet 
he does not fail to appreciate the anticipations of truth in the 
Greek thinkers and poets, such as, “We are His offspring,” 
which he quotes in his sermon at Athens (Acts xvii. 28). 
According to all this the history of heathendom is to him 
mainly a negative preparation for salvation. God has allowed 
the Gentiles to go their own way in order that thus they 
might be led into a pathless wilderness, and so become willing 
to be led by His delivering hand. But he also found traces 
of a positive preparation for Christianity. 


§ 12. Tue REVELATION AND PROMISE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


But there is a history of revelation in the Old Testament, 
a continuous, progressive, and positive preparatory history of 
salvation. If the apostle loves to divide the men of his 
time into Jews and Greeks (eg. 1 Cor. i. 22), he does so in 
view of the actual result of ancient civilisation. Secular 
culture reached its highest point in Greece, and from Greece 
it conquered and embraced the whole of humanity. In 
contrast with it stood Judaism alone as the champion of 
the only religion that breaks the spell of the apotheosis 
of nature, the religion not of fancy but of revelation. 
That in the eyes of the apostle is the historical glory of 
his people that cannot be lost, and of which he, though a 
Christian, does not cease to be humbly proud (Rom. ix. 1-5 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; Phil. iii. 5); Ore emiotevOnoav te Aoya Tod 
Geod (Rom. iii. 1-3). But the divine words of revelation, 
which were entrusted to the Jews, are partly gracious 
promises, partly religious and moral commandments—they 
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are law and promise. While the apostle prizes these 
heritages along with his people, he separates from them 
in the estimate he forms of them. ‘To the Jewish people 
the law was the main fact in their religion; it was the 
fundamental, and, in their relation to God, it was the 
standard and sufficient thing. The promise was simply 
the reward attached to the keeping of the commandments. 
On the other hand, to the apostle, as is specially manifest 
from the third chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the promise is the essential and fundamental element of 
the old covenant to which the law is subordinate; and 
this is so because the promise is the gospel before the 
gospel, it requires of man not doing and performing, but 
simple acceptance or faith (cf. Rom. iii. 27). Here we 
have a profound difference between his idea and that of the 
Jews, and the true piety is restored in presence of the old 
and degenerate. The prevailing Pharisaic tendency in the 
Judaism of the time had made the religion of the old 
covenant a eudemonistic moralism, a religion of human 
performance and merit, and of divine command and reward. 
To this religion of institutions and good works, whose 
superficiality and falsity Paul had already as a Pharisee 
experienced, he now, as a Christian, opposed the genuine 
religious feeling in which a man desires to be nothing in 
the presence of God, but everything in and through God 
(1 Cor. i, 29). To him piety is essentially the feeling 
and consciousness that we neither can nor wish to gain 
anything from God by our merit, but, with humble gladness, 
owe everything to His grace: it is essentially faith, child- 
like, trustful surrender to an undeserved and eternal love. 
From this standpoint no figure of the Old Testament is to 
him so precious and congenial as Abraham—the first 
receiver of the promise, the unequalled hero of faith. 
The Jews loved to rely on their physical descent from him 
(Matt. iti, 9; John viii, 33), but the apostle saw in him 
rather the pioneer of a religion essentially non-Jewish— 
a religion of grace and of faith going far beyond Judaism, 
and destined for all nations; Abraham was to Paul, it 
may be said, the spiritual ancestor of Christianity and of 
Christendom (Gal. iii; Rom. iv.). Before there was an 
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Israelitish nation and commonwealth, before there was 
a Mosaic law as the foundation for that commonwealth, 
there was formed between the heart of the Father in 
heaven and a solitary human heart, which sought God 
above nature, a covenant of personal intercourse of fatherly 
disclosures and filial acts of confidence which continued 
and was developed as a sacred tradition—first in a family 
of friends of God, and then in a nation growing out of 
the family ; and that covenant was the germ of the religion 
of salvation for all the nations of the earth. That is 
the element of most certain truth in the biblical story of 
Abraham which the penetration of the apostle discovers 
(Gal. i. 8; Rom. iv. 16). Though the idea of salvation 
to the spiritual eye of Abraham lies in the dim and distant 
future, yet it is grace which speaks to him from heaven, 
and faith in him which answers to that special historical 
revelation. There is given him in Isaac, the child of promise, 
a symbol and pledge of larger and largest blessings from 
God; and the spread of this blessing to all the nations 
of the earth is predicted, and his heroic faith in all these 
promises of God is crowned, in the memorable words: 
“ Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness” (Gen. xv. 6; Rom. iv. 3). When he 
presses these facts as anticipations of Christianity against 
Judaism with its particularism and legality, the apostle 
argues sometimes like a Rabbi, for he wished to break the 
authority of Old Testament tradition by arguments taken 
from the Old Testament itself; but in the heart of the 
matter he is right. When, in Gal. ili, 15-17, he insists 
upon the fact that no one can abrogate or add to the 
legal arrangements of another, and argues that the law, 
which was 430 years later, could not add to or take from 
anything of the promise, the juristic argument is sound in 
meaning in so far as it ascribes the law to a different 
authority from the promise (viz. to angels, ver. 19). But 
the whole is an argumentum ad hominem. In the same 
way, and in the same passage, in order to prove the validity 
of the covenant of promise up to Christ, he makes the 
oméppa ’AGpadp refer to Christ, while in Rom, iv. 16 he 
applied it more correctly to believers. And in Rom. iv. 
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10 f. he lays weight upon the fact that Abraham was not 
circumcised when he received justification by faith, and 
therefore stood as yet in no closer relation to the Jew than 
to the Gentile. And finally, in Gal. iv. 21-31, he con- 
structs an allegoric interpretation of the history of Hagar 
and Sarah in order to make clear the higher right of the 
covenant of promise against the covenant of the law. Yet 
he is substantially right in this, that the religion of grace 
is in principle higher than the religion of law; that the 
Old Testament from the beginning pointed beyond itself, 
and could not find its conclusion in the law; that the 
perfect religion, for which it prepared ‘the way, must not 
be bound to the limits of a nationality, but must be for 
humanity; finally, that a religious relation, such as_ that 
of Abraham to God, cannot be transmitted in a physical, 
but only in a spiritual way by means of the same religious 
conduct, and that believers therefore, and they only, are, in 
point of fact, the true children of Abraham. In all this 
he has not lost sight of the fact, and of the reason of the 
fact, that salvation was not really given to the faith of 
Abraham in order to pass immediately from him to his 
children. Abraham is a type or example of the believer 
in Christ; but, with all his justifying faith, he was not, 
in the sense of the apostle, in possession of the New 
Testament salvation; Paul has nowhere ascribed to him the 
Tvevua TtHS CwHs, the mvedua ayov. Abraham’s relation 
of trust in God was possible only in a time of childlike 
naivete of humanity—in that period between Adam and 
Moses when the consciousness of sin was not yet awakened, 
when sin was still dormant as it is in childhood (Rom. v. 13, 
vii. 8, 9). Sin and the consciousness of sin must first be 
developed. The evil hidden in humanity must unfold its 
power and reach its height in order to be overcome once 
for all in humanity. And it is here, according to Paul, 
that the Mosaic law has its place in the economy of sal- 
vation (oikovouia Tod wANpdpatos THY Karpov, Eph. i. 10). 
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§ 13. Taz Mosaic Law—Tworotp ConsIDERATION oF IT 


Next to the establishing of faith in a transcendent God 
of goodness and trust, the revelation of the law is undoubtedly 
the greatest work of the pre-Christian period in the economy 
of salvation. Not only did the Mosaic law give in Israel a 
starting-point for the development of a religion of faith 
amongst the people; it also contains for all men and times 
the holy commandments of God, without the fulfilling of 
which no kingdom of God in time or eternity can be imagined. 
Now it may sometimes seem as though Paul did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate this gift of God. He replaces the law by 
the promise. He seems to see in the law a rod of correction 
more than a gift of divine kindness. He declares Christ to 
be the end of the law, and makes believers be dead to the 
law (Gal. iii. 17; Rom. iv. 15, x. 4, vii. 4-6). Yet it should 
never be forgotten that the main task of the apostle was to 
oppose the false legal religion of Judaism and its reintro- 
duction to the religion of grace which makes men morally 
free. While he does this with all the energy of his spirit he 
has done full justice to the law. In order to understand him 
aright on this point we must distinguish in his writings two 
views of the law. When he regards it in its spiritual 
content as developed by Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount, 
it is to him spiritual and divine, holy, righteous, and good 
(Rom. vii. 12, 14, 22, 6 vouos Tod Oeod), and he never thinks 
of pronouncing it to be abrogated or transitory. On the 
contrary, he rejects the idea of its being abolished by faith 
with a py yévorro (Rom. iii. 31); he is conscious that his 
work is to establish. In this sense Christ is not the end of 
the law, but its fulfilment, as through Him “ the righteousness 
of the law is fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh but 
after the Spirit” (Rom. viii. 4). In this sense, the sense of 
the Sermon on the Mount, where love is the fulfilling of the 
law, and the whole law is practically comprehended in the one 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 
(Rom. xiii. 9, 10; Gal. v. 14), Israel has never fulfilled the 
law, and Christians have to fulfil it after they have become 
évvojor Xptorod (1 Cor. ix. 21), and have received the Holy 
Ghost, who enables them to do so. But the historical situation 
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and task of the apostle make this ideal view of the law the 
less frequent with him. Commonly he looks at it, as it was 
natural for him to do, from the standpoint of history and 
experience. The law as it lay before him, a collection of 
literal ordinances (Séyuata, Col. ii, 14), is not mvevpatixds 
but ypduua (Rom. vii. 6), In this form he cannot even 
ascribe to it a purely divine origin, but it is Ssatayels dv’ 
ayyérov, év yep pecitov (Gal. iii, 19). The later Jewish 
notion, which also appears in the New Testament, that the 
law was given, not immediately by God, but by angels (Acts 
vii. 53; Heb. ii. 2), performs the same service for the apostle 
that a freer idea of revelation, in recognising the human 
factor beside the divine, has done for us; it enabled him to 
distinguish in the Mosaic law the eternal fundamental thoughts 
of God from the imperfect interpretation adapted to the 
circumstances of the time and the needs of the people. The 
Mosaic law in its maturity is not the pure religious and 
moral law of God for all men, but the Jewish national law, 
which on that account must come to an end in Christ, because 
it could not possibly be the intention of the new religion for 
the world to Judaise the non-Jewish nations (cf. Gal. 1. 14). 
The apostle also comes to recognise the imperfection and 
transitoriness of the letter of the law when he considers it on 
its ritual side. All these ritual rules have no doubt their 
symbolical meaning; they are oid Tov pedddvT@V, TO dé 
capa tod Xpiotovd, emblematic outlines of the future gifts 
and orders of God coming in the new covenant, the spiritual 
reality of which (c@pa) is given in Christ (Col. ii, 16). But 
they are nothing more than this. In the letter they are not 
the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God, such as is 
rendered in a reasonable service when body and soul are 
devoted to the service of God (Rom. xii. 1, 2). That is one 
thing which the apostle has against the Mosaic law, but the 


} The passage which immediately follows, and of which there are said 
to be more than three hundred interpretations, does not seem to be inexplic- 
able. The phrase, 6 02 wsoirns évds obx gatiy, 6 08 bedg cig éorsv, iS Meant to 
establish that the law must have been given by angels, that is, by a multi- 
tude, and not directly by the one God. A number, in order to treat with 
another, needs a middleman, and so the angels made use of Moses. The 
one God could have spoken with Israel directly as He did with Abraham. 
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other point is still more significant. This law offers itself as 
a means of righteousness and blessedness, and it is not such. 
It declares, keep me and you shall live (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 
12). But no man—no man whose knowledge of God is 
limited to what the law gives—can keep it (Rom. iii. 20). 
Even the law as expressed in the second table, of which the 
apostle for the most part thinks (cf. Rom. vii. 7, xiii. 9; 
Gal. v. 14), is unable to awaken in the natural man the 
higher divine life to which it seeks to lead him (Gal. iii. 21; 
Rom. vii. 10, 2) évrod2) 1) eis Sov). The will of God cannot 
be imparted to the natural man by a written letter from 
without ; the law, holy, righteous, and good as it is, is weak 
in presence of the flesh (Rom. viii. 3), which, in its selfish 
dominion in man, mocks the commandments. The advvatov 
Tov vouov, Viz. to constrain man to a walk after the Spirit, to 
a true inner keeping of the commandments of God, must be 
accomplished by means entirely different ; powers from within 
must be used to write the law on man’s heart as a vopos 
TvevpaTtiKos, vouwos Ths Cwhs. The apostle therefore directs 
his attack vigorously against the fatal self-deception of his 
people in regarding the revelation of the law as the perfect 
final and sufficient revelation of God, and in taking their 
outward obedience to the letter for a true righteousness 
acceptable to God (Rom. ix. 31, 32, x. 2, 3). He uses the 
narrative (2 Cor. iii.) of the fading glory on Moses’ face to 
remind them that the glory of the law’s function must 
also fade; that from the first the law was not meant to be 
the abiding word of God; as an instrument of the old 
covenant it was destined from the first to give way to a new 
covenant, the covenant of the Spirit and of grace. And for 
the same reason he regards the state of one under the law as 
equivalent to the state of being in the flesh or under sin 
(Rom. vii. 4—6), For if a man is in the power of the cap& 
and sin, he has the will of God in the form of the letter of 
the law outside him and against him; and so long as it is 
thus outside, it is not within him as an impelling spirit anda 
new life born of God. And therefore it is the legal condition 
which the apostle is compelled to describe (Rom. vii. 7-25) 
as the condition of moral impotence and of hopeless inner 
discord. 
BEYSCHLAG.—Il. 9 
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§ 14. Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LAW IN THE Economy 
OF SALVATION 


But this is the point at which the significance of the 
Mosaic law in the economy of salvation discloses itself. 
Though we cannot overcome sin by the law, yet the first 
condition of doing so, the knowledge of sin, is obtained 
through the law (Rom. iii. 20). This knowledge in itself 
is by no means a beneficial, but rather an unhappy knowledge. 
As the dominion of the odp& and sin in man prevent him 
from making a beneficial use of it, the only direct fruit which 
it produces is the sense of guilt, the inner experience of the 
divine wrath lying on sin, the sentence of death imposed by God 
on the transgression of His commandments. The apostle in 
every way emphasises this effect of the law in producing the 
consciousness of guilt, which, of course, requires that men take 
the law in earnest, such as he himself in Rom. vii. exhibits. 
The law, he says (Rom. iv. 15), worketh wrath, that is, it causes 
the inner experience of the wrath of God by evoking the trans- 
gression and bringing it to consciousness. The letter killeth, 
he exclaims (2 Cor. ili. 6), that is, the law written on the two 
tables judges inwardly, and whispers to us the divine 
sentence of death. Again, he compares the law to a hand- 
writing against us (Col. ii, 14), a bond which Christ must 
utterly destroy, as a jailer to whom we are handed over by 
God as debtors (Gal. ii. 23). Nay, he speaks of a “curse 
of the law” which adheres to us, since in the law which 
springs from the holiness of the Lawgiver there is written, 
“ Cursed is everyone who continueth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to do them” (Gal. iii. 10). 
Even the image of the qaidaywyds eis Xpicrov (Gal. iii. 24) 
does not, as some interpret it, point to an actual moral 
instruction by the law; this is only of the most elementary 
kind, and is not taken into account in the apostle’s train of 
thought; the phrase rather expresses the bondage and fear 
in which man found himself under the law, in accordance 
with the character of the Psdagogue of Antiquity, who was 
not an Educator, but only a Slave to keep the child in order 
(cf. Gal. iv. 1-5). This emphasising of the sense of guilt 
not only corresponds to the personal experience of the 
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apostle, it is justified by the fact that through that sense 
of guilt a religious turn is given to the knowledge of sin. 
In the feeling of guilt, or of the dpy7, God is revealed to man 
as the Holy One, angry and threatening; and such a revelation 
must precede the experience of His holy love and sanctifying 
grace (Gal. iii 23, iv. 1 f.). That is one side of the working 
of the law in the economy of salvation, but there is another 
connected with it which has an even stranger look. Accord- 
ing to Paul, the business of the law is to develop sin and 
bring it to perfection. To the question raised in Gal. iii. 19 ; 
Rom. v. 20, “Wherefore then serveth the law if it cannot 
lead to righteousness and the inheriting of the promises, the 
apostle answers: Tav mapaBdoewy ydpw tpoceTéOn—rrapet- 
onnbev, iva wEeovdon TO TapantTapa. Tdv rapaBacewv yapu 
means just what it says, in favour of trangression. First of 
all, the law was given that transgression should take place; 
that is to say, apart from the law, with its commandments 
and prohibitions, sin would not become transgression, and so 
would not come clearly into consciousness ; sin, which appears 
natural to the children of Adam, is developed to trans- 
gression, and becomes sin, conscious violation of a divine 
commandment, only by means of the law. And if that did 
not happen, if all things remained as at the pre-Mosaic time 
described in Rom. iv. 15, v. 13, “ Where there is no law, sin 
is not imputed,” a decisive crisis between humanity end sin 
would never have been reached. This function of making 
offence into conscious transgression coincides pretty much with 
the function already discussed of awakening the knowledge of 
sin and making it guilt; but there lies in the phrase what the 
passage in Romans describes, va Td wapdtTwpa TrEOVaoy. 
The law itself in certain circumstances evokes and excites the 
still latent sin as described in Rom. vii. 5, 9; the apostle knows 
the experience which the Gentiles had before him, Midimur 
in vetitum semper, cupimusque negata (Rom. vii. 7). But even 
where the desire is not first awakened or brought to conscious- 
ness by the commandment, the law increases sin intensively. 
Sin first develops its whole power under the law, that is, in 
the knowledge of the holy will of God, by mocking this divine 
will and becoming a more conscious &y@pa eis Peov (Rom. viii. 
7); it becomes, as the apostle appropriately expresses, Rom. 
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vii. 13: kaQ’ brrepBoriy dpaptwros ova tis évtodns. Thus 
beside its guiltiness the enslaving character of sin is first 
brought clearly out by means of the law, while the complete 
impotence of man’s better knowledge and desire, and the 
deemonic power of the indwelling sin, become manifest by the 
vain opposition of the commandment. But sin can only be 
vanquished in its completed development so as to be over- 
come as sin.—od 8& éAedvacev 7 duaptia, UTEepeTrepiccevoev 
4% xapes (Rom. v. 20).—Not that every individual must 
experience this perfecting of sin by means of the law—how 
could that be in the Gentile world, which was not in posses- 
sion of the revealed law ?—but the apostle’s outlook is 
universal, as the passage just quoted and the whole contrast 
of Adam and Christ as the two heads of humanity would 
lead us ‘to expect. It is not so much in the particular 
individual as in the human race as a whole, and in its 
historical development, that sin, the “offence,” has to reach 
that height at which the corruption proceeding from the 
first Adam could be surpassed and overcome for all by the 
second Adam through an infinite deed of righteousness and 
salvation. That could not take place on the soil of heathen- 
ism, where sin in all its extent and heinousness continued to 
have the character of sins of ignorance; sin there was a 
natural moral bondage without a full consciousness of guilt. 
It could only take place under the law, and among the people 
of the law, where each could know through God’s positive 
revelation what he was doing, and was therefore intensively 
far more sinful than in the Gentile world. As the Son of God 
when He came to reveal the Father’s love was nailed to the 
cross among that people, and in that land where God and His 
law could be known as nowhere else, and at no previous time 
in the world, sin achieved a triumph that cannot be sur- 
passed ; and as in this masterpiece of sin the Son of God fully 
proved His obedience and mercy, and overcame the monstrous 
evil by infinite goodness, the redemption of humanity was 
established once for all, That is the meaning of the od && 
émdedvacey 1) aaptia, UTrepeTEepiaaevcen xapes, and in tracing 
the service of the law to this point the apostle has completely 
shown its significance in the economy of salvation, and has 
brought God’s government of the world to the point of decision. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SALVATION 


§ 1. Tur Worp oF THE Cross 


The study of the economy of the law brings us to that 
work of God in establishing salvation which is the climax of 
the world’s history religiously considered, and the cardinal 
point of the Pauline gospel. It is well known that the 
apostle finds this act of God in the death of Jesus with a 
decisiveness that might seem onesided, and which, at anyrate, 
is not found in the older apostles. To Paul the gospel is 
essentially what he calls it, 1 Cor. i. 18, “the word of the 
cross.” When he appeared among the Galatians, he set forth 
Jesus Christ before their eyes as crucified among them (Gal. 
iii, 1). When he removed to Corinth, the chief city of 
Greece, he determined to know nothing among them save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified (1 Cor. ii. 2). In his first 
Epistle addressed to them (1 Cor. i. 25, 24) he tells them that 
this Christ is “to the Jew an offence, and to the Greek 
foolishness ; but to those who are called both Jews and Greeks, 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” This prominence 
which he gives to the death of Christ should not be over- 
strained and made onesided. Paul never made the fact of 
the death upon the cross by itself the basis of salvation, as 
though Christ had come into the world only to die. He never 
forgets that this death has a saving character only in con- 
nection with the life, a life of faultlessness and self-denial, of 
obedience and mercy; and therefore he can go back to the 
whole mission and life of Jesus, of which His surrender to 
death forms the culmination, as the basis of salvation (Rom. 
viii. 3; Gal. iv. 4, 5). On the other hand, and this should 
at once be noted in our present section, he did not find the 
divine work of salvation in the death of Jesus alone, as the 
later doctrine, even that of Protestants, does; but in the death 
and the resurrection, in the death and in the exalted, glorified 
life of the Crucified (Rom. iv. 25, vill. 34, xiv. 9; 1 Cor 
xv. 17; 2 Cor. v. 15), to which we will have to come back 
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But this is clear, that in immediate connection with his own 
conversion, in the three days of conflict which followed the 
appearance of the Risen One to him on the way to Damascus, 
the death of Jesus on the cross must have won for him a 
decisive importance, and must especially have become to him 
the source of the peace of God and the new life of which he 
was from that moment certain. And therefore on this par- 
ticular point, which was still obscure to the first apostles, it 
was he who was called to expound to the earliest Christendom, 
and all following generations, God’s thought of love. He did 
so more in preaching than in his Epistles, in which he refers 
to it only in the way of presupposition and suggestion. His 
utterances on this point are numerous and highly significant, 
but they are in every case incidental, and they are never 
intentionally didactic, and that is the reason why there are 
still such difficulties and differences of opinion, not indeed 
about his fundamental thought, but about the more exact 
conception and exposition of it. 


§ 2. REJECTION OF THE THEORY OF EXPIATORY SACRIFICE 


It is therefore well to seek at once the right key to the 
exposition. The Old Testament idea of expiatory sacrifice has 
recently been used by many, especially in one celebrated work 
of great influence." We cannot regard this method as the 
right one, or as leading to the goal; apart from the fact that 
there is no unanimity about the Old Testament ideas of 
sacrifice, we have no right, even if there were unanimity, to 
presuppose in the contemporaries of Jesus those views which 
the theology of to-day regards as historically established. No 
doubt New Testament ideas which have their roots in the Old 
Testament must be traced to these roots. But we are not to 
refer them to the standards of the Old Testament ideas, for in 
the interval there had taken place the greatest possible change, 
which remodelled even the world of thought. The apostles 
received the New Testament facts, not as theological problems 
which they had to solve according to the rudimentary Old 
Testament conceptions; they learned them as religious experi- 
ences, and understood them chiefly by their immediate effects ; 

1 A. Ritschl, Lele von der Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, vol. iii, 
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and if, in order to satisfy themselves as to their direct 
explanation of the facts, they studied their experiences in the 
light of the Old Testament, they read into it as much at least 
as they took out of it. Our apostle, in particular, tells us 
that he knew the cross of Christ chiefly as a power changing 
his inmost life, “I am crucified with Christ: in Him the 
world is crucified to me, and I to the world” (Gal. ii. 20, 
vi. 14). It is natural that afterwards, in closer reflection on 
the self-sacrifice of Jesus, through love to God and for the 
good of men, he should remember the Old Testament sacrifice 
as the prelude to this New Testament sacrifice. Yet this 
comparison appears seldom in his writings, and merely by way 
of allusion ; it is never a matter of doctrine (1 Cor. v. 7; Eph. 
v. 2, and perhaps Rom. i. 25). Paul, like Jesus, attaches 
himself to the prophetic rather than to the Levitical views of 
the Old Testament. The aspect most common and peculiar 
to him, in which he studies the death of Jesus, that of recon- 
ciliation (katad\day7), has, in point of form, nothing in common 
with the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, and in like manner 
the Old Testament expiatory sacrifice has no point of con- 
nection either with the life of Messiah, which ends in the 
death upon the cross, or with the resurrection life which shares 
in the saving significance of that death. Consequently, to 
make this Old Testament idea fundamental can only lead us 
to thrust aside as insignificant a series of the most important 
Pauline declarations and points of view. 


§ 3. DELIVERANCE FROM GUILT THROUGH THE DEATH OF 
JESUS AND ITS TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATION 


The theory of expiation, however, is only a particular 
variety of the view of Jesus’ death as a removal of guilt 
which has been recognised and has many varieties. Many 
Pauline passages certainly appear to favour this conception. 
There can be no question that Paul traces back the deliver- 
ance from guilt or—to express it positively—the justification 
of sinful man to the death or to the blood of Christ, that is, 
to the shedding of His blood, the surrender of His life. Let 
us call to mind only some of the most expressive passages. 
(1) Rom. iii, 25, 26: “God hath set forth Jesus in His blood 
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as a propitiation through faith.” However other words in 
this passage, which we shall afterwards discuss more ex- 
haustively, may be understood, there lies in the words as well 
as in the express addition, e¢s TO eivas adrov . . . duKavodyTa 
tov é« mictews “Incod, the certainty that ‘Aacrypiov, pro- 
pitiation, means of eradicating guilt, contains at least the idea 
of taking away guilt, of forgiveness. (2) 2 Cor. v. 21: “He 
hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” If the 
expressions “ made to be sin” and “made the righteousness of 
God” are here equivalent to becoming the bearer of sin and 
the receivers of righteousness, then Christ is made the bearer 
of sin by His surrender to the lot of the servant of Jehovah 
(Isa. ,liii. 6), to the death of a criminal; and on this depends 
our becoming righteous in God’s sight, that is, our exculpation 
or justification. (3) Gal. iii. 13: “Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is 
written, Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree.” The 
curse of the law is the ban which lies on transgression, the 
consciousness of guilt. Jesus therefore hath redeemed us 
from this by being made the bearer of a curse in our interests, 
that is, by being crucified for us. (4) Col. ii. 14: “He hath 
blotted out the handwriting of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to His cross”; that is, Jesus hath abolished the 
bond of commandments that was against us, the accusation of 
the violated law, by taking it, as it were, with Him into His 
death upon the cross. These are all more or less obscure, 
and they need a more detailed explanation. As a rule they 
are interpreted in the light of a juridical theory which pro- 
ceeds from a medieval scholasticism, and has assumed the 
value of a Church doctrine in want of a better. When 
attention is fixed entirely on the justification of man as the 
immediate aim of the death of Jesus, the causal relation 
between the two is explained thus, that Jesus has taken the 
punishment of our sins upon Himself and expiated our guilt 
on the cross. He has thus furnished the satisfaction to God 
the Father which, because of His righteousness, He was com- 
pelled to demand, and has made it possible for Him, notwith- 
standing this (penal) righteousness, to show mercy towards us 
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and forgive our sins. This theory, according to which Christ 
would have been more merciful towards sinners than His 
heavenly Father, must be seriously shaken by the fact that it 
presupposes a concept of the righteousness of God entirely 
different from that which we have already found in Paul. The 
Pauline conception of righteousness is not juristic but ethical, 
and he does not recognise as proceeding from God’s nature 
of holy love any contradiction of righteousness and grace which 
must be removed by a satisfaction of the former. But it can 
also be proved directly by a series of positive evidences that 
the theory in question cannot be the view of our apostle. 
(1) The accurate expression for that juristic, vicarious relation 
would be that Christ aé@avev dvtt judy in our place. But 
Paul never describes the relation in question by avi, but 
always by b7ép jer, that is, for our good, in our interests. 
(2) According to that theory, Jesus must have suffered the 
very thing which we had deserved, but from which we are 
now exempted. But, according to Paul, Jesus does not die the 
eternal death which we as sinners have deserved, but He dies 
the temporal death (Rom. vi. 10) from which God does not 
exempt believers (Rom. viii. 10). (8) The exculpation or 
justification is, according to Paul, conditioned throughout by 
faith. But if it took place in virtue of a legal substitution, 
it would be bound to no conditions; for he who allows a 
third party in my stead to pay what I owe him, has no 
further demands on me, nor could he attach a condition to 
the validity of that performance. (4) According to 1 Cor. 
xv. 14, 17, our faith would be xevy and pataia, empty and 
vain, and we should yet be in our sins, that is, unjustified, if 
the death of Jesus had not been followed by His resurrection. 
And that is inconceivable if the death of Jesus had secured 
our justification in the manner of a substitutionary satis- 
faction. (5) According to that theory, God would be recon- 
ciled through Christ, His wrath appeased by Christ’s payment 
of death. But Paul never says, nor does any other Scripture 
writing, that God is reconciled, but that God hath reconciled ; 
and He has not reconciled Himself to the world, but the 
world to Himself (cocpov catadracowr éavT@, 2 Cor. v. 18, 
19); so that the obstacle to harmony is not found in God, 
but in the world. (6) According to that conception, God 
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could only pardon after the reconciliation had taken place, 
and the death of His Son had made it possible for Him to 
forgive. But such a view would not merely be in full con- 
tradiction with the prophets and Psalms, as well as with the 
teaching and preaching of Jesus, but its opposite is directly 
presupposed by Paul himself in his doctrine of reconciliation. 
When he writes, Oeds jv ev Xpiot@ Kocpov Katadddoowv 
EauT@, pi) NoysComevos adtols TA TapanTopata avTay, he does 
not think of the non-imputation of trespasses, that is, of 
forgiveness as an effect or consequence of the act of recon- 
ciliation, but as a constituent part, and to some extent a 
presupposition of it. God magnanimously passes over the 
insults which He has experienced at the hands of men, and 
so can meet them in Christ with reconciliation. From all 
this we may see that another key will have to be sought for 
the apostle’s doctrine of salvation, secured in the death of 
Jesus, than the judicial theory of substitution and satisfaction ; 
and it can only be found by observing that, according to Paul, 
not only is the guilt of sin abolished by the death of Christ, 
but the power of sin is also broken. 


§ 4. Toe DeatH or JESUS AS A POWER OF EXCULPATION 


The traditional way of looking at the death of Jesus 
as deliverance from guilt leads to error, because it takes 
what, in the case of the apostle, is only one constituent 
part of a more comprehensive whole for this whole, and 
therefore supplements it with foreign additions. Guilt is 
only the reflex of sin, the shadow which it throws upon 
the conscience of man, and which, as even conscience declares, 
it throws also upon God. It is not the whole, or even 
the real evil from which man needs to be redeemed, which 
is the sin itself which dwells in him and rules him. Now 
it would be the most marvellous and inconceivable mutila- 
tion of the gospel if the apostle, who was able to give 
us such profound disclosures, not merely of the guilt of man, 
but of the reason of this guilt of sin as a power in man, 
had only considered the second. Adam so far as He had 
abolished the guilt of man, but not as He had broken its 
power. How could the apostle have fallen into the error 
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of supposing that Christ redeemed man from the consequences 
of sin, and not first of all from sin itself?! The train 
of thought in his Epistle to the Romans on the one hand, 
and a certain Protestant onesidedness in the use made of 
it on the other, might mislead us on this point. When 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, gives the foremost 
place to deliverance from guilt or justification, and when 
the Reformation has followed him in this, the reason must 
be found in the Judaising opposition against which he and 
against which Luther and his colleagues had to develop 
their doctrine. The system of legalism, on Jewish as on 
medieval soil, had forced upon pious minds the need of 
justification and forgiveness, and this need is met by the 
satisfying side of the gospel of the cross. But the apostle 
knows another side of this gospel which is not related to 
the abolition of guilt. We are reminded chiefly of such 
passages as 1 Thess. v. 10; Gal. 1. 4; Rom. xiv. 9: “Who 
died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
together (dua) with Him”; “Who gave Himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us from this evil world, according 
to the will of God and our Father”; “For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living.” In all this there 
is no mention of a vicarious or justifying, but of an infectious 
power of the death of Christ,—a power to raise us out of rela- 
tion with the. world’s corruption into His holy and blessed 
fellowship. The same view on its negative side has been 
expressed in a larger number of passages. The immediate 
presupposition of the fellowship of faith with Christ is the 
fundamental breach with sin, or, as Paul expresses it, the being 
dead to sin; and this is traced back to the death of Jesus as 
its effective cause. This is, above all, done in the sixth chapter 
of. the Epistle to the Romans; Christians as such are dead 
to sin; they have grown into the likeness of His death; 
as He Himself died to sin once for all, so they also 
have to reckon themselves dead to sin, that they should 
no longer live to it (Rom. vi. 2,11). And in the eleventh 
chapter of the same Epistle, in conformity with the relation 
which, in the opinion of the apostle, exists between bondage 
1Thus Weiss, N. 7. Theol. p. 424, vol. i, Eng. trans 
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to sin and bondage to the law, deliverance from the latter 
is likewise traced back to the death of Jesus; ¢OavaréOnre 
TO vonw Sia TOD cepatos Tod Xpiorod, that is, through 
His slain body, through that which is usually elsewhere 
expressed as “the blood of Christ,” through His life given 
up for you (Rom. vii. 4, cf. ver. 6). We have the same 
idea more tersely expressed in the two passages already 
quoted from the Epistle to the Galatians as describing a 
personal experience (Gal. ii. 19, 20, vii 14). The apostle 
traces back the fundamental revolution of his life, his breach 
with the world, sin and law, to the death of Christ upon 
the cross. It is the same in the Epistle to the Colossians ; 
according to ii. 11, Christians have “in Christ put off 
the body of flesh ”—that is, they have put off the dominion 
of their sensuous selfish nature in principle, and this cir- 
cumeision of Christ, as the apostle calls that sanctification 
in principle in contrast with ceremonial circumcision, follows 
from the fact that they let themselves be buried with 
Christ; according to ii. 20, they have died with Christ 
to the otovyeta tod Kdcpov, that is, to the ceremonial 
worship; and, according to ii. 1-3, they have died with 
Christ and (inwardly) have risen with Him, and in fellow- 
ship with Him have a life hid in God. It would be as 
superficial as it is vain to seek to transform the connection 
which the apostle in all these passages finds between the 
dying of Christ and our dying unto sin, our deliverance 
in principle from the power and dominion of sin, into 
a mere pictorial likeness between His bodily and our 
spiritual dying. It is no doubt a picture and parable 
when, in Rom. vi. 3, Col. ii. 12, Paul declares that the 
decisive entrance into the fellowship of Christ takes place 
in baptism, which in the form of immersion then practised 
symbolised the dying with Christ or being buried with 
Him. But the inner experience reflected in baptism, the 
breach with sin accomplished once for all, the virtual 
annulling of the dominion of the capé, is to the apostle 
no mere copying of the death of Christ, but a mighty 
effect of it; nay, it is the all-essential effect of the act 
of God that took place in the death of Christ, inasmuch 
as the holy God desires most of all man’s actual deliverance 
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from sin. While the apostle is certain that there exists 
between the resurrection of Christ and the new life and 
walk of the believer, not merely a relation of likeness, but 
a causal connection, as the glorified Christ becomes to the 
believer wvedwa Cworrowodv, he is as certain that there exists 
between the death of Christ on the cross and the virtual 
breach with sin, which is the negative side of the beginning 
of that new life, a real causal connection, which he expresses 
(Rom. vil. 4) in words that cannot be misunderstood, 
€OavatwOnte dua TOD cwpatos ToD Xpiorod. 


§ 5. THe PassacE 2 Cor. v. 15 


The important series of passages already quoted proves 
that in this view of the death of Jesus as a power of 
deliverance from sin we are not dealing with an occasional 
conceit of the apostle, but with a doctrinal idea of not less 
importance than the thought of the justifying significance of 
the Saviour’s death. But we have not yet considered the 
main passage which proves the latter, viz. 2 Cor. v. 15: 
Kpivavtas TovTO, OTe els bTEp TavT@Y améOaver’ dpa ob TavTES 
améGavov' Kai tmép Twdvtav améOavev, va of Cavtes pnKére 
éavtois Cow, Adda TO UTEp avTav aTroOavorTs Kal éyepOévTe. 
That is a statement which sets forth with unsurpassable 
clearness the profound distinction between the Anselmic and 
the Pauline view of the saving significance of the death of 
Jesus. According to Anselm it ought to read: He died, 
one instead of all, so that they need not all die, viz. the 
eternal death of condemnation. But Paul says: He died, 
one for the advantage of all, and therefore they all died (in 
Him); they inwardly mortified their natural wickedness, and 
died to sin. Only the utmost violence could interpret this 
Pauline statement into Anselm’s meaning: “ No one now dies 
because of his sins, since the death of Christ is valid as the 
death of all.”!_ Not only do the words immediately following 
show that the point in question is certainly a dying, viz. a 
dying to selfishness, but the whole context refutes that inter- 
pretation, for it certainly does not treat of that which man is 
spared through the death of Christ, but of the new aspect 

1Cf. Weiss, N. 7. Theol. p. 433f., vol. i. Eng. transl. 
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under which the apostle sees men placed in virtue of the 
death of Christ (xpivaytas rodro). Henceforth he knows no 
man kara odpea (ver. 16), for cata odpxa all men have died 
in Christ’s death. But how is it that they have died ? 
Certainly only in idea, in destiny. But the second statement, 
beginning with ia, tells us that in the death of one endured 
for all, lies for them all the power and possibility of mortify- 
ing their wicked nature, their natural selfishness, and as new 
creatures living a life of love for the Saviour,—that they 
should henceforth no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who died for them, and rose again. If we ask how it is 
conceivable that the bodily death of the one causes such an 
ethical dying of all, we have to observe the relation between 
the eis and the wdvzes. It is not indeed anyone you please 
who has died for the advantage of all, but one who bore them 
all upon His heart, a personality embracing humanity, who 
acted, lived, and died in the name of all. In other words, the 
relation which Christ as the second Adam has to humanity 
forms the presupposition on which the apostle’s declaration 
rests; it is the same relation only viewed from another side 
as that referred to in Rom. v.19: “For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners; so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous.” One has sinned, and in 
him all have sinned; in virtue of their natural connection 
with him all have sunk into sin and death. And again, one 
has resisted sin unto blood, has become obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, and so has broken through the 
universal jurisdiction of sin and death; in connection with 
Him, our Prince and Head, we are now all called to die unto 
sin and live unto God (Rom. vi. 10,11; Gal. ii. 19). As 
the connection of all with the first sensuous Adam is a 
sensuous one, the connection of all with the second spiritual 
Adam will naturally be a spiritual one. It is the might of 
the Spirit of Christ by which He implants in the hearts of 
those who open their hearts to Him, His own personal victory 
over the sin which harassed Him with its utmost power, the 
absolute breach between Him and the sin of the world 
accomplished once for all in His death upon the cross (Rom. 
vi. 10). He does not remain a dead man as the imép adray 
amoOavovte Kat éyepOévre in our passage duly reminds us. 
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He comes forth from His death already as the qvedua 
Sworotodv (1 Cor. xv. 45), which lays hold of men inwardly 
and draws them into an inner fellowship, into an imitation of 
His victory and death. That is the apostle’s idea when he 
calls to believers awefavete ody Xpict@, COavat@Onte Sid Tod 
cwpatos Xpiotov, or when he says of himself Xpucrd 
ouveotavpopat. But he makes his idea still more intelligible 
to us by reminding us that that spiritual power of Christ is 
the power of a love which has given itself for us (Gal. ii. 20; 
Rom. v. 6f.). For there is nothing more influential and 
morally overpowering than undeserved, self-denying, sacrificing 
love. Now, if He who loved me, and gave Himself for me, is 
the Holy and Righteous One, the deadly foe of sin, who has 
been slain by this deadly foe of His in order to deliver me 
from sin, how can I consider that without being laid hold of 
and won by Him, and how can I live to Him without dying to 
sin? But in this sense He has died for all,—as we are 
reminded in that passage of Corinthians with its dép wavTev 
améGavev,— He has borne the whole of humanity and each of 
its members on His loving, breaking heart. 


§ 6. RELATION BETWEEN THE JUSTIFYING AND CLEANSING 
ASPECTS OF CHRrIST’S DEATH 


If this be the apostle’s view of the cleansing power of 
Christ’s death, and if in it we have discovered God’s final aim 
in surrendering His Son, it may be asked how this view is 
related to the justifying significance of that death which he 
likewise unquestionably held. The usual view of this relation 
is to regard justification as the direct and sanctification merely 
as the indirect effect of Christ’s death. The justification of 
man is conceived as a fruit of the direct effect of Christ’s death 
upon God, whom it reconciles ; sanctification, on the other hand, 
as a fruit of the gratitude which the man feels towards God, who 
has been assured of that justification through preaching and 
faith. That neither of these views is Pauline, follows from the 
examination of his teaching in the above paragraphs. God 
is not reconciled or appeased—He reconciles out of His free 
fatherly goodness; but He does this only for believers, while 
the children of disobedience abide under the wrath of God 
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(Eph. v. 6); so that even the justifying effect of Christ’s 
death is mediated by faith. On the other hand, Paul nowhere 
teaches that the fundamental breach with sin proceeds from 
man’s gratitude for the forgiveness of sins received, but as we 
saw, he traces it back as directly as justification to an experi- 
ence on which the whole Christian profession is based,— 
ameOavete, Xpiot@e cvvertavpwpwar,—an experience which he 
manifestly regards as coinciding with the entrance into 
fellowship with Christ, that is, with becoming a believer. It 
follows, therefore, that the two effects of Christ’s death which 
the apostle asserts alongside each other, are to him the two 
sides of one uniform effect, and that from the nature of the case 
they mutually condition each other, that there is no forgive- 
ness without conversion, and no conversion without forgiveness. 
The highest aspect under which Paul always presents the 
death of Christ from the side of God leads to this same result ; 
it is to him the highest proof of the love of God to sinners 
and enemies: ouvictnow tiv éavTod ayamny eis Huds o 
eds, btv ets aGwapt@rAav bvtov nuav Xpiotos bwép Huov 
amé8avev (Rom. v. 8). It is God’s own love which sends and 
surrenders Christ, which urges Him, and urges Him to death 
—a love for sinners and enemies which cannot be surpassed. 
“ For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth His love towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. v. 6, 7). The two-sided but 
single aim of this infinite deed of God’s love in Christ is 
manifest. Such a sacrifice of love for evil-doers and enemies 
is offered only by one who desires to forgive, who has, indeed, 
already long ago forgiven them in His heart. But the sacri- 
fice is made in order to win and convert them, to prevail 
upon their erring and estranged hearts to enter into a new 
relation with Him who loves them. Now, if the hostile 
condition of man towards God is, according to Rom. viii. 7, 
their fleshly mind, the natural selfishness which rules them 
and makes them rebel against God, it is clear that God 
desires to overcome them morally by the proof of His infinite 
love in Christ, to burst the bands of selfishness which bind 
their hearts, and therefore to break the power of sin in them. 
But it is also clear that He can do so only in virtue of an 
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infinite and undeniable pledge of His forgiveness which He 
brings to them, and that this pledge of His forgiveness is 
contained in that very sacrifice and proof of love with which 
He comes to meet them. For as the anguish of the evil 
conscience is united with the enmity against God of which 
the apostle speaks in Rom. viii. 7, the sense of guilt which 
drives men from the presence of the living God, they cannot 
be laid hold of by His love, cannot even believe in it, unless 
it assures them above all of the forgiveness of their sins; and 
that is just what God in Christ does in giving up His dearest 
for them, and subjecting Him to the uttermost of suffering. 
God having sacrificed His well-beloved for them, and this 
well-beloved having endured all the suffering of the world 
for their sakes, men can now say: “He that spared not His 
own Son, but hath given Him up to death for us all, how 
shall He not also with Him freely give us all things?” (Rom. 
vill. 32). To the apostle, therefore, Christ’s cross, Christ’s 
blood, is the infinite pledge which God has given to the world 
of His desire to forgive, His purpose to reconcile them, His 
will not to reckon unto men their trespasses (2 Cor. v. 19); 
and we can easily understand why the element of exculpation, 
of forgiveness and justification, has so often the first place in 
the Pauline view of the Saviour’s death. The assurance of an 
unlimited forgiveness is the first thing with which the love of 
God in Christ must meet the sinful man. But it should not 
be for a moment overlooked that this guaranteed offer of 
forgiveness is not the actual justification of the sinner; the 
actual awarding of that which is offered depends, of course, 
on the man’s allowing the love of God to take effect on him, 
. and this consists in that change of heart which the apostle 
calls a dying unto sin. Paul nowhere teaches that one can 
be laid hold of by the love of God, or grasp grace and 
forgiveness in the blood of Christ, and continue as he was 
before ; he does not then remember that change of life is due 
to God for His grace, but—as the apostle’s doctrine of the 
plan of salvation will further confirm—the man who is laid 
hold of by the proof of God’s love in the cross of Christ 
becomes in the same moment caw xtiots (2 Cor. v. 16), is 
justified and (in the sense of 1 Cor. i. 2, vi. 11) sanctified at 
the same time. He is, of course, sanctified only in principle, 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 10 
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which is followed by a long process of gradual accomplishment, 
while justification or forgiveness is complete from the first. 
But neither can be without the other in this sense, that as 
the holy love in converting can only pardon for its own sake, 
so in pardoning it can only convert for the sake of the man. 
But if that is so, the apostle did not, as is usually supposed, 
think of God’s work of salvation in the death of Christ as a 
completed fact, but as an operative power, as an undivided 
potency of forgiveness and of renewal; and this conception of 
the potential and dynamic, which lies in the death of Jesus 
(cf. Rom. i. 16, ddvapus Oeod eis GwTnpiav; 1 Cor. i. 23, 24, 
Xpictiv éctavpwpevov . . . Oeod dSvvamwv), can help to 
clear up the confusion that prevails about the saving signi- 
ficance of the death of Jesus. Certainly what God does in 
surrendering His Son is a perfect and completed act. But 
what He has in view in that, the redemption or reconciliation 
of the world, or whatever other name we may give to the 
salvation that is instituted in the cross of Christ, is not in 
itself complete, but it is intended to act on men, and only in 
proportion as they allow it to act on them does it become a 
power and possibility to be realised, an effectual power. By 
showing how the different conceptions applied by our apostle 
to the death of Christ are explained from this point of view, we 
hope to prove from the pertinent main passages what has been 
already unfolded, and to clear up, besides, the many enigmas of 
this article of doctrine, which is as great as it is obscure. 


§ 7. THE DEATH oF JESUS AS A JUDGMENT ON SIN, 


Rom. vi. 3 

We begin with a sentence of the apostle which does not, 
indeed, make express reference to the death of Jesus, but, as 
will be shown, presupposes this reference; it is the passage 
(Rom. viii. 3, 4) about the xatd«piovs of sin in the flesh. 
The general idea of the passage is, that God in sending His 
Son has accomplished what was impossible for the law (70 
addvatov Tod vouov, &v & joOever Sia TH capKés), viz. the 
condemning of sin in the flesh. That this judging must 
mean more than a mere condemnation in contwmaciam, lies 
already in the advvatov tod vdmod; a mere theoretic con- 
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demnation is quite possible to the law, and is constantly 
uttered by it. What was not possible to the law, since it 
was weak through the flesh, was an effectual judging of sin 
in the flesh, an execution of it, or a condemnation by which 
it is brought to death; just as in Rom. v. 18 the xatd«pipa 
of man in Adam is conceived as one that involves him 
in actual death. Consequently xataxpivey tiv dpaptiav 
describes the same effect as we have already noted as the 
chief effect of the death of Christ, the breaking of the power 
of sin in man. If we now ask how God through Christ has 
earried out this sentence of sin in the cdp£, we get the 
significant answer, “By sending His Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin.” IIepi dwaprias, that is, to conquer 
and break it where it has its seat and home in man in the 
adapt. Therefore He came év opotmpats capKos dpaptias ; 
to break sin in human nature, God, as it were, seeks it out in 
its citadel: He sends His Son in that sensuous nature which 
in us is the seat and home of sin, that He may put sin to 
death in this nature. It is manifest that this idea is imper- 
fect unless reference is made to the death of Christ. All 
His life long Christ resisted the demands of the cdp&, and 
disciplined it by the mvedpa dywwovvns which was in Him 
(Rom. i. 4). But in this conflict He finally conquered only 
when He died to sin once for all (Rom. vi. 10), when He 
suffered His odp£ to be broken for the sake of God and of 
His brethren, rather than yield to what seems its innocent 
demand for self-preservation. The apostle in his expression, 
which is carefully chosen here, may have gone back, not to 
the mere act of dying on the part of Jesus, but intentionally 
_ to the whole conflict of His life, and to the sensuous nature 
which prepared for and rendered that conflict possible. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Paul’s whole mode of 
thinking leads him to view the death as the climax of that 
conflict. Where in the life of Jesus could Paul have placed 
God’s katdxpiots of sin in the flesh, but in His death upon 
the cross? And especially after the discussions of the sixth 
and seventh chapters, after repeatedly calling attention to 
the fact that in the death of Christ believers die with Him, 
and are delivered from the dominion of sin in the odp& and 
the bondage of the law, it must have seemed to him quite 
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superfluous in the beginning of the eighth chapter to make 
any express reference to the death of Jesus when speaking of 
His being sent “ep! dpuaprtias.” If the question as to the 
manner of the Kataxpiows dwaptias év capxi be narrowed to 
mean, how has Jesus in His death upon the cross broken the 
dominion of sin in human odp£&? the dynamic element in the 
apostolic idea of the saving work of Jesus comes unmis- 
takably into prominence. Not that anything in human. 
nature was actually changed as by magic in the moment 
when Christ died, but in the completion of this holy life 
there was established a universal and personal principle of 
victory (a Svvapus cwtnpias), which is able wherever it is 
received to break sin in the odp& and kill the natural 
selfishness, so that, as is added in ver. 4, the man may walk 
no longer cata cdpxa, but Kata mvedwa. Hence in this 
main passage of the Epistle to the Romans the sanctifying 
and morally transforming power of the death of Jesus is not 
only once more asserted, but is also established and illus- 
trated. At the same time, however, the context looks back 
to the justifying side of the death of Jesus, and so throws 
light in a most instructive way upon the relation of the two 
aspects. The chapter starts from the justification of the 
believer in Christ ovdev dpa viv Katdxpywa Tots ev Xpior@ 
*Inood, and that divine cataxpivew of sin in the flesh which 
is spoken of in ver. 3 is a manifest reference to these words. 
Why is there “now no longer any condemnation for those 
who are in Christ Jesus”? The answer is given in vv. 2, 3: 
“Because the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has 
made them free from the law of sin and death. For what 
the law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God hath accomplished in the mission of His Son, and hath 
condemned sin in the flesh.” For the ovd€év catadxpiya tots 
év Xpict@ ‘Incod is simply the negative expression for, they 
have been justified by Christ’s death (cf. ver. 34). But if 
0 vouos TOD TEvpaTos THs Cwns ev Kpior@ Inood jrevdépwady 
pe G76 TOD vopou THs dmaptias simply expresses that “they 
died in Christ to sin,” then we have here the most striking 
confirmation that could be desired of our assertion that the 
forgiveness and justification which are based upon the death 
of Christ really belong only to those to whom the Saviour’s 
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death has become in principle the source of an inner trans- 
formation. 


§ 8. Tue DEATH oF JESUS AS AN ATONEMENT, 
Rom. un 25 


If the idea of breaking with sin through the death of 
Christ occupies the foreground here, the idea of its propitia- 
tion, that is, the justifying aspect of the matter, is most 
prominent in other passages. The conception of atonement 
appears expressly only once in Paul’s writings, in the passage 
Rom. iii. 25, 26, which is a warning against making it the 
key for this whole article of doctrine. The passage which 
has been already referred to in the question about the 
righteousness of God reads, dv mpodfeTo 6 eds iNaaTHpLov 
€v T@ avTod aiwate, eis EvderEw Ths Sexatoovyns avTod, K.T.A.— 
the essential point here is the meaning of (dactijpior. 
Luther rendered it mercy-seat, and in that would also be 
contained the idea of the means of atonement. But this 
application of the word to the cover of the ark of the 
Covenant over which God was conceived as enthroned 
between the cherubim, and on which the blood of the 
sacrifice was sprinkled on the great Day of Atonement, can 
hardly be correct for the following reasons:—(1) This 
typology, unheard of in the New Testament, would have been 
unintelligible to the readers of the Epistle to the Romans; 
(2) the cover of the ark of the Covenant had neither blood 
of its own nor an active atoning character; (3) the addi- 
tion of dca wricrews, which unmistakably belongs to tAaorrptor, 
would not suit the conception mercy-seat, but requires for 
the word some significance as an adjective. For the same 
reason (AacrT/ptov, expiatorium, must not be rendered expia- 
tory sacrifice, especially as the biblical expression for expiatory 
sacrifice is rather wep) duaptias (Heb. x. 8), but should be 
taken simply as the means of atonement as an adjectivwm 
neutrum, equivalent to something that can reconcile, some- 
thing that has atoning power. But what is it to atone? 
The standard Old Testament word here, 723, Piel of 153, to 
cover, means to cover up sins from the eyes of God, that is, 
to make them invisible, to cancel them (értcaddrrew, Rom, 
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iv. 7; eEareldew, Col. ii. 14), to cause that God will no 
longer look on sin, no longer take it into consideration, but 
forgive it and treat it as though it had not been; so that the 
idea of atonement implies on the part of God the dccacodv 
which comes into prominence at the close of our passage. 
According to this, then, God hath set forth Christ in His 
blood as a means offered to men of blotting out their sin. 
How does the apostle conceive this character in Him? The 
common view is that He makes amends for the sin of the 
world, bears in His death the punishment that was due to us, 
and thus satisfies the divine righteousness, so that God with- 
out prejudice to His righteousness can now allow His grace 
to rule and justify the sinner. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the évdecés of the righteousness of God, which is twice 
insisted on in our passage, would consist in inflicting punish- 
ment on the innocent in place of the guilty. But as we 
have already proved, the dccasoodvn cod in Paul’s writings is 
not mere penal righteousness, and it would not be real 
penal righteousness to let the guilty go free and punish the 
innocent in his stead. But apart from this, that interpreta- 
tion of our passage, though it is still defended, is destroyed 
by the dia miotews, which is added to (AacrtyHpiov. For if 
Paul had thought of that vicarious suffering, then Christ 
would have been to him in His blood tAacrjpioy simply: 
He would have made amends for the sin of man, and thus 
would have blotted it out before God whether men believed 
in it or not. But the idea of an iAact}piov bia Tictews 
suggests quite a different train of thought. It suggests a 
means of atonement, which reveals its atoning power only to 
the faith which on the part of man appropriates it; that is, 
it works atonement, not by concealing sin from God, but 
through what it works in the believing man. And that is 
nothing else than the breach with sin. And now we under- 
stand the true New Testament conception of the atonement 
in our apostle, which is not ritual but ethical; the only 
sufficient means of destroying sin, the only full atonement in 
the sight of God, is a person and a deed which, like Christ in 
His self-sacrifice, contains the power of breaking sin in man, 
and which really exercises this power in the believer. In 
presence of that God can no longer remember sin, because in 
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point of fact it is vanishing; He can completely forgive it 
because that which has broken its dominion in the believer 
gives Him the full assurance that it will also completely 
extinguish it in him (Rom. v. 9,10). If this interpretation 
is correct, then here also clearly appears the dynamic element 
of the divine work of salvation in the death of Jesus. God 
hath set forth Christ in His blood as a means of blotting out 
sin from His eyes; this means of itself cannot blot out sin or 
determine the relation between God and men, but it contains 
the power and the possibility of atonement for all who will 
realise it by appropriating it through faith. Although the 
aim of the whole passage, in accordance with the point of 
view which prevails in Rom. iii—v. as distinguished from 
Vi.—viii., is to bring into prominence the justifying action of 
the death of Christ, yet even here the idea of its sanctifying 
and renewing action lies in the background. If the breach 
with sin, the transformation of the man in principle, were not 
necessarily implied in the believing appropriation of the 
blood of Christ, then God would deceive Himself if He 
allowed sin to vanish from before His eyes; it must dis- 
appear in man, or the arrangement which He had made in 
the death of Christ would be no proof of His righteousness. 
This arrangement can only be a proof of His righteousness, 
that is, of moral justice and perfection with regard to the 
remission of sins that are past, if it opposes an effectual 
barrier to sin. 


§ 9, ConTINUATION. THE PassaGEs, 2 Cor. v. 21; 
17Gor, vs ¢ 


The idea of propitiation lies at the basis of some other 
passages which treat of the death of Christ, though the ex- 
pression itself is not used. It is so undoubtedly in those 
passages where Paul makes Jesus die mepi Tov dpapTiav 
jpov (Gal. i. 4), or dia Ta wrapart@pata iyuo@v (Rom. iv. 25). 
In the first case, the Old Testament expression rept apuaprtias, 
and in the second the parallelism of dua tHv Sicalwow jor, 
favours the special idea of atonement, while twép Tov awaptiay 
‘pov, in 1 Cor. xv. 3, may comprise the whole saving relation 
of the death of Jesus to our sins, But more important are 
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passages such as 2 Cor. v. 21, 1 Cor. v. 7, because in them 
the main thought is made clearer by closer definition. In 
2 Cor. v. 21 the divine message of reconciliation which the 
apostle has to deliver is summed up in the terse announce- 
ment: Tov pn yvovTa apaptiay bTép hudv ayaptiay éroincer, 
iva nets yevopeOa Sixatoctyn Oeod év aitd. The idea of 
making amends for, of blotting out, our sins before God, in 
order that we might be acquitted of them, or justified, that 
is the idea of atonement, is really present here though the 
word is not. But we do not find here, for all that, the idea of 
an atonement by substitutionary suffering of the punishment of 
sin—a conception which is not expressed in Paul either here 
or anywhere else. That the obscure phrase in which it is 
commonly found, “God hath made Him to be sin,” cannot be 
taken literally is beyond all question, as in no case has Jesus 
become sin. In the second half of the verse, va yevoucba 
duxavoovrvn Ocod must mean, at anyrate, that we might be 
acquitted; and from the parallelism of the clauses it follows 
that the phrase “made sin” must be understood as meaning 
“ was treated as a sinner,” or simply “appeared as a sinner” ; 
but even that does not lead to the idea of substitutionary 
penal suffering. If, as may be inferred from Rom. v. 12, vi. 
22, the apostle regards eternal death as the just punishment 
of sin, then Jesus as a substitute must have suffered, not the 
death of the body on the cross, but the death of the con- 
demnation of the soul. But it is worthy of special note that 
neither here nor elsewhere has Paul ever spoken of soul 
tortures of the Crucified, of a feeling of the divine wrath, 
ete., on the part of Jesus, but has always, with historical 
simplicity, characterised His sufferings of death as a death 
upon the cross, the death of a malefactor. In dpaptiav 
érroincev—-iva yevoucla Sixavostvn the apostle really has in 
his mind a blessed exchange between us sinners and the 
Sinless One. But the idea of this exchange is quite intel- 
ligible if God has given up the Sinless One to the fate of a 
criminal worthy of death, in order to be able to acquit the 
guilty ; it does not need for this the idea of a substitutionary 
making amends for the sin of the whole world, an idea which 
is so strange and difficult that it must have been expressly 
asserted. But, what is more, the passage shows positive 
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traces that the exchange between Christ and us which the 
apostle has in view cannot be thought of in the form of the 
abstract juridical doctrine of substitution. We find such 
traces in the facts that it does not read avtl judv, but imép 
npov, and that év ad7@ is added to the second half of the 
verse. God has not made the Sinless One make amends for 
sin in our place, but has given Him up to the lot of the sinner 
for our good, and we become Sccatoctvn Geov, not as a simple 
mathematical consequence of His satisfying expiation, but 
only év avr@, in fellowship with Him. But the idea of 
substitutionary satisfaction does not lead to that of a fellow- 
ship with the Crucified which grows out of His sacrifice. On 
the contrary, if the Sinless One is made sin in order to bring 
us into fellowship with Him, that the Svcacocvvn Ocod may 
be communicated to us, then God’s work cannot be directed 
to appeasing the divine wrath or satisfying His penal right- 
eousness, but only to winning our hearts. And if we are 
justified only év ave, then we are not justified because He 
has made amends for our sin, for He has done that for those 
who are not ¢v avt®; but we are justified because He has 
exercised an influence on us by His sacrifice, has won us to 
Himself, and made us new creatures in the bottom of our 
hearts (cf. ver. 17). In other words, there is no thought even 
here of a completed payment to God, but only of a power 
working upon us,a power which makes God willing to declare 
us righteous, not because of an equivalent offered to His in- 
exorable justice, but because of a guarantee that those who 
are justified by pardon will become actually righteous. The 
passage (1 Cor. v. 7) may also be studied in connection with 
atonement, in which Paul compares the relation of Christians 
to the Saviour, who was given up to death for them, with the 
relation of the Israelites to the paschal lamb that was slain 
for them. ’Exxa@dpate tiv tmadadv Ciynr, wa ire véov 
dvpapa, cables éote alupor Kal yap TO Tdcxa tpav éTvOn 
Xpictés. The slaying of the paschal lamb had unquestion- 
ably an atoning significance; its blood was employed for 
expiation, though the rest of the festival referred more to 
deliverance or redemption (from Egypt). But the apostle 
here has not spoken of a justifying significance of the slain 
paschal lamb, but passes to its sanctifying significance. And 
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indeed the New Testament Paschal Lamb binds all those who 
wish to share in it not merely to purify themselves from sin 
(éxxaOapate tiv wararav Ciunr, wa jre véov Pvpapa), but has 
already produced in them a purification in principle—xa os 
éaote afvuou. It could hardly be made more evident that 
the apostle ascribes a sanctifying influence to the death of 
Christ quite as direct as the justifying influence, that is, direct 
in the potential sense. For all men have not of themselves 
become dfvpot by the fact that Christ dies for them, but only 
those on whom that New Testament Paschal sacrifice has 
taken effect, so that they appropriate 1t in faith, and in so 
doing become &fvuyor, separated in principle from the leaven 
of sin. 


§ 10. Tor DEATH or JESUS AS A DEED OF REDEMPTION 


The allusion to the Passover—which in any case meant 

a deliverance, a redemption from Egyptian bondage—brings 
us to the idea of the saving value of the death of Jesus that 
is most familiar to us, the idea of redemption, azroAvtpwocs. 
The objects of Christ’s activity here are not, as in the aspects 
hitherto considered, chiefly sin and guilt, but, as in the aspect 
of reconciliation, man directly. In Rom. iii. 24, Paul applies 
the conception of the adzodvtpwous to the founding of salva- 
tion; immediately before the words dv mpoé@eto 0 Oeds 
ihaotHptov it is said: Svxacovpevor Swpedv, TH adtod yaprtt, 
Sia THs aTorAuTpwcews THs év Xpiot@’Inood. The expression 
oceurs again in 1 Cor. i. 30, ds éyevnOn codia hiv ao Oeod, 
Siucavoovyyn Te Kal Gyacpos Kal arodUTpwows; and in Eph. 
i. 7; Col. i. 14, év & Eyomev tiv amorvTpwow Sia TOD aipatos 
avTod, THY apeow TOV TapaTT@LdTwY, OY, as it is in Colossians, 
Tov awaptrov. The word unquestionably means deliverance 
by means of a ransom. ‘To put aside the latter part of the 
conception, and look upon deliverance as the only thing 
worthy of consideration, is utterly at variance with the New 
Testament.! The question arises: redemption from what, and 
by what means? It has been inferred from the use of 
1So Ritschl, Ic. pp. 221, 222. But the advrgov, the eLarvyopacey, and 


even the price (rw#;), are emphasised as much as possible in the New 
Testament. 
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imodvrpwows and adpeows, as equivalent in Eph. i, Col. i, 
that the first means only a deliverance from guilt. But it is 
not necessary that two concepts of like nature rhetorically 
substituted for each other should absolutely coincide, and it 
is more probable that, instead of saying the same thing twice, 
the apostle sought to describe by the two expressions a 
different content, or a different relation of the salvation pur- 
chased by Christ. That he regards redemption as embracing 
or conditioning forgiveness or justification is placed beyond 
doubt by Rom. iii. 24, for the Svcarovpevor Swpedy is empha- 
sised as that which is secured by the redemption in Christ. 
On the other hand, the concept azroAvtpwors in itself suggests 
deliverance from bondage rather than from guilt. In 1 Cor. 
i. 30, where azodvtpwo1s comes after Svxacoctvn te Kal 
aytacpos as a designation of what Christ has been made to 
us by God, it cannot possibly be a mere repetition of the 
idea which was already expressed in Sscasootvyn; it either 
unites the two preceding ideas of righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion, or it expresses the final deliverance from all the bondage 
of the earthly life. The word azodvtpwcis is used in this 
latter sense in Eph. 1. 14, iv. 30; and Rom. vii. 23 speaks 
of an dmoAUTpwots TOU cwHwaTos; the expression corresponds 
to the immediately preceding dovAeia THs POopas, and proves 
the reciprocal relation of bondage and redemption in the mind 
of the apostle. At anyrate, the apostle thinks of sin not 
merely as guilt, but as moral bondage; cf. Rom, vii. 14, 23, 
meTpapevos UTO THY duaptiav—aixypwarwrtiforTa pe ev TO vow@ 
Tis dpaptias; so that it is quite impossible to exclude the 
idea of moral deliverance from a7roAvTpwacs, as it is, moreover, 
expressed in synonymous terms in Rom, viii. 2. In the con- 
cept aroAvtpects the apostle perhaps saw both the deliver- 
ance from guilt and the deliverance from the power and 
dominion of sin in the image of enslavement or imprisonment 
for debt. As to the means by which this redemption is 
brought about, there is no question that by the Xwrpov con- 
tained in droAvTpwors is meant the blood of Jesus Christ, 
that is, His life given up to death for us; and we are kept 
from thinking of His ransom of blood in a mere physical 
sense by Paul’s occasional substitution of Jesus Himself, His 
moral active personality, for the blood (cf. Gal. i. 4, ii, 20). 
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Here again the juridical doctrine of satisfaction tries to assert 
itself by taking the life of the Son of God given up to death 
as an equivalent for the guilt of man’s sin. But, apart from 
the fact that this view rests on an insoluble arithmetical 
problem, and that the moral deliverance of humanity would 
fall outside the idea of the dmoAvtpwots, the apostle must 
have thought of the ransom as paid to God by Christ, a 
payment which God demanded in order to set man free from 
his guilt. But that, as we have already seen in the Epistle 
of Peter, is an altogether unbiblical idea. The idea of the 
Bible is that Christ has purchased us for God, nay, that God 
in Christ has purchased us for Himself. That this is also the 
view of our apostle will be shown further on, and is manifest 
even here, from the fact that in Rom. iii. 24, Eph. i. 7, Col. 
i. 18, the dmoAvtpwors is universally thought of as God’s 
arrangement ;—1it would be strange indeed if God had made 
arrangements to purchase those who were in debt to Himself. 
On the other hand, it is in harmony with the whole circle of 
Paul’s ideas that God should be willing to pay even so great 
a price as the life of His Son (Rom. viii. 32) in order to pur- 
chase deliverance, for those morally enslaved, estranged from 
Him, and lost, from the ungodly powers which hold them 
captive (Rom. vii. 24, viii. 2), and thus secure them as His 
own. ‘The juridical doctrine of satisfaction is also excluded 
here by the év Xpior@, which, in all these passages, is the 
condition of our sharing in the redemption founded in Him. 
If we only have the dodvtpwors in fellowship with Him,” 
then it is not settled apart from us by a payment of Christ 
to God, but it is brought about in us, it lays hold on us, and 
draws us into fellowship with Christ. We have redemption 
from sin and guilt in living connection with Him who makes 
His blood a power to renew us, as well as a pledge of our 
forgiveness. Here again the dynamic character of the in- 
stitution of salvation comes into prominence. Men are not 
delivered from the power of sin and guilt, which holds them 
captive, by the shedding of Christ’s blood ¢o ipso, but this 
deliverance is made possible on the side of God by that 
blood-shedding, and only when the joyful confession, “The 
law of the spirit of life hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death,” takes the place of the sad confession, “The 
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law in my members leads me into captivity to sin,” has the 
virtual azrodvtpwois become the actual. 


§ 11. Synonyms oF dmoAvtpwous, GAL. UL 13 


There are some synonymous expressions placed beside 
redemption which explain it, such as to set free (Rom. viii. 2 ; 
Gal. v. 1), to take out of, viz. connection with the evil world 
(Gal. i. 4), to purchase or ransom (1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 
Gal. iii, 13). ’E)ev@epody in the passages adduced, which means 
undoubtedly a moral deliverance in principle, is not expressly 
connected with the death of Christ, though it is ascribed to 
Christ with a reference to deliverance which His death effects. 
The “freeing from this present evil world” is expressly described 
as the aim of His surrender to death (tod dovtos éavtov repli 
TOV apapTiav nuaVv, OTs éFéAnTAaL Huds €K TOD aidvos Tov 
€veoT@TOS Tovnpod), and seems to apply to the entire deliver- 
ance from connection with a lost world, a result which in any 
case is inconceivable without sanctification. On the other 
hand, if the tiujs nyopdoOnre is a sufficient parallel to the 
idea of redemption, then the tous unquestionably refers to 
Christ’s blood, and the »yopac@nre, as the context shows, 
refers not to a being bought from God or a being redeemed 
from guilt, but to a being bought for God, and so being bound 
to Him as His own to live for His honour and service. If 
the nyopdc@nre thus coincides with redemption in the sense of 
. moral deliverance, the é&yyépacev in Gal. iii, 13 emphasises, 
on the other hand, deliverance from guilt in a way that seems 
to support the juristic doctrine of satisfaction more decidedly 
than any other Pauline expression, and therefore demands a 
more thorough consideration. The apostle is speaking in the 
context of the fact that no man can be justified by the law (év 
vow, in the covenant of the law), as the law does not occupy 
itself with faith, but demands the doing of its commandments, 
and imposes a curse on the transgression of any of its 
demands. But, the apostle continues, “Christ has redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us (d7ép 
npov) ; for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth ona 
tree.” It is a current assumption that the curse which Christ 
bore on the cross was the very curse which the law laid on 
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those who transeress it, and that therefore the curse of guilt 
was vicariously borne by Christ, that He inwardly experienced 
on the cross the misery which is the just consequence of sin, 
in order that we might be delivered from it, and appear 
righteous by faith. But this interpretation, though it is 
confidently advanced, rests upon a very defective under- 
standing of the text. We attach no importance to the fact 
that the apostle, strictly speaking, asserts redemption from 
the curse of the law only of the Jewish Christians, as he 
continues, va eis 7a €Ovn % evAoyia Tod “ABpaap yevntat ; 
for in Col. ii 13f he has applied the same idea to the 
Gentile Christians in somewhat different imagery. But still 
it is a manifest error to suppose that the apostle in Gal. ii. 
13 makes Christ bear the very curse which the law has laid 
on those who transgress it. The curse of the law is (ver. 
10): “ Cursed is every one that abideth not in all things that 
are written in the book of the law to do them.” But the 
curse which Christ bore is (ver. 13): “Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree.” Jesus no more bore the punish- 
ment of all transgressors of the law by hanging on the cross, 
than the law, or God who gave the law, desires to inflict the 
penalty of hanging on everyone who transgresses His com- 
mandments. The parallel which Paul draws between the 
Crucified and transgressors does not reach so far. Christ has 
become a curse for us (iuép, not dvr even here); that is, He 
has submitted to the cursed death of a criminal in order to 
deliver us from the curse of the law which has been trans- 
gressed, from the curse of conscious guilt that oppressed us. 
The apostle asserts nothing more, and his thought even thus 
is in itself complete and clear. The passage has this in 
common with many other declarations of the apostle, that it 
traces back the justification of believers to the death of Jesus 
on the cross. By giving Himself up to the uttermost which 
the fellowship of sinful humanity could prepare for Him, 
Jesus has become the sufficient pledge of the divine willing- 
ness to forgive. But the peculiarity of the passage, a pecu- 
liarity which also occurs in Col. ii. 13, is that it gives a closer 
definition of that justifying action from the side of the law. 
Christ by His death has placed us in a new relation to God 
which is no longer conditioned by the law and its sentence of 
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condemnation on all transgression, but by grace and faith 
(vv. 8, 9). How and by what means has the death of Jesus 
on the cross been able to bring this about? Not by an 
expiation of the sins of the world as the juristic doctrine of 
satisfaction fancies. For suppose that such had taken place, 
it would not have redeemed men for the future from their 
relation to the law, and the curse of the law revived anew by 
every transgression, On the contrary, after having secured 
an atonement for past sins, God must have insisted the more 
on the keeping of the law, inasmuch as it contains His holy 
will, and He could not possibly have made faith a substitute 
for obedience. Christ in His death could only redeem 
believers from the curse of the law by redeeming them 
absolutely from the legal relation to God, that is, by changing 
the outer law of threatening, judging, and cursing into an 
inward, impelling law of the spirit and of life. The curse of 
the law could be abolished only when this law of the spirit 
had delivered them from the law of sin and death; only then 
is there “no more condemnation for them which are in 
Christ Jesus,” as it is expressly said in Rom. vii. 1, 2. And 
the passage (Gal. iii. 13) agrees with all that we have hitherto 
found in the teaching of the apostle. But this passage only 
serves to complete that teaching if we take along with it the 
view which is found in Rom. vi. and vii. (ver. 4), according to 
which, through the (slain) body of Christ, believers have died 
to sin, and at the same time died to the law,—not in order 
to be careless of the commandments of God, but in order to 
serve God in newness of the spirit and not in the oldness of 
the letter (Rom. vii. 6). It is the same with Col. 1. 13, 14, 
in which the yapicduevos nuiv mdvTa Ta TapaTTepaTa, 
éEareinbas 76 Kal? nudv yeipoypador, «.T.r., is preceded by a 
cuvetworroincey Huds odv avT@, proving that our apostle 
never separates the justifying significance of the death of 
Christ from the sanctifying, which lays the basis of a new life. 


§ 12. Toe DeatH or JEsus AS AN AcT OF RECONCILIATION, 
2 0or, ¥. 15 f, 


The apostle most frequently regards the saving act of 
God in Christ as a reconciliation ; and that he does not borrow 
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this favourite conception from the Old Testament, but finds 
it in his own thought, shows how inadvisable it is to seek to 
trace back all Pauline ideas to the Old Testament. The 
main passage on reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 18-21) is the most 
important utterance to be found in Paul’s writings about 
God’s procuring of salvation. But he has also applied the 
conception in a significant way in Rom. v. 8-10; Col. i. 212 
What is this conception? In German the words reconcile 
and atone (verséhnen and siihnen) have a common derivation 
and this relation has never ceased to produce a confusion of 
ideas. In Greek xatad\\dooew or atmoKatadddocetp (recon- 
ciliare) has nothing to do with tAdoxeo Pau (cxpiare). Versdh- 
nung, KaTadrayy, signifies in Greek the transformation of a 
relation of hostility into one of peace and friendship. The 
hostility to be removed may be partly due to both sides, though 
perhaps to one more than to the other; or the guilt of the 
estrangement and the feeling of estrangement and hostility 
may exist solely in the one, while the other magnanimously and 
lovingly rises above the estrangement, and is eager for recon- 
ciliation. How, then, did Paul in this respect conceive of the 
relation between God and man? Strangely enough, the éy@pa, 
the enmity which is to be removed by the reconciliation, has 
been sought, under the influence once more of that juristic 
doctrine of satisfaction, on the side of God, and the e¢ yap 
€yOpor dvTes KaTnAAdynuev TH OeO in Rom. v. 10 has been 
taken in the passive sense as meaning hated by God. But 
the apostle immediately before had been praising the love of 
God, which shows itself in the very fact of His having given 
His Son to death for sinners and enemies; and one cannot 
entertain the idea that God could treat with infinite love 
people whom He at the same moment hated. The idea of 
God’s love for enemies, His love for people who are His 
enemies, and therefore require to be reconciled to Him (epyvy 


1 We leave out of account here the passages Col. i. 20, Eph. i. 20, 
which speak of the reconciliation of the dpyel, tZovolcs, etc., through the 
death of Christ. That the estranged powers of the world are also in prin- 
ciple restored to harmony, that, for example, the warring spirits of the 
nations of the old world are in principle made into one new humanity, is 
an idea which does not stand on the same level as the founding of salva- 
tion for sinful humanity, and we have already discussed it in the chapter 
on God and the World. 
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mpos tov Oedv, Rom. v. 1), would have been clear as day if 
men had not looked at it through these dogmatic spectacles. 
The whole passage in Colossians is likewise in favour of taking 
the éy@pous in an active sense Kai tpeis rote évtas dand- 
AoTpropévovs Kal eyOpovs tH Svavoia ev Téis epyots ois 
Tovnpots, vuvi amoKaTijANakev ev TO cHpaTt THs capKos adTod 
dua Tod Oavdrov; that is, alienated, and enemies in your minds 
by the evil works which ye have done ;—there is no support 
for the passive interpretation deo invisi, as God is never 
mentioned, and of a hatred of Christ there can be no thought 
in any circumstances. The éyOpa in question here is plainly 
described by the apostle in Rom. viii. 7: d:67¢ To fpovnpa 
Ths capKos &xyOpa eis Oeov' TH yap vow TOD Oeod oly UToTdc- 
cetat ovee yap Sivatar; this feeling of enmity must be taken 
away from mankind. But besides that, how could the idea 
of an enmity of God to man form the presupposition of the 
idea of reconciliation? The apostle (which is often taken no 
notice of) starts from his personal experience of reconciliation, 
that God in Christ graciously changed him, the enemy and 
persecutor, into the preacher of His work of reconciliation,— 
ta 0¢ mavra (viz. what he had formerly said about his new 
standpoint conditioned by the death of Christ) é« tod Ocod 
Tob Katadrakavtos nuas bia Inood Xpictod Kal Sdvtos jyiv 
THv Staxoviay THs KaTaddayis.2 The continuation of the 
passage in which the apostle makes his view wider is just as 
instructive: os OTe Oeds Hv ev Xpioto Kocpov Katadddoowv 
éavTd, wn oytbopevos a’tois Ta TapanT@paTa avTaV, Kab 
Oéwevos ev juiv Tov oyov THs KaTaddayjs. As the apostle 
here neither says God suffered Himself to be reconciled by 
. Christ, nor God reconciled Himself with the world, but God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, he makes it 
plain that the estrangement and hostility to be removed are 
entirely on the side of the world. And in explaining “recon- 
ciling the world to Himself in Christ” by the addition, “ not 


1 Weiss, note, p. 429, N. T. Theol. vol. i. Eng. trans., tries to interpret 
this passage : 2px els decv is not a hostile feeling towards God, but the 
sum total of things hostile to God, as contrasted with those that please Him, 
But when was that which is repugnant to God ever expressed by ¢i¢ dec ? 

2 The gues can only, of course, refer to the same person as the following 
qwiv, that is, to the apostle. 

BEYSCHLAG. —II. uM 
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imputing to men their trespasses,” he has plainly excluded 
the idea that God’s act of forgiveness was made possible only 
by the completed work of reconciliation. On the contrary, 
as already noted, it is a constituent part or presupposition of 
this work of reconciliation that God, like a man desiring 
reconciliation with someone who had wronged him, had 
resolved to forgive before he offered the hand of reconciliation. 
Hence the apostle thinks of God, not as one angry with 
humanity, to whom a third person or mediator offers a satis- 
faction in order to appease Him. In the phrase eds mv ev 
Xpuc7@, he takes God and Christ entirely as one; God comes 
to meet man in Christ, who is the minister of His love. He 
thinks of God as a mighty, magnanimous King, who is face 
to face with rebellious subjects. He could destroy them, but 
He resolves rather to win them back by a great act of grace. 
He meets them with pardon, removes the fear of His judg- 
ments produced by their evil conscience, and thus restores 
them to faithful and obedient subjects. There is only one 
point where this parable does not sufficiently describe the 
greatness of the deed of God in question. Such a king could 
only express in words his purpose of reconciliation, his 
amnesty for all who repented (in a Adyos KaTaArayhs). God 
announces it by a deed which quiets the conscience and con- 
quers the heart, by the surrender of His Son to the most 
painful lot of human nature. As the apostle in ver. 21 
tersely expresses his message of reconciliation: “ He hath 
made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” He surrendered 
Him who was without sin to the most painful lot of the 
sinner, in order, by this assurance of His pardoning love, to 
make us partake in the fellowship of this Saviour, and in that 
of His righteousness. The guilty consciences of those to be 
reconciled needed this infinite pledge of the pardoning love 
of God before they could believe in it. But the hearts of 
those who do believe in it are won, so that they live no longer 
to themselves, but to God in Christ; the same act which 
pardons them also transforms them, and they can only appro- 
priate the pardon when they are laid hold of and conquered 
by it, and are won from all sin. The apostle therefore—and 
this explains his preference for this point of view—found in 
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the idea of reconciliation an expression for the living unity 
of the two sides of salvation, the justifying and the sanctify- 
ing. If in 2 Cor. v. 21 he specially urges the first (Wa 
yevouela Stxatocvvn Oeod év adT@), he insists upon the second 
in Col. i, 21 f.: daoxarydrakev (buds) ev TO comaTL THs 
gapKos avtod dia Tod Gavatov, Tapacticay tyas dylovs Kab 
Gp@ous Kal aveyKAnToUs KaTevoTLov aiTod. But even the 
dynamic element of the divine founding of salvation nowhere 
comes out so clearly as here. For a reconciliation as a com- 
pleted fact can never be accomplished all on one side; the 
magnanimity of the one has to be accepted by the other. 
Therefore the reconciliation established by God in Christ is 
in itself only a potential reconciliation, a power and possibility 
of actual atonement, and for a full reconciliation it is neces- 
sary that man should take the hand of God offered to him, 
and should throw himself into the fatherly arms of God. 
And the apostle was clearly conscious of this relation between 
possibility and realisation. In this consciousness he describes 
(2 Cor. v. 18 f.) the course which the work of redemption must 
take after what God has done in Christ. An embassy, an 
office of reconciliation, must be instituted in order to proffer 
to the estranged and hostile the divine reconciliation, to 
“beseech” them in Christ’s stead, reconcile yourselves with 
God (vv. 19, 20). For this xatadAaynre means neither 
“be reconciled,” seeing that no one can be called upon to do 
a thing that is purely passive, nor “let yourselves be recon- 
ciled,” as if to the act of God, which is complete in itself, 
something further must be added which would not depend 
upon man; but it simply means, as 1 Cor. vii. 11 shows, 
. “reconcile yourselves,” that is, take the hand of God which is 
offered to you. Accordingly, the apostle can call the act of 
God completed in Christ’s death catadXayy, for it is a virtual 
reconciliation once and for all and on behalf of all, just as he 
can call the acceptance of the gospel on the part of the Gentile 
world xatadXayn Koopov, which he actually does in Rom. 
xi. 15, for it is only by this that the reconciliation between 
God and the Gentile world is actually accomplished. And 
yet there is only one catadAayy, that which, established in 
Christ, is preached in the message of reconciliation, and is 
consummated by the world’s acceptance of this message. 
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§ 13. THE SHARE WHICH THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS HAS 
IN THE FOUNDING OF SALVATION 


The last link of evidence in favour of the view we have 
been engaged in demonstrating is, that it alone explains the 
share in the founding of salvation which the apostle assigns 
to the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus, as well as-to His 
death. The statements in question are as numerous as they 
are definite. Rom. iv. 25: 03 mapedo0n va Ta TaparT@aTa 
Hav cat HyépOn dua THY Sixalacw jpov. Rom. v.10: et yap 
— éyOpol dvtes KaTndrdynev TO Oe@ Sua Tod Oavatov Tod viov 
aUTOD, TOANS peadAXoV KaTadrXrayévTEs THONTOMEOa ev TH SoH 
avtod. Rom. viii. 34: tls 0 kataxpivav ; Xpiatos "Incods o 
amobavev, padnrov Sé eyepOeis, bs eotw ev SeELa TOD Oeod, ds 
Kai evtuyydves trrép yudv. Rom. xiv. 9: es todTo yap o 
Xpworos arébavey kai elnoev, iva Kat vexpov Kat CovTwv 
kupteton. 1 Cor.xv. 17: ef 8& Xpioros ovK eynyeptat, watala 
Hh TloTls Huav, ete eoré ev Tals dwaptiats bwov. 2 Cor. v.15: 
TO UTép a’tov amoOavevts Kal éyepOévte. The traditional 
view of this doctrine in Paul’s writings does not, as may be 
easily conceived, know very well what to do with this element 
of it; if the work of redemption and reconciliation is settled by 
Christ’s obedience unto death, what part can His resurrection 
have in that work? It is usually said: Without the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus we should not have known that His death was not 
the death of a sinner, and therefore we could not have believed 
in Him. But did the centurion at the foot of the cross, and the 
penitent malefactor at His side, not perceive that this was the 
death of a holy man, the death of a Saviour, though they knew 
nothing about the resurrection ? And could our impression of 
the life and death of Jesus not be the same though we had not 
the message of the resurrection? And if we could not believe 
in the holiness of His death without the message of the 
resurrection, how could we believe in the resurrection itself, 
which is more incredible to the natural man? Moreover, 
the apostle sets aside this quite untenable hypothesis by the 
words: “Tf Christ be not risen, your faith is vain, ye are yet 
in your sins.” ‘That is to say, faith might exist without the 
resurrection, but it would be vain, it would not justify. 
Why should this be so, if atonement, redemption, reconcilia- 
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tion were secured in the death of Christ? Because the 
founding of salvation, perfect in itself, cannot, according to 
Paul, be realised except through the living, glorified Christ. 
Here we reach a point which belongs to another article of 
doctrine, the appropriation of salvation, and we can therefore 
expound the apostle’s meaning only in suggestions and 
anticipations. The appropriation of the salvation which is 
secured in Christ and in His death is regarded by the apostle 
as following, not from a natural impression which sets free 
the man’s own moral powers for the attainment of perfec- 
tion: he views it as resting on the real spiritual power of the 
living Christ standing behind that historical impression, who 
through His resurrection has become the wvedua Cworrovody of 
humanity. As the Risen One from heaven laid hold of the 
apostle on the way to Damascus and stamped the image of 
Himself upon his heart, so must He always stamp His death 
on men’s hearts, and kindle in them a new life which is no 
longer éavt® but Gem. And the apostle has made not only 
the beginning, but also the continuance of this new life 
depend on a living fellowship with the glorified Christ. The 
believer’s growing conformity to Christ, his being transformed 
into the image of the perfected Lord, is to him the work of 
the Risen One, who has now become the quickening spirit 
(2 Cor. iii. 17, 18; Gal. ii. 20). The resurrection of Christ 
is viewed by the apostle as the condition necessary to the 
completeness of the cleansing and sanctifying power of His 
death ; but it is no less a condition of the justifying power 
of that death. According to Paul, as has already been 
specially emphasised, a man is justified only év Xpior@ 
(2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7), that is, in living connection with 
Him; and this connection manifestly can only exist with a 
living Christ, not with one who is dead and parted from us. 
Only by viewing the believer in living connection with Him 
from whom the stream of sanctification ever flows into them, 
can God truly pronounce men righteous who in point of 
fact are not yet really so. He has the living guarantee in 
Him who has begun the good work in them that He will 
carry it on until they have become perfectly righteous.’ 


1 The idea of Biirgen, though not formally Pauline, helps to simplify 
the difficult doctrine of the saving significance of the death of Jesus, 
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This explains the utterance in Rom. viii. 34, which repre- 
sents our justification as conditioned not merely by Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, but also by a continuous heavenly 
activity of the exalted Christ. This description of Christ as 
sitting at the right hand of God and representing us (with 
the Father) may appear strange in presence of the assurance 
of justification expressed in ver. 33; it suggests that the 
justification based on the death of Christ is incomplete and 
in need of being supplemented; or even that Christ is more 
merciful than the heavenly Father who sent Him, and gave 
Him up; that He is, as it were, forced continuously to inter- 
cede with the Father, lest His wrath should begin again to 
burn against us. But this appearing for us is simply the 
biblical expression for the continuous security which the 
living and glorified Christ gives to the Father for the 
justified so long as they are not yet thoroughly sanctified, and 
therefore not in themselves wholly well-pleasing to God. 
The other passages adduced above will now give us even less 
trouble. That Christ has risen for us, for our advantage; 
that He died and rose again in order to be Lord of the dead 
and the living, is self-evident after what has been said. 
That He gave Himself for our trespasses, and was raised 
again for our justification, does not mean, of course, that our 
justification is not based upon His death, but that it, whilst 
rendered possible by His death, can only be communicated 
to us by His resurrection. The reason why, without the 
resurrection, our faith is vain and we are yet in our sins, is 
that faith in one who has departed, and who is therefore 
incapable of fellowship with us, could not communicate to us 
all the glorious things He desires to give, no matter how 
glorious these might be. There still remains the remarkable 
passage Rom. v. 10: “For if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His Son; much more, 
especially for homiletic and catechetic use. Christ in His holy death is 
a guarantee to the Father that humanity, so far as it allows itself to be 
drawn into fellowship with Him, will be delivered from sin and attain to 
a more complete sanctification. In the completed revelation of eternal 
love which takes place in His death, He is at the same time the assurance 
of God to humanity, that so far as it lets itself be laid hold of by the 


power of love in His death, all its guilt will be forgiven, and the love 
and grace of God will be bestowed, 
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being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” The 
passage reminds us that even those who are reconciled and 
justified are still in a certain sense under the divine wrath, 
inasmuch as there is still sin in them. Their final deliver- 
ance or salvation (cwOncdueGa, future) depends therefore on 
something additional to the death of the Son of God, év 77 
fon avrod, on a living communion with Him, the communion 
of a life which as it grows and comes to its perfection in 
them, makes them fully objects of the divine good pleasure. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WAY OF SALVATION 


§ 1. FounDING oF SALVATION AND Way OF SALVATION 


When God had established the possibility of salvation 
for the whole world, there remained as a further task the 
subjective realisation of salvation; but the completion of 
the first leads naturally over to the second. In the exposi- 
tion of this point of doctrine we come upon the topics 
which Paul has worked out with most deliberation, for 
here he was impelled by his special call to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles, and to preserve it against the 
attacks of the Judaists. We may describe it as his doctrine 
of the way of salvation. He does not indeed use this 
term which was later current in the Church, though, in 
Rom. viii. 29, 30, there is clearly the consciousness of a 
divine order of ways and means through which men are 
to appropriate the salvation which is founded. 


§ 2. THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 


If we ask, first of all, about the means whereby the 
salvation procured in the death and resurrection of Christ 
is brought near to men, we get a clear answer from the 
main passages discussed above concerning reconciliation ; 
it is by the word of reconciliation (2 Cor. v. 19), by what, 
in 1 Cor. i. 18, is called the word of the cross—the 
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“gospel,” as the apostle prefers to call it (Rom. i. 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 1, etc), that is, the glad message of the love 
of God, and His manifestation of that love in Christ. Its 
declaration is, that reconciliation must be offered to those 
who need it and for whom it is intended, and therefore 
the apostle regards himself as an ambassador in Christ’s 
stead (or in Christ’s cause, drep Xpiotod, 2 Cor. v. 20); 
and so the ministry of reconciliation, the evangelical 
ministry of preaching as Jesus bequeathed it to His 
disciples, is the first essential article of the divine way of 
salvation. Salvation is brought about in a rational and 
moral way by the preaching of the word of God applied 
to the rational and moral nature of man, as it is said in 
Rom. x. 17: “Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God” (or of Christ). And whilst the apostle 
knows of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, he has no doctrine 
of the sacraments, and he ascribes to them no magical 
efficacy alongside of this means of grace in the word. 
Nevertheless, there ig an essential difference between the 
mode of operation and communication of a doctrine of 
human wisdom and that of the gospel, a difference which 
the perverted demands of some of the Corinthians, that he 
should have preached the gospel év codia Xoyou, in the 
wisdom of words, like the philosophers (1 Cor. i. and ii), 
causes the apostle to expound. A human wisdom, a philo- 
sophy, convinces by means of human dialectic and rhetoric; 
the gospel, by the proof of the spirit and of power, 
that is, by the proof of the holy effects which the Spirit 
of, God exercises on the human heart (1 Cor. ii 4). If 
the efficacy of the gospel depended on human dialectic and 
rhetoric, Christian faith would depend on these also, and 
then not only might it be overturned by a superior kind 
of proof or eloquence, but the only power it could exercise 
on man would be such as is exerted by the conviction of 
the truth of a doctrine. And in man’s present condition 
a natural conviction of reason is far from being a power 
to overcome sin and sanctify the will. But the gospel 
is such a power. It is, as the apostle fitly calls it 
(Rom. i. 16), Svvapus Oe0d, eis cwTnpiav Tavtl TO Tio TeborTe, 
because in it there speaks to man something mightier than 
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the great truths of reason; for in it there is the supreme 
demonstration of the eternal love-——a power which can do 
what the law in the mind could not do (Rom. vii. 23), it 
can overcome in man the power of selfishness, and can 
put in its place its own divine life of love. The apostle 
is therefore perfectly right, not only in tracing back the 
effect of the gospel to God, as all effects of spirit and 
truth in the world run up to God in the end, but in 
perceiving in the gospel a peculiar saving operation of 
God in Christ, a continuous working of the living, glorified 
Saviour (Rom. ix. 24, xv. 18), For through the preaching 
of the gospel the unique and imperishable manifestation 
of God’s love in Christ tells upon men; through it is felt 
the power of a love which has been in Christ for ever, 
a love that is living, lasting, and operative—that is, the 
power of the exalted Christ Himself, for He has given to 
this preaching concerning Himself the force of His own 
glorified life and of the Holy Spirit. This explains the 
secret of the ministry of preaching, a secret which the 
apostle learned in the divine education of his own Christian 
character. No man has understood more clearly than this 
chosen vessel to the Gentiles why Christ did not leave 
behind Him a system of doctrines theoretically expressed 
and composed in book form, but fashioned and sent out 
men to bear a formless gospel. His Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians is really the attempt to express the secret 
of an inner life on which any apostolic success he could 
show depended. Only a man in whom the Lord who 
is the Spirit has come to dwell, who exhibits the love 
of Christ in its transforming power, can kindle that flame 
of divine life in others; and the fire is spread, not by 
instruction in a doctrinal system, but by testimony to a 
personal experience of the gospel of God coming from the 
heart with individual truth and freedom. In the very 
moment therefore in which the apostle, rejoicing in his 
success, casts a glance at his vain and sordid rivals in 
the proud words, “ Yea, who is sufficient for these things ?” 
(for such an activity), 2 Cor. ii, 16, he gives the humble 
explanation of them: “Such self-confidence have we through 
Christ to God-ward: not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
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to think any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of 
God” (iii, 5). The secret of his apostolic activity is 
simply that he surrenders himself openly and unselfishly, 
more openly and unselfishly than his opponents, to be the 
mere instrument of the power of God in Christ, and that 
he is determined in all the work of his calling by nothing 
save the love of Christ, the power of His death and 
resurrection (2 Cor. ii. 17, v. 14 ff). 


§ 3. ELECTION AND CALLING 


Now the gospel, even when it is preached according to the 
mind of God, does not produce in all who hear it its intended 
effects in drawing them to salvation. On the contrary, even 
where the apostle stands as it were in silent wonder before 
the mighty results which God has accomplished by his 
preaching, he describes these results as twofold, 2 Cor. i. 15, 
“For we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that 
are saved, and in them that perish. In the one we are a 
savour of death unto death; and in the other a savour of life 
unto life.’ That is to say, the gospel is effective wherever it 
is preached in the spirit and power of God, but is not effective 
everywhere for salvation. While it fills one with the powers 
of life eternal, others are disgusted with it, as by a breath of 
death, and are thus driven further by it on the way of death 
on which they are already. Or, in other words, the one finds 
in it a call from God, a call to the enjoyment of His salvation, 
and to the fellowship of His Son (1 Cor. i. 9); whilst others 
are hardened and blinded by it against this salvation (Rom. 
xi. 7f£.). In this notion of “calling” we touch upon one of 
the main pillars of the Pauline doctrine of the way of salvation. 
The «Ajous, always traced directly to God, is in the apostle’s 
view one of the most essential acts of grace in aiding men to 
appropriate salvation (Rom, viii. 28, ix. 24). And by this 
we are not to understand, as in the synoptic saying, “ Many 
are called, but few are chosen,” a mere outward invitation to 
the kingdom of God ; it does not consist in simply hearing the 
glad message, without: leading to the actual enjoyment of 
salvation. To our apostle the “calling” is an effectual 
drawing to the enjoyment of salvation, it is the opposite of 
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hardening: “Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of His Son. Moreover, whom 
He did predestinate, them He also called ; and whom He called, 
them He also justified ; and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified” (Rom. viii. 29,30). So far is the apostle from 
putting calling and election in opposition to each other, that 
he rather treats them as equivalents (cf. 1 Cor. i. 26, 27); 
and by tracing back the call to a preceding divine mpoywvecKeww 
and mpoopifew, he confronts us anew with the question of the 
compatibility of the divine action with the free human self- 
determination, which has already been discussed in the chapter 
on the Divine Government of the World. Here again, on a 
closer view, the appearance of determinism resolves itself into 
the idea of a grace which takes full account of human freedom 
though strongly influencing it. The statement already alluded 
to about the peculiar character of the gospel as a divine 
means of grace (1 Cor. i. 18 ff.), first of all throws light upon 
it. In the world of culture, Jewish as well as Greek, into 
which the gospel enters, it encounters certain historically 
developed claims which it is neither able nor willing to satisfy ; 
but it has something better and more profoundly satisfying to 
offer than those claims suppose. “For the Jews require a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
The sensuous bias of Jewish religiosity required from God the 
palpable proof of a visible Messianic kingdom, and the philo- 
sophising scholasticism of the Greeks expected the salvation 
of the world from a doctrine scientifically established. By 
preaching, in opposition to the Jewish Messianic expectations 
and of the Hellenic scientific ideas, a crucified Saviour, the 
gospel inevitably repelled both parties, and yet had something 
far better to offer both than they desired, the very thing 
which they at bottom needed, a divine power to renew the 
world from within, and a divine wisdom for salvation. And 
from both Jews and Greeks there was collected a community 
of believers who came to know the crucified Messiah as the 
power and wisdom of God. By what law then was the world 
of that day separated into blinded (a7oddvpevor, ver. 18) and 
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called («Anrol)? Where those mistaken claims outweighed 
the need of salvation which exists in every human heart, the 
gospel was rejected as an offence and foolishness. On the 
other hand, where these hindrances to the sense of wickedness 
and need of help fell into the background, as was the case 
chiefly with the lower and uncultured classes in Corinth, the 
glad message was willingly received as a power of God and 
wisdom of God. But that proves that the divine election 
which the apostle asserts of his readers (1 Cor. i. 27) is not 
an eternal and irresistible decree, but one formed in time ; it 
is a resolution of the Governor of the world depending on His 
knowledge of the susceptibility of those men, which was 
afterwards carried out in their effectual callmg. The same is 
true of Rom. ix.—x1, where the apostle again discusses this 
twofold action of the gospel on the Jewish nation and the 
Gentile world as a whole. The law had led but a small 
minority of the Jewish people to Paul’s experience that the 
law cannot justify, and that one must die to the law and 
repeat in himself the death of Christ upon the cross in order 
to live unto God (Gal. 11,19). The great majority of the 
nation were rooted in self-righteousness and legality to such 
an extent that the gospel of grace preached to them in the 
name of the Crucified could act on them only as an offence 
and a means of hardening. The Gentile world, on the other 
hand, sinking under the burden of the misery of sin which 
had reached its height, having a knowledge of the right, 
and pervaded by the feeling of its moral impotence and lost 
condition, yielded willingly over wide circles; and so for the 
time it became what the Israel of Moses was in presence of 
the Egyptians, the vessel of God’s grace; while the Jewish 
nation, which had become the vessel of His wrath, hurried 
onwards to its destruction (Rom. ix. 22—24f, 33, x. 1f.). 
Who could deny that this historical condition of the empire 
in the apostolic age, as set forth by Paul, consisted of acts of 
free human self-determination and operations of a divine order 
and government of the world, and that the decree of the 
eternal Governor of the world, not to make the nation 
formerly chosen, but the Gentile world, hitherto left to itself, 
the bearer of His gospel, is conceived throughout with regard 
to the inner nature of both sides? The apostle has produced 
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that appearance of predestination in the ninth chapter, which 
he removes in the tenth and eleventh chapters, only by first 
emphasising the divine decree and government that he may 
afterwards indicate how it proceeds according to human 
conditions. At the same time, the eleventh chapter lets us 
see most definitely that the being repelled or hardened by the 
gospel, which is opposed to the gracious choice and calling of 
some, is not meant to be the final will of God (such an idea 
is expressly rejected, ver. 11, with a yu) yévovro), but that in 
His own time it is to give place to a later amnesty and calling. 
The apostle’s view is that the divine Governor of the world 
educates and inclines men, in their freedom to susceptibility 
for salvation, to faith ; but the law of the history of the world 
involves that this cannot be attained by all at the same time, 
but that there must always be a kar’ éxdoynv mpoeois 
Geod (Rom. ix. 11); the plan of God’s grace in the world must 
always proceed by selection. For the very thing which 
inclines some to be susceptible—in those days the Gentiles 
—is an offence to the others—the Jews—in the offer of the 
gospel. But this is the wonder of the purposes and ways of 
God which the apostle praises at the close of the chapter, that 
through the mutual working of the history of the world, and 
the further guidance of God in it, those who to-day are blinded 
may afterwards have their eyes opened in faith; this is 
expressly predicted of the Jewish nation, but it appears as a 
purpose of God’s love for all who at any time are in a like 
condition (cf. xi. 32). We have already called attention to 
the fact of how far the indirect methods of the divine govern- 
ment of the world, indicated in Rom. xi., confirm the complete 
co-operation of divine power and human freedom in the 
realising of salvation, for a deterministic government of the 
world, which took no account.of human freedom, would have 
no need of this freedom for the attainment of its end. From 
all this we can have no doubt of the non-deterministic sense 
of the main passage Rom. viii. 28, which applies the notions 
of election and calling to the individual as such. The apostle 
explains the preceding expression, rois kata mpd0eow KdyTobs 
odow, with which, in the light of the result, he has described 
those “ who love God,” and for whom therefore all things are 
1 Cf. above, p. 111 ff. 
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to work together for good. He wishes to give them a perfect 
assurance of salvation by representing to them that their 
calling is no momentary thought of God which might again 
be dismissed as it was conceived, but that it rests on a 
deliberate purpose of God pursued to its final goal. Those 
whom God has previously chosen He has also destined to 
perfection, and accordingly has called, justified, and glorified 
them. We must not indeed, on the strength of the prefix 
mpo, regard the foreseeing and predestinating as belonging to 
eternity, whilst we refer éxadecer, édixatwcer, é6do£acev to time; 
the apostle could not possibly have meant to say that God 
had already called, nay, already glorified, all those whom He 
had determined from eternity to be conformed to the image 
of His Son. The utterances must be taken all together as 
elements of God’s thought. Whom He did foreknow, He 
also at the same time—in His thought—did appoint to 
perfection, did call, justify, glorify. Hence, as we have 
already noted, the apo of these first two acts is not to be 
regarded as pretemporal, and as therefore leaving the human 
condition out of account, for that conception would even 
put an end to the distinction between mpoywockew and 
Tpoopifew ; it can only be meant to emphasise the precedence 
of those two acts of God in the human experience of salvation. 
As, according to Rom. xi. 2, God foresaw the nation of Israel 
in the patriarchs (cf. ver. 28), that is, in the beginning of its 
development; as the apostle says of himself in Gal. i. 15, that 
God separated him from his mother’s womb (that is, elected 
him to his future calling), and called him (then a man) by His 
grace,—the same meaning must be given to the foreknowing 
and predestinating in Rom. vii. 28. Foreknowledge and 
predestination describe the divine thought of love which, 
necessarily preceding any working of love, marks out a man 
as its own before he feels any inclination towards God; but 
this choice is made because the real impulse in the man’s life 
is in that direction. The call is the realisation of this thought 
of love which follows in its own time; when God has guided, 
as in the case of our apostle, a free growth through all its 
seeming departures from Himself, and when He has ripened 
the nascent susceptibility for salvation, the process is accom- 
plished, and God brings home His gospel to the man in a way 
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that overpowers him. He who is called must afterwards say 
that in this process divine grace has had the ascendency, and 
has indeed done everything; but human freedom is not 
excluded, it is guided, and finally it is overpowered with the 
might of love. 


§ 4. FAITH: ITS GENERAL CONCEPTION 


That which the divine call immediately produces in man 
is faith, which, according to Paul, is on man’s side the funda- 
mental condition of salvation. The apostle has nowhere 
given an express exposition of this, which is in some respects 
the most important idea of his doctrine; all the more care- 
fully must we collect the passages in which all sides of the 
Pauline idea of faith are brought out. There can be no 
doubt that the fundamental conception of wiotes or tiotevery 
here, as everywhere, is that of trust. It clearly appears in 
1 Cor. xiii. 7 (4 adyamn mavta mictever), and not less clearly 
in the specially Old Testament phrases in which weotevew is 
united either with the dative or with éw’—in the sense of 
relying on something (the former, for example, in Rom. iv. 3 ; 
Gal. iii. 6; the latter in Rom. iv. 5, ix. 33, x. 11). Now, in 
the case of the apostle, we have, as a matter of course, to do 
with faith as a religious act. The object of faith is that 
which, from its nature, cannot be reached by sensuous per- 
ception, that is, can only be grasped in virtue of an inward 
act such as trust, and which, at the same time, can give our 
soul firm footing, and can be the basis of our heart’s confi- 
dence—that is, God and the kingdom of eternal blessings. 
It is not, however, an unknown God on whom we place our 
confidence, but the God who has revealed Himself in Christ, 
who speaks to us in His gospel, and awakens our confidence 
by His loving entreaties (2 Cor. v. 20). Now, so far as faith 
springs out of this preaching, and is related to it (7 motes €& 
axons, Se dor Sua priywatos Ocod, Rom. x. 17; piua wictews, 
Rom. x. 8; wioctis tod evayyediov, Phil. i. 27), the idea of 
conviction is united with that of confidence, viz. conviction of 
the truth of the gospel. This idea of conviction, that is, of 
course, regarding as true, appears in Paul not only in things 
of daily life (1 Cor. xi. 18, pépos te muctevw), but also in 
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religious questions, whenever muotevew refers to individual 
Christian truths; for example, Rom. vi. 8: micrevower, OTe 
kab cvoicouev adit@; 1 Thess. iv. 14: ef ydp morevoper, OTe 
’Inoobs dréOavev xa avéctn. We have perhaps the clearest 
statement of it in Rom. xiv. 23: “What is not of faith is 
sin,” that is, whatever is not done from the conviction that it 
is right is wrong for him who does it. But in religious 
things this idea of conviction is never separated from that of 
trust, so as to degrade faith to a mere persuasion of the 
intellect without any interest of the heart, but it always 
remains a conviction, which, as produced by an act of trust, 
has for its object that which is most worthy of confidence, 
and is therefore fitted to form the basis of the whole inner 
life. Faith is a matter of the heart, an act of the whole 
inner life, not simply an act of the understanding, capdia yap 
meorevetat (Rom. x. 10; Eph. iii. 17). Those who are “ weak 
in faith” (Rom. xiv.—xv.) are so called, not merely because 
they waver in their convictions, but because their hearts are 
not yet sufficiently prepared for the emancipating grace of 
God in Christ to let their old scruples fall away. Now, if 
faith is a sure confidence, a confiding assurance, then we 
further understand how the apostle can at one time contrast 
it with doubt and at another time with sight (Rom. iv. 20, 
xiv. 23; 2 Cor. v. 7), “We walk by faith, not by sight.” 
Heavenly things cannot be seen and proved in our earthly 
life as earthly things can. They leave room for doubt; but 
doubt calls in question the very thing which is to be the firm 
basis of our trust, and so it is related to unbelief, and must 
give way to faith. This does not mean that the apostle 
desires to speak the word to a blind faith, but the contrary ; 
he regards faith and knowledge—and this is another mark of 
his notion of faith—as going hand in hand. As the gospel is 
grace and truth in inseparable unity, the apostle is able to 
include the whole of subjective Christianity in the idea of 
knowledge just as well as in that of faith. He gives the 
first and most prominent place to the former, especially in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, without neglect- 
ing the latter. He praises God on behalf of his readers for 
having made His grace abound towards them in all wisdom 
and knowledge, and for having revealed to them the mystery 
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of His will. He prays that God would give them, further, 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation to know Him; that He 
would lighten the eyes of their heart to know the hope of 
their calling, etc. He fixes it as the goal of Christian per- 
fection to come to the unity of faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, and to be no longer driven about with every 
wind of doctrine (Eph. i 8, 9, 18, iv. 13, 14; of. Col. i. 9, 
27, ii. 2). These phrases make manifest the inner relation 
of faith and knowledge; and in point of fact the apostle 
frequently substitutes the one for the other. That which in 
Rom. xiv. is called weakness of faith, the bondage to Jewish 
or heathen prejudices, is thought of in 1 Cor. viii. 7, 10, 11 
as a want of knowledge. Did not Israel know ? (otc éyvw) 
he asks (Rom. x. 19), manifestly presupposing that one could 
not believe without knowledge; and in 2 Cor. iv. 4f., the 
amvrou are those whose vorpara are blinded, so that the light 
of the gospel does not shine into them. “ But the God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
into our heart, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Again, in Phil. ii. 8, 9, 
the apostle has counted all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ, since he became a believer in Him 
(Sia awioctews Xpiorov, ver. 9). And in 2 Cor. ii. 14 he 
spreads the sweet savour of the knowledge of God in every 
place, whilst he is fulfilling his mission to all nations, eés 
vrakony miatews (Rom. i. 5). This synonymy may be easily 
understood from the religious nature of the knowledge in 
question. It is not knowledge of the voids apart from the 
xapoia, a notion which in itself has no place in the Bible; it 
is an act of the heart as faith is, and it depends upon love 
‘for the truth (2 Thess. ii. 10), and is inseparable from love to 
God, so that if any man in mere pride of understanding 
without love “thinks that he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing at all as he ought to know” (1 Cor. viii. 2, 3). 
Accordingly, knowledge is the reflection of faith in our 
reason, the acceptance and elaboration of the gospel in our 
thought, and it is well to observe, though not to be wondered 
at, how essential in the Christian profession this intellectual 
side of faith is to the apostle, who is certainly one of the 
greatest thinkers of all times. Only in a relative way can it 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 12 
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be said, that on the one hand knowledge surpasses faith, and 
on the other faith surpasses knowledge. Knowledge may be 
distinguished from faith, which is the acceptance of the 
gospel once for all (1 Cor. xv. 1,5 «al wapedaBere), as the 
gradually growing insight that Christ is @eod dvvapws and 
Oeod copia (1 Cor. i. 24); that He is the real pevoTnplov 
Ocod in whom is hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge (Col. ii. 3), so that from Him the whole of God’s plan 
of the world from the creation to its final perfection unfolds 
itself before the reflective mind (1 Cor. i. 6f.). On the 
other hand, knowledge through all its growth on earth is 
always unsatisfied, because, as time passes, it becomes only the 
more sensible of its imperfections, and so faith remains our 
comfort and stay here below (1 Cor. xiii, 8-12, 13). Of 
course faith also has to grow; from the immaturity (vn) 
of the first childlike acceptance it has to be strengthened 
until it reaches the power and maturity (reAevdrs) of a mascu- 
line assurance of conviction (1 Cor. 11. 1f., xv. 58; 2 Cor. x. 
15; Col. i. 6; 2 Thess. i. 3); but in its direct act of trust it 
grasped at once all that knowledge gradually and imperfectly 
secures. Again, a new light is thrown on the nature of faith 
when we observe how, according to Paul, it has to do quite 
as much with the man’s willing as with his thinking. The 
apostle lays stress on this relation of faith to the will as often 
as he describes believing as tiraxovewv TH adnOe/a, and unbelief 
as ovy UroTtdccec Oat, as amreMetv TH adyPeia (Rom. i. 8, ii. 8, 
vi. 17, x. 3, xvi. 21; cf. 2 Thess. ii. 12, the opposing of 
mooTevew TH adnOeta and evdoxetv TH adicia). This presents 
faith as a decision of the will, a moral obligation and act. 
Not that the apostle viewed it as an act which a man was 
free to perform at any time or under any circumstances, or 
one that was possible to him of his own strength at all. 
The contrary is manifest from what we have seen with regard 
to the divine call, and the apostle says significantly, 2 Thess. 
ill, 2: “All men have not faith.” Man does not procure faith 
for himself as Paul strikingly experienced; it is begotten in 
him by God through His word and Spirit. It is God who 
made it shine into the heart of the apostle (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
God is thanked that the readers of the Epistle to the Romans 
have obeyed that form of doctrine which was delivered to 
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them (Rom. vi. 17). “By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God,” exclaims the 
apostle to the Ephesians (ii. 8). But just as a man cannot 
force himself to trust another, though he can refuse to trust, 
when his confidence is won by another, he has still the right 
and duty to give his confidence ; so is it here. Faith, although 
on one side produced in the heart by God, is on the other 
side an act of the heart itself, and indeed the most decisive 
act; it is the willing surrender to the importunity of divine 
grace and truth which that grace justly claims, and by 
which it first becomes the man’s own. In the passage just 
quoted (Rom. vi. 17) the apostle says, “ Ye became obedient 
to that form of doctrine which was delivered to you,” thus 
embracing in one expression the human and the divine 
activity. Nay, from this point of view the apostle can 
describe the human act of faith, the miotss, directly as an 
épyov (1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i, 11), notwithstanding the 
great contrast which at other times he regards as existing 
between wiotes and épya. 


§ 5. FairH: ITS RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE AND 
CHRISTIAN EXPRESSION 


From this we learn the unusual significance which faith, 
even in its wider sense as belonging to all religions, has for 
the apostle, We have already called attention to the way in 
which he sets it in opposition to all righteousness of works 
as the principle of true religion, not merely for the New 
Testament, but also for the Old (Rom. iv. 1 f.; Gal. ili, 5 f.); 
and his reason is not only that no sinful man can perform 
‘the épya vopov, the works of righteousness demanded by the 
law, but because the wish to do or merit anything in God’s 
presence is itself a perverted and impious standpoint, as we 
can do nothing good except in Him and through Him. The 
apostle (Rom. iii. 27) finds the proof of the correctness of 
the vopos miotews, the way of faith in our relation to God, 
in the fact that it excludes all boasting in God’s presence ; 
while the vouos trav épywv, the principle of works, issues 
in this boasting. All true religiousness, as he illustrates by 
Abraham’s case, is faith, and faith only is true piety; whilst 
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Pharisaism, the ethical deism of Judaism, is perverted and 
corrupt (Rom. x. 2, 3). If God is the eternal love in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being; if piety is the desire 
to be nothing out of God,—then it is a fundamental condition 
of all conformity to God, and God-pleasing, to open the heart 
to that eternal love in humble trust and allow it alone to 
operate within us, that is, to believe. If faith, then, is 
essentially a susceptibility for God and His grace, and is 
thus fundamental in religious conduct, the common saying 
is true, that the apostle considers faith essentially as an 
dpyavey AnTTtxdv for the grace of God, whether promising or 
giving; and yet it is not true that faith has significance for 
Paul only in this aspect, and that he does not allow it to 
count for anything before God in itself. The much-repeated 
statement, justificamur per fidem, non propter fidem, opposes 
two aspects of one fact, both of which are found in our 
apostle. Certainly Paul never regards faith, even when he 
calls it an épyov of man, as a meritorious performance equal 
to or even similar to obedience to the law; but he really 
regards it as the dpyavoy AnmtuKov of a love which comes 
freely (Smpeay) and undeserved. But that does not prevent 
this relation of susceptibility and faith towards God, when 
it is humble and childlike, from being in principle pious and 
well-pleasing to God, so that in its very nature it attracts the 
divine love and grace. That the apostle is conscious of both 
views is evident from his appreciation of the faith of Abraham. 
“Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him (by 
God) for righteousness” (Rom. iv. 3; Gal. iii. 6). That does 
not mean, “and Abraham thereby laid hold of the grace and 
righteousness revealed by God in Christ,” but it means, “faith 
as such, Abraham’s heroic trust in God, believing in hope 
against hope, won for him God’s favour; so that, because of it, 
he was in His eyes a righteous, a truly pious man.” And 
when the apostle further describes this faith of Abraham 
(Rom. iv. 19f.), “He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief ; but was strong in faith, giving glory to God; 
and was fully persuaded that what He had promised He was 
also able to perform,” he manifestly describes it not as a 
mere dpyavov Anmrixdy of the promise of Isaac, but praises it 
as religious heroism, as a supreme act of trust in God. And 
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when he continues, 610 kal €doyicOn adt@ eis Sixarocvvyp, 
the justificatus est propter fidem is almost expressed in words. 
And this is peculiarly worthy of notice, as the main analogy 
between Christian faith and that of Abraham must lie on this 
side ; for the objects which are grasped, in spite of the apostle’s 
attempts to find some typical resemblance in them, are a 
whole heaven apart—the promise of Isaac in the one case, 
and the mission of the Son of God as Saviour and Redeemer 
in the other. This now brings us to the apostle’s specifically 
Christian idea of faith, which can only be the perfection of 
the general religious idea, and therefore rests upon the latter ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it surpasses it. Notwithstanding 
his comparison of the faith of Abraham with that of Christians, 
the apostle has not failed to recognise the distance between 
the two, which springs from the difference in their objects: 
the faith of Abraham is not the faith of Christians, but only 
its type. It is self-evident to our apostle that faith, in the 
full sense of the word, is first rendered possible by the com- 
pleted revelation of God’s love in Christ; therefore mecteveu, 
without specification of object, describes for him the position 
of the Christian man (Rom. i. 8, xiii. 11, xv. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 
jexiv. 22, xv. 2,11; Gali. 22 f£.), and awioris, as such, is a 
designation of the new covenant (Gal. iii. 23, 25). On the 
other hand, no apostle has referred Christian faith so definitely 
and emphatically to its proper object as Paul in his phrases, 
murrevel eis Xpioror, or ev XpiotS,and wiotis Incod Xpicrod, 
where the genitive is, of course, a genitivus objectivus.. Faith 
in Paul does not hold to Christ the future “ Messiah of glory ” 
(Jas. ii. 1), the Deliverer in the coming judgment, as it did 
in the primitive apostles ; it lays hold of a Messiah who has 
appeared, and who has been crucified, and has risen again. 
And when faith is thus referred to the person of Christ, the 
Pauline idea of faith is completed, just as faith itself reaches 
here its highest development. In the living application to 
the personal Saviour, in whom all the promises of God are 
yea and amen (2 Cor. i. 20), to the glorified Living One who 
is in personal intercourse with the soul through His word 
and Spirit, faith itself becomes a personal relation, and reaches 

1The genitive is the same as in the synoptic exere rlorw beov, Mark 
wk PPE 
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far beyond the idea of reliance on any mere fact or truth,—in 
a word, it is a bond of communion between the soul and its 
Lord, IHictis Inood Xpicrob does not indeed formally signify 
a fellowship of life with Christ, though, in reality, it 1s so. 
In presence of the living Saviour, who has laid hold of the 
heart of man, the awakened trust becomes of itself surrender, 
and surrender becomes communion. The opening of the heart 
to Christ and the entrance of Christ into the heart coincide in 
faith, just as the opening of the eye and the entrance of the 
ray of light do ia sight. That the apostle was conscious of 
this fact, and conceived faith in Christ as the mystic bond of 
unity between the soul and Christ, may be read in Eph. iu. 
17: Katotxfoat tov Xpiotov bia THs Tiotews év Tats Kapdiacs 
bpov. But his use of eds Xpsotov mictevew and év Xpict@ 
eivau as interchangeable, or even as equivalents, likewise shows 
it. The latter, though it is frequently the mere designation 
of being a Christian, or of that which is Christian, never 
completely loses the sense of community of life; though 
sometimes, as in 2 Cor. v. 17 (ed tus év Xpict@, kaw xticts), 
that stands out with perfect clearness, and is confirmed by 
the corresponding Xpiorés év bpiv (for example, Rom. viii. 10). 
Now, when the apostle writes, 2 Cor. xiii. 5, éavtods weupa€ere, 
el é€oTé év TH ThoTe . . ., ) odK emuyiwwoKeTEe EavTOUS, STE 
Xpiotos *Incods év tpiv, or when, in Gal. ii. 20, he explains 
the €& dé ovdxérs éyd, fH Se év ewot Xpioros by a 6 8é viv 
f@ év capki, év Tiote: 6 TH Tod viod Tod Oeod, it is clear 
that he regards the Christian profession of faith and the 
fellowship of life with Christ as coincident ideas. The same 
thing follows when we observe that justification can be 
described at one time as Sceatotcbar Sida mioctews, and at 
another time by ducavodcOar ev Xpiots (2 Cor. v. 21; Phil. 
iii. 9). This mystical conception of faith, which helps us to 
understand the apostle’s doctrine both of justification and of 
renewal, serves, finally, to explain the fact that the apostle 
sees in faith an operative power, a living impulse which of 
itself produces in us that which only God in Christ can effect. 
The conception of lotus 80 dydarns évepyoupevn (Gal. v. 6) 
cannot be explained by the common idea of faith as a recep- 
tive condition of heart, nor yet by the notion of faith as a 
charism, which we have in 1 Cor. xii. 9, xiii. 2, a heroic faith 
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which can remove mountains, and which is conterred on one 
believer rather than another. And when the apostle (Rom. xv. 
18, 19) describes the signs and wonders which he has wrought 
in the power of that heroic faith as accomplished by Christ 
through him, we have proof from this side also that being in 
the faith and being in fellowship with Christ are, in his view, 
equivalent. 


§ 6. JUSTIFICATION: ITS CONCEPTION AND CONDITION 


According to Paul, faith is followed by God’s act of 
justification, ods éxadecev, TovTous Kal édixaiwoev (Rom. viii. 
30). With regard to this most celebrated of the Pauline 
ideas, we have first of all to establish that, according to the 
standard passage just quoted, it belongs to the doctrine of 
the way of salvation, or the appropriation of salvation, and 
not, like reconciliation, to the doctrine of the procuring of 
salvation. It is an absolute inversion of the Pauline train 
of thought when Ritschl in his celebrated work views 
justification as the general gift of grace made to the Church, 
and reconciliation as the individual appropriation of. it; 
reconciliation—as a potential founding of salvation—takes 
place immediately in the death of Christ ; justification is the 
individual communication of it to the believer. Only once 
(Rom. v. 9), where SscarwOévtes is used synonymously with 
Katarrayertes (ver. 10), is it based upon the blood of Christ, 
on which it no doubt rests objectively ; but elsewhere it is 


1Weiss, N. 7. Theol. vol. i. p. 461, contests this idea of faith as an 
effective principle of the new life in consequence of a deep-rooted prejudice 
which he regards as the preliminary condition to a right understanding 
of the Pauline teaching. He allows the passage Gal. v. 6, rloris 00 dyaans 
évepyougeeyn, to prove nothing, because in Gal. v. 22, Rom. xv. 30, love is 
described as a fruit of the Spirit, and therefore can only indirectly spring 
from faith. But can faith and the Spirit of God not meet in the heart of 
man in the same moment, and condition each other? If the Spirit is to 
love a Father, can faith not be love’s mother? Ritschl, p. 324, has 
impartially estimated the passage (Gal. v. 6) as a testimony to the notion of 
an efficacious faith. But when he explains the efficacy from the relation- 
ship of the concepts riorevery and braxodey or Yrorcosecdcs, he overlooks 
the wide leap there is between the idea of obedience or subjection and 
that of the free impulse of love, 
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based on faith as the subjective condition under which the 
reconciliation founded for all becomes the justification of the 
individual. It is therefore a pure importation into the 
Pauline world of thought, when Ritschl represents justifica- 
tion as given originally to the Church as such, and through 
her to the individual. No word and no phrase of the apostle 
suggests this idea. On the contrary, as faith is throughout 
an immediate personal relation to God and Christ, so also is 
the justification which rests on it, which, moreover, is often 
emphasised as something which concerns the individual 
believer alone (cf. Rom. v. 1, 9, vi. 7; Gal. ii, 16, etc.). 
The idea is rooted in the Old Testament. There it has 
already the so-called forensic sense, which, as is well known, 
the Catholic expositors have mistaken; the word P'I37, 
duxasodv, is borrowed from the language of law courts, and 
does not mean to improve or morally transform a man, but 
to recognise or declare him to be righteous, not to condemn, 
but to acquit him. Nowa judge may pronounce the man 
who stands before him righteous, because in point of fact 
he is innocent (dicaodv tov Sixacov, justificatio justi, Deut. 
xxv. 1). He may also pronounce him righteous though he is 
not so; he may acquit a guilty man (justificatio injustr). The 
latter is a violation of duty on the part of an ordinary judge 
(Ex, xxiii. 7); but a king is endowed with a right of grace 
in virtue of which he can acquit a guilty man or justify the 
unrighteous (Rom. iv. 5). In this twofold application, but 
always in the forensic sense, the idea passes over into the 
religious speech of the New Testament. It is introduced 
here mainly in connection with the idea of the last divine 
judgment. In the final judgment God will declare those 
righteous who really are so, “By thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned,” Says 
Jesus (Matt. xii. 37). In the same sense of judicial justif- 
catio justi, Paul writes, Rom. ii. 13: “Not the hearers, but the 
doers of the law will be justified” (cf. also 1 Cor. iv. 4). 
And James, as we saw, uses the word in very much the same 
way, at anyrate in the sense of a recognition of the righteous- 
ness of those who are so. But the Gospels know the word 
also in the other possible application of favouring or acquit- 
ting the guilty. When in the Parable of the Pharisee and 
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Publican (Luke xviii. 14) it is said, “This man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other,” the meaning is 
that the publican, in spite of his grievous guilt, was in God’s 
eyes more righteous than the Pharisee, who was righteous in 
the estimation of men; for God had heard and answered his 
prayer, “ Be merciful to me a sinner.” Now the Pauline idea 
of justification moves on the same lines wherever it is con- 
nected with the apostle’s peculiar doctrine of the way of 
salvation, as is specially the case in the doctrinal discussions 
of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. That we 
have to do in this peculiarly Pauline dogmatic application of 
it with a forensic idea, a divine judgment, is proved by the 
preposition mapa or évwmiov, with God or in God’s eyes, 
which is joined to the verb Sccasoty (Rom. ii. 13, iii. 20), 
as well as by his use of Svxasodv and Aoyier Oat Suxacoctynv 
(iv. 6, 11) as synonymous, and the opposition of éyxaneiv, 
to accuse, and ovxacody (viii. 33). When Paul applies this 
forensic idea, not in the common Christian sense, as in 
Rom. ii. 138, 1 Cor. iv. 4, but in connection with his 
peculiar doctrinal ideas, he refers it, not to the sentence of 
God which is expected at the last day, and which then 
justifies the righteous, but to that judgment of God with 
which He receives the sinner who turns to Him believing in 
His grace; that is, to the forgiving judgment of God, in which 
grace takes precedence of justice, and which is the founda- 
tion of the Christian man’s position. It lies in the nature of 
this act of grace, that in it the idea of gift is united with 
that of judgment, for the innocence or righteousness imputed 
in judicial form to the guilty is presented, not deserved, a 
Swped THs Suxacocvvyns (Rom. v. 17); justification is com- 
municated to the sinner, not xar’ d¢e/Anpua, but TH Tod Oeod 
xapite, Swpedv (Rom. iii. 24, iv. 4 f.). In all probability it 
is this idea of the gift of grace which is intended in ducatoovvy 
Geod, which cannot designate the divine attribute of righteous- 
ness, but—as in Rom. i. 17, iii. 21; 2 Cor. v.-21—only 
something which is necessary to man. This notion of the 
Sixaroovvyn Ocod was formerly interpreted in the sense of the 
genitivus oljectivus as the righteousness which holds good 
before God; but although this thought is in itself correct, 
and Pauline, it does not formally suit Rom. i. 17; for a 
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human disposition, a condition which is necessary to man, is 
not revealed in the gospel, and cannot constitute its essential 
content. On the contrary, the contrasting of ducavocbvn Oeod 
and Uva Sixarocvvn, which we have in Rom. x. 3, that is, a 
righteousness that is self-produced, the righteousness which 
Israel laboured to achieve before God, shows that the 
“righteousness of God” must be conceived in the sense of 
the genitivus auctoris, as proceeding from God, bestowed on 
man by God as its gracious author. Hence it forms, as a 
divine gift of grace, the content of the revelation of the 
gospel as distinguished from the law (Rom. i. 17, iii. 21); 
and when the apostle (Phil. iii. 9) speaks of a Sccacoodtvn éx« 
Geod which he contrasts with éu7 ducacocvvn, just as the Oeot 
ducatoovvn is contrasted with the téva in Rom. x. 3, this 
meaning of the word is completely established. But now 
the question is as to the possibility or condition of this 
divine gift of grace which is presupposed in man. For as 
a righteous king on earth uses his right of forgiveness, not 
unreasonably or arbitrarily, but with regard to certain circum- 
stances which concern the inward attitude of the man who 
is to be favoured, so it is also with God in His righteous- 
ness (Rom. iil. 26). He does not justify every sinner, but 
only believers, those who believe in Jesus Christ (Rom. 
ill, 22—30, ete.); nay, as Paul, in virtue of Gen. xv. 6, pre- 
fers to say, He reckons faith for righteousness (iv. 5, 10, 22). 
If this puts the emphasis on Jesus, and the death or blood of 
Jesus, as the objective condition of righteousness (Acts xiii. 
30 Romev. 9 La Coneviel 1:82" Cory: 2a syGaleineiy 
we have already seen that this does not mean that Jesus 
made it possible for God to be gracious by satisfying His 
penal righteousness, it means simply that through His 
appearing and surrender to death He reveals, guarantees, and 
makes men overwhelmingly sensible of the grace of God. 
Faith is not demanded of them by the law as a condition, 
but is rather won from them freely as a fruit of the divine 
love. Finally, as to that faith itself, in accordance with what 
we have already remarked about the nature of faith, the 
apostle can think of it both as a means of receiving grace, an 
dpyavov AnmrTLxov of justification, and as a reason in man for 
that divine judgment of grace. He does the first when he 
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speaks of a ducavodoGar dia rlotews or mioret (for example, 
Rom. iii. 28, 30); the latter, when in virtue of faith he says, 
Sixavodcbar éx mictews or érl tH iotes (for example, Rom. 
iii, 26, 30; Phil. iii, 9), or when he speaks of reckoning 
faith for righteousness. But it is always faith in Christ in 
the full sense of the word, faith that apprehends the grace of 
God in Christ, and springs from His apprehending of us 
(Phil. iti. 12), the faith which translates us into fellowship 
with the life of Christ, to which he ascribes justification 
(€v avr@, 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. ii 17; Phil. ili. 9). What is 
hard and strange in the whole idea is removed by consider- 
ing this essence of faith. Faith is not an arbitrary condition 
which God has appended to His founding of salvation, but, in 
the apprehension of the love and grace of God in Christ, 
they may be had for the taking. Whoever unites himself 
with Christ in faith, enters at that very moment into a new 
relation to God; and God’s first act in that new relation is 
grace, forgiveness, and fatherly kindness. 


§ 7. THE GENESIS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS MopE 
or TEACHING 


The question, however, arises, as to how the apostle reached 
this peculiar form of doctrine, and what he gains by it. The 
original apostles, as is shown by the Epistle of James, spoke 
indeed of a justificatio justi, but the justificatio injusti with 
which God receives the penitent sinner who trusts in the name 
of Jesus, they did not call justification, but forgiveness of sin. 
The essential sameness of meaning of the two expressions, 
even for Paul, is manifest from Acts xiii, 38, 39; Rom. 
iv. 6—8. And yet in that mode of teaching of the original 
apostles there was an imperfection which Paul must have felt, 
especially in his controversy with the Judaising Christians. 
The “forgiveness of sins,” in the teaching of the original 
apostles, led one first of all to think of the remission of sins 
that were past; it did not describe an abiding condition of 
erace for the believer, such as, according to Paul, existed 
notwithstanding the sinfulness that still remained (es tip 
yap TavTny, &v H éoTjKapev, Rom. v. 2). Here the Judaists 
replied, in contradiction with the real sentiments of Peter 
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(Gal. ii, 15, 16), by recognising—as in the subsequent 
teaching of the Catholic Churech—a grace of forgiveness In 
baptism ; but they called the man who had become a Christian 
once more to keep the works of the law if he would gain the 
righteousness which God required of him, and thus they 
brought back the Jewish religion of law into the New Testa- 
ment religion of grace. Undoubtedly Paul chose his watchword 
of the Sicavodcbae Tictet, ywpls épyav vououv, to oppose this 
Judaistic corruption of Christianity,—a watchword not found 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, which were written before 
the controversy, but which fills the polemic Epistle to the 
Galatians and the doctrinal Epistle to the Romans. In that 
watchword he expresses most sharply his protest against the 
delusion of his people which he himself once shared, as though 
the judgment of God, which acquits the sinful man, could ever 
be merited by the fulfilling of the law. From a personal, as 
well as from the general experience, he says: é& épywv vopou, 
ov SikatwOjoetar Tica oapé (Gal. ii, 16; Rom. iii. 20) In 
our relation towards God we are ever thrown, not upon our 
own doings, but upon God’s grace, which we apprehend by 
faith ; we cannot supplement this principle of grace with that 
of works, or divide the glory between them as the Judaists 
desired (cf. Rom. xi. 6). It is not necessary, because the 
grace of God in Christ, which is bestowed on faith, is a full 
and infinite grace; he who apprehends it has it once for all, 
so far as he does not let it go again (1 Cor. xv. 1, 2); it 
justifies him completely and for ever ;—justification is not a 
process, but a complete and permanent act of God (Rom. 


1 Tt is now recognised that we must understand by gpya végov, not 
merely the keeping of the ceremonial commandments-—¢ vouos is never 
regarded by the apostle as merely the ceremonial law. Nor does the 
phrase mean works which the law calls forth (through fear or craving for 
reward), as contrasted with works that are done from love to God. For 
the contrast in which the thought of Paul moves is not that of works 
of a slave and works of a child, but that of works and faith. The goyc 
yowov are the works which the law according to its true sense demands, to 
which, however, nothing but a knowledge of the law is brought. These 
works, if really and perfectly performed, would certainly justify before 
God (Rom. x. 5), but they are never performed. The statement, that “by 


the works of the law no creature shall be justified before God,” is a judg- 
ment of experience. 
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v. 1, 5, 9, Siaawévtes viv; ver. 11, catadrayhp ead Boer). 
Nor is it possible to Pe pelencut faith with works, for the legal 
standpoint once accepted, God could only allow an unqualified 
fulfilment to be regarded as actual righteousness—* Cursed 
is every one that peamaeth not in all things that are written 
in the book of the law to do them” (Gal. iii. 10). The 
Christian abides under this curse of the consciousness of guilt, 
if he rests even in part on his own performances, for his justi- 
fication with God; he could never come before God with 
confidence and joy, but must ever stand in fear (Rom. viii. 15), 
because even his growing sanctification on earth would never 
satisfy the divine law. It is therefore to preserve that precious 
jewel, the assurance of salvation, that the apostle stands 
inflexible against all Jewish ambiguity with the watchword 
which fifteen hundred years later, at the Reformation, became 
the manifesto against a far more powerful but similar corrup- 
tion of Christianity. “Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law” (Rom. iii. 28). 
That is to say, my favourable relation towards God rests not 
on my own doings, which on earth are always imperfect, but 
on God’s grace revealed in Christ, which I apprehend, and 
which, as is manifest, is not idle but exceedingly active in me 
(Rom. vi. 12-14; 2 Cor. vi. 1 f.); and just because it rests 
on that, and on that alone, my relation is perfect and secure. 
Not that the apostle regards this assurance of salvation as 
resting on any outward experience. The gracious judgment 
of the God who justifies (Ovcalwpua, Rom. v. 16) is not heard 
in a sensuous or supersensuous way; for the whole idea of 
the “sentence” which Paul never emphasises is here only a 
figurative element. But the divine judgment of justification 
is also, not as our older theologians suppose, an actus dei mere 
immanius, a jadgment which God pronounced to Himself, but 
did not communicate to him who was concerned init; on the 
contrary, “ His Spirit witnesseth with our spirits, that we are 
the children of God” (Rom. viii. 16). The apostle (Rom. 
v. 1-8) praises the blessed effects of justification received : 
“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 


1 The alone, which Luther inserted here, in imitation of his earlier 
forerunners, corresponds entirely to the meaning of the apostle, as is proved 
by the ywpis goyay vonov. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 
And not only so, but we glory in tribulation also: knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience ; 
and experience, hope. And hope maketh not ashamed; because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us.” But how were these blessed 
effects of justification to be felt if the justified did not know 
that they were justified 2? Expositors are very confident, among 
other things, that peace with God is purely objective; but they 
do not tell us at the same time how one can have a purely 
objective peace with God (not peace of God with us, but eceyvnv 
mpos Tov Oedv) without being sensible of it subjectively ; and, 
besides, it would be a sheer absurdity to try to think of the 
other gifts of God—the hope of glory, rejoicing in tribulation, 
love of God shed abroad in the heart—as purely objective. 
The assurance of salvation, notwithstanding such effects, 
undoubtedly remains an assurance of faith. But the justifying 
faith here in question is no imagination and no conviction of 
the truth of doctrines, it is an apprehension of the grace of 
God in Christ, and as such it has the pledges and experiences 
which enable it to say: “I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor things present, nor things to come, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate me from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. viii. 38, 39.). 


§ 8. JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION 


Hence from the thought of justification the apostle 
already discloses to our view the final blessed goal. As in 
the fundamental passage about the way of salvation (Rom, 
viii. 39) it is said, ods 5é edtxalwcev, TovTous Kal éddEacev ; so 
in v. 1, 2 he immediately passes from the present state of 
grace established in justification to the hope of future glory, 
by saying of himself and his readers that if God in Christ 
has expended so much for sinners and enemies, with the view 
of making them righteous and beloved, He will not withhold 
anything from them to help them to reach the blessed goal 
(Rom. v. 6—-11).1 Yet it would be the greatest misunder- 


? We must understand in the same sense the passage Gal. v. 5, gels 
yap rvevuort ex wloreas tAqide Vimesootuns amexdsxomebor, AS referring to the 
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standing of the Pauline teaching if we supposed this to mean, 
that with the commencement of justification the man is already 
without more ado ripe for the reception of the dd£a Geoi, fit 
for eternal blessedness. On the contrary, in the context just 
referred to, the apostle reminds us that the justified, notwith- 
standing the assurance of salvation which is bestowed on 
them, are yet in need of a deliverance from the wrath (of the 
last day), vv. 9, 10; and though he often refers to the final 
judgment, and the final decision of God in that judgment, he 
never—which may startle the devout prejudices of some— 
falls back upon justification by faith, but insists on an entirely 
different standard for the final judgment, the standard of 
works, that is, of the moral content and outcome of the life. 
In the very beginning of the Epistle to the Romans (ii. 6 f.) 
we come upon the remarkable statement, that on the day of 
His righteous judgment God will reward every man according 
to his works; and this statement is in no way a hypothetic 
one, a declaration of what God would do or would have done 
were it not for His gospel and work of grace, but a quite 
positive declaration of what God will do to everyone according 
to His inalienable attributes of righteousness and impartiality 
(ver. 11). The same idea is applied by the apostle specially 
to all Christians. 2 Cor. v.10: “For we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” That certainly presupposes that 
men need not only justification, but also sanctification, in order 
to stand in the final judgment; and, indeed, how could we 
conceive, from all Paul’s presuppositions about the nature of 
God and the destiny of man, that God would be satisfied with 
pardoning sinners who should remain for all eternity affected 
with sin? Such people would be inwardly incapable of the 
blessed fellowship with the holy God, even if it could be given 
to them. On the contrary, the final aim of the eternal love 
towards man can only be that which the apostle (Eph. i. 4 ; 
Col. i. 22) declares as the essential content of the eternal 
decree of love, “to present us holy, unblamable, and without 
fault before Him”; and accordingly Paul can desire nothing 


blessed hope which is given through justification to the believer, who lives 
here below in the Spirit. 
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ereater for his readers than “that the God of peace would 
sanctify them wholly, and that their whole spirit, soul, and 
body be preserved blameless unto the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v.23; of. 1 Cori 9; Philietsy 
But this new train of thought in the apostle, which speaks of 
the requirement of a righteousness not merely imputed but 
appropriated (Rom. v. 19, vi. 13, 16, 18, 19, viii. 10; 1 Cor 
vimentin lilies) should not mislead us, though many 
modern writers have attempted to twist the forensic idea of 
justification into the catholic idea of a transforming justifica- 
tion; such an attempt not only contradicts the clearest and 
most comprehensive results of exegesis, but it logically 
destroys one of the greatest and most characteristic of Paul’s 
ideas, the idea that that assurance of salvation can be had 
through faith as such. But the new life of sanctification 
demanded by the apostle cannot be thought of as a result and 
effect of justification, though Ritschl has recently attempted 
it in spite of his perception that Luther’s doctrine of the 
springing of the new life out of gratitude for the reception of 
justification is not Pauline? The exegetic proof for the 
deduction of the new life from justification has entirely failed. 
Its main reliance is in that passage in Habakkuk (ii. 4), o 8& 
dixatos éx tiatews Enoetas (Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11); but 
this is introduced for the sake of the concepts Sicacos and éx« 
miotews, and Sjcerar is plainly interpreted in the sense of the 
future eternal life. The expression d:calwois Sws adduced 
further on (Rom. v. 18), manifestly speaks in the same way— 
cf. the future év So7 Bacirevew in vv. 17, 21—not of the 
present new life of the believer, but of the future blessed 


‘To these passages we also reckon Rom. v. 19: doxep yao did ris 
mapenons Tov evos cevOparov amaptarol xareorabnoey of roArol, odtac xal 
dik Tis Uranxohs Tov Evdg Oincesor xaraotradnoovras of woArol. For the future 
in the context points to the final aim in which Paul requires actual 
tighteousness, and we have no right to take Oécesos xaracredjoovros simply 
as equal to Nepad ranean On 1 the contrary, as the many became sinners 
in Adam, not by imputation, but in reality ; so must the many be made 
oleae in Christ, not by imputation, but in reality. As little can we 
take in an imputative sense the righteousness in Rom. viii. 10 which giveth 
life to the spirit, and which is opposed to the émepri/z, which makes the 


body mortal. This righteousness is just as habitual as sin was formerly. 
2 Ritschl, Uc. p. 323. 
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life, the hope of which is disclosed to him by justification, in 
the sense of Rom. v. 1-11. Gal. iii. 21 might have been 
adduced with greater fitness: e¢ yap €660n vouos 6 dSuvdpevos 
CooTrorioa, dvTas éx vopov i av % Sixavoctyyn; for Svvdpevos 
Cworonoat here must certainly mean the capacity for 
wakening a new inner life in man (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 6), But if 
this noteworthy passage implies that justification and the new 
life affect each other, a point to which we will return later, it 
also teaches that the new life cannot be deduced from justifi- 
cation. One is rather forced to say: if the apostle had 
conceived the new inner life of the believer as a fruit of 
justification, he would have pointed to this nearest and most 
important fact beyond all else in chap. v. 1-11, where he 
praises the glorious results and effects of justification; but he 
does not do so. Instead of that, he passes to the question of 
the new inner life from chap. v. to chap. vi. in a way very 
different from what must have been if the new life had been 
conceived as a fruit of justification; he expressly traces it 
back in chap. vi., not to justification, but to being dead with 
Christ. We must take special note of this transition and 
this new point of view in order to get a clear idea of the 
relation of justification to sanctification. 


§ 9. THE FUNDAMENTAL RENEWAL 


After developing, in Rom. i—v., the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith as the perfect gospel which guarantees complete 
comfort and blessed hope to the heart in search of peace with 
God, the apostle in chaps. vi—viii. supplements this purely 
religious view by one that is religious and moral. Is not the 
doctrine morally suspicious in the same degree in which it 
was religiously consoling? If all the blessings of grace were 
secured to men who still were and remained sinners, was not 
that making light of sin, or even encouraging men to con- 
tinue in it? The apostle answers this scruple raised by 
himself with a consideration which is not connected with the 
idea of justification, but takes an entirely new point of 
departure. “How can we,” he argues, “ who are dead to sin, 
continue to live in it?” The Christian as such has died 
with Christ, and been buried by baptism into Christ’s death, 

BEYSCHLAG.—II. 13 
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that henceforth he should serve God in newness of life, in a 
life of sanctification. This is enjoined by grace, not by law; 
while the latter could only stir up in us the unhappy inward 
discord, and convict us of our impotence to do good. God in 
Christ has conquered that discord, and planted in us a power 
of spirit and of life which enables us to walk no longer 
according to the flesh, but according to the spirit. And the 
eighth chapter emphatically maintains that all the consola- 
tions which the love of God in Christ, with its justifying 
grace, offers, can only become ours on this presupposition. 
In this section of the Epistle to the Romans, whose full 
importance has not always been sufficiently appreciated 
alongside of the discussions of the earlier chapters, we come 
upon an idea belonging to the apostle’s doctrine of the way 
of salvation which is quite what we might have expected 
after our understanding of his doctrine of the founding of 
salvation. That idea is, that we find in Christ not merely a 
blotting out of the guilt of sin, but a breaking of its power ; 
and that appropriation of the pardoning or justifying side of 
salvation is inconceivable without an actual cleansing or 
sanctification. This cleansing is represented by the apostle 
in Rom. vi., and also elsewhere, as a dying with Christ and 
rising again; it is a fellowship of death and hfe with Him, in 
virtue of which one dies to sin and rises to a new life con- 
secrated to God (Rom. vi. 1-11; Gal. ii, 19, 20, vi. 14; 
Col. ii, 12, 13, i. 1-4). He also applies in the same sense 
the more matter of fact Old Testament idea of sanctification 
(Rom. vi. 22); and Christ is described in 1 Cor. i. 30 as its 
source for us, just as He is the source of our dscavocdvn 
(justification). Hence we have two designations of our 
cleansing through Christ, both with the same double applica- 
tion; on the one hand, they may both signify a continuous 
process of the inner life, and, on the other hand, a solitary 
inward fact lying at the basis of that process. Sanctification 
(ayiacuos) is therefore at one and the same time the final 
goal, and the continual task of the Christian life (Rom. 
vi 19, 22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7). God must sanctify 
Christians through and through, that they may stand unblam- 
able at the appearing of Jesus Christ (1 Thess. v. 23); on 
the other hand, they are already sjysacpévos év Xprot@ ’Inood 
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(1 Cor. i. 2), and therefore Gyo. (Rom. xv. 26; 1 Cor. i. 2, 
vi. 11); that is, fundamentally they are holy in so far as 
Christ has taken them out of connection with the sinful 
world, and translated them into the sanctifying element of 
His fellowship (Gal. i. 4; Col. i. 13). In like manner, in 
that fellowship with Christ in death and resurrection, the 
apostle distinguishes the dying with Christ once for all from 
the continuous walking in newness of life (Rom. vi. 2, 4, 5, 
6, 8,11, vu.6). That solitary inner fact must not, of course, 
be thought of as a mere dying unto sin, without at the same 
time a rising unto God; or that continuous new life, without 
an accompanying continuous dying unto sin. On the con- 
trary, the apostle can describe the fundamental fact as a 
being risen with Christ, or as a new creation, and in the 
same way the unfolding of the new life as a constant morti- 
fying of the flesh and its lusts (Col. ili, 1; 2 Cor. v. 17; 
Rom. viii. 13; Col. iii. 5). But because the death of Christ 
is a fact complete in itself, while His resurrection is the 
beginning of an immortal life (Rom. vi. 9, 10), Paul has 
preferred to compare and connect the beginning of the new 
life, that which our dogmatics call the new birth, with the 
death of Jesus, and the progressive development of the -new 
life, which our dogmatics call sanctification, with the resur- 
rection of Jesus. Besides, it was more in keeping with his 
own peculiar experience, the sudden and, as it were, deadly 
breaking up of his old man in his conversion, to represent 
the solitary revolution in an hour of his inner life awakened 
by Christ, as a dying and then a being born (cf. Gal. i. 19, 
20, vi. 14). There can now be no difficulty in conceiving a 
progressive process of sanctification which takes place in the 
Christian in virtue of his faith, especially as the apostle 
preaches this process by way of exhortation, as a duty to be 
fulfilled; on the other hand, there is something mysterious 
about that solitary completed fact of dying with Christ, the 
fundamental sanctification. For the question here is not a 
mere idea and destiny for all based in the death of Christ, as 
in that saying, 2 Cor. v. 15, “One died for all, therefore all 
died,” but an inner fact of the individual life. When and 
how does this take place ? 
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§ 10. Renation oF SANCTIFICATION TO BAPTISM AND FaIrH. 


In Rom. vi. 3, 4, the apostle traces it back to baptism: 
“Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into His death? Therefore we 
are buried with Him by baptism into death; that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.” On this 
has recently been built the theory that Paul strictly dis- 
tinguishes two acts of God’s grace; one in which a man is 
justified and translated into the new filial relation towards 
God, and another which consists in the communication of the 
Holy Spirit and His saving operations: the first results from 
faith, the second only in baptism.! It seems to us that this 
is to make the letter of the apostle contradict his meaning 
and spirit. How are we to conceive of a man who believes, 
is justified and received into sonship with God, and who yet 
remains in the bondage of the flesh and of the law, and 
needs to sigh, O wretched man that I am! simply because he 
chanced not to be baptized? Or how are we to conceive the 
profoundest inward revolution of the man as the effect of an 
outward visible event? how are we to conceive that the 
apostle, whose whole doctrine of the way of salvation hitherto 
has advanced in a psychological and ethical way, should all 
at once take a leap into the magical, and unite the pro- 
foundest moral action of grace with an outward rite from 
which the unrighteous could never be excluded? (cf. Acts 
vill, 13; 1 Cor. x. 1-5). The fact is, that for the sake of 
the well-known symbol of the act of baptism, which in its 
immersion represents a sinking into death and the grave 
(Rom. vi.), the apostle attached to it what he might as well 
have attached to faith, whose decisive expression in his view 
was being baptized. We shall find this afterwards confirmed 
so far as it concerns his idea of baptism: here it is sufficient 
to establish it from his idea of faith already developed. Let 
us first of all remember what, according to Paul, is the real 
object and living basis of faith. If he regards the Christian 
faith which justifies as more than a mere reliance on the 
truth of a doctrine, if in it the love of God in Christ lays 

1 Weiss, NV. T. Theol. vol. i. p. 454. 
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hold of the heart, and the heart grasps the personal living 
Saviour, it is not possible that in faith the heart should not 
receive as an active power that which it apprehends, and by 
which it is apprehended. Now, if the love of God in Christ 
which is shed abroad in our heart (or according to Rom. v. 5, 
the Holy Spirit) is nothing else than the power of a new life 
before which selfishness and sin must die, how could it 
seize and conquer a heart without at the same moment com- 
pletely transforming it? Again, the Christ of whom faith 
lays hold is the Christ who was crucified for us and has risen 
again, who resisted sin unto blood, and has victoriously main- 
tained the exclusive right of the @eo C4v (Rom. vi. 10); how, 
then, could any man receive Him into his heart in faith 
without following Him in principle, without at the same 
moment dying in principle to sin, and beginning to live to 
God? We reach the same result if we turn our attention to 
the act of faith as such. If faith is the turning of the heart 
to God in Christ, then the turning away from ungodliness, 
that is, the breach in principle with sin, is its direct pre- 
liminary condition, nay, it is simply its other side; how, 
then, should this break with sin fall behind faith as an effect 
of a second act of God which is not first connected with 
faith? What reflective reader of the Bible is there who has 
not asked himself the question as to what has become of the 
peravota of the primitive Christians in Paul’s writings? The 
only valid answer is that it must be contained in the Pauline 
moti, just as faith is contained in Jesus’ teaching about 
petavora (cf. Mark i. 15 with Matt. iv. 17). Manifestly 
the dying unto sin in Rom. vi. (just as the being born again 
in John iii.) is nothing else than the deeper expression which 
Paul has given to the early Christian idea of werdvova by 
connecting it with the cross of Christ, and thus it is essentially 
an element of the idea of faith. As in Gal. 11.19, 20 the 
being dead to the law in order to live unto God, the being 
crucified with Christ, and the no longer I live, but Christ 
liveth in me, have manifestly the same meaning as the 
following : “The life that I live, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God.” Here, then, the whole range and depth of the 
Pauline idea of faith first become clear. Faith, as he conceives 
it, is the simple root from which there spring, distinguishable 
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and yet inseparable, justification and sanctification. It is 
God’s greatest work in the human heart, and, at the same 
time, the most decisive act of the heart itself; it is at once 
the ground of the new relation of God to man, and of the 
new relation of man to God. And these new relations must 
depend on each other, and grow out of the same ground. 


§ 11. RerrosrEctivE VIEW OF THE IDEA OF JUSTIFICATION 


But this relation to the new life in Christ first throws a 
clear light, not only upon the idea of faith, but also that of 
justification. The apostle in his Epistle to the Romans has 
certainly good reasons for placing the doctrine of justification 
before that of sanctification; not only because the opposition 
to Judaism required it, but because the gracious gospel of the 
forgiveness of sin must everywhere prepare the way for faith 
in the human heart as the principle of the new life. And 
yet the fact remains that in chaps. vi.—viil. he first supports 
his gospel of justification from another side, and that in 
another sense the renewal which he preaches here is even the 
logical prius of justification. In a statement which is little 
noticed, but which forms the indispensable link between 
chaps. iii—v. and chaps. vi—viii., this is directly expressed : 
6 yap amobavav SedikaiwTrar dd THs a&waptias (Rom. vi. 7). 
Whether we take this statement proverbially, and as a sort of 
figure, in which case we shall not be able to do justice to the 
meaning of the word dedicaiwrar ; or whether we supply after 
avoOavev the words TH dwaptia, which are suggested by the 
whole contest, and thus at once give to dedvcatiwras its usual 
Pauline meaning (which it would have indirectly even in 
the former case),—at anyrate we have here, with or without 
a figure, the significant statement that he only who has died 
to sin in principle has been absolved from it, or justified. We 
meet with the same idea in the beginning of the eighth 
chapter, vv. 1, 2: ovdév dpa viv Katdxpipa tots ev Xpiote 
‘Inood. Why? Because 6 vouos Tod mvevpatos ths Cams év 
Xpiotd “Incod nrevOépwcty jue ard Tod vopov Ths dwaprias 
Kat tod Oavdtov. Ovdéev dpa viv KaTaKplba TOS, K.TA., iS 
simply a paraphrase in negative form of the idea, “ They are 
justified once for all,” as follows from the idea of justification 
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itself, which is the direct opposite of katdxpicis (Rom. vy. 18), 
and is also confirmed by the passage which soon after follows 
(vv. 33, 34): tis éyxanréces Kata exrexTOv Oeod ; Beds 6 Sexardv’ 
tis 0 Kataxpivev;' Again, why is there no longer any 
impeachment or condemnation of those who are in Christ— 
why are they justified? Because they have experienced that 
decisive change through which the unhappy condition of moral 
impotence portrayed in Rom. vii. is at bottom destroyed ; 
because a new law of the spirit of life imparted to them has 
made them free from the law of sin and death which formerly 
ruled them (vii. 23, 25). A third notable passage leads to 
the same result, 1 Cor. vi. 11: Kal Tatra twes fre adda 
aTéovcacbe, ara rrytdaOnre, GANA edixardOnTe ev TO dvomaTe 
Tod Kupiov "Incod Xpiotod Kat év Tw Tvevpats TOD Oeod Hudv. 
As the three concepts here opposed to the bondage to vice are 
manifestly synonymous, it follows that édvcar@Onte, that is, 
the forgiveness of sins, presupposes the breaking of sin’s 
bondage; for otherwise it would form no contrast to that 
bondage, such as would refer it to a past which is dead and 
gone. The same thing follows from the succession 1jysdcO@nrte 
—édrcatw@Onre, which forbids our conceiving justification as a 
presupposition of being sanctified (in principle), but rather 
indicates the reverse relation. Finally, if the processes de- 
scribed in the words édccardOnte, atedovoacbe, and ayyracOnrte 

1 Weiss, NV. 7. Theol. i. p. 465, endeavours to escape the force which 
these passages have in disproving his conception by assuming a second 
justification, which, in distinction from the first, coincides with the new 
creation of the inner man, and is not a pronouncing righteous, but a 
making righteous. This expedient seems to me impossible. In the first 
place, Paul would have been guilty of hopelessly confusing his readers if 
he had used the ideas xeraxpiec and d:xasodcdcs in Rom, vi. 7, vill. 1, 30, 
33, in a sense quite different from that which holds in chaps. iy. 
Secondly, the statement, oddév dpc viv xaraxotyn trois év Xp.’In., would have 
been utterly untrue if he had been speaking of an actual righteousness. 
For even now (viv) there is still sin, unrighteousness in Christians, so that, 
according to v. 9, they need a future cifecbas xo ric copys by the 
(growing and finally completed) fellowship of life with Jesus ; cf. Phil. iii. 
12-14, Finally, how superfluous would the first justification be if in the 
very moment in which a man becomes conscious of it through the com- 
munication of the Spirit it were replaced by another, which for the first 
time removed from the believer all xeraxpiee. In this whole question 
we ought not to take as two successive acts of God what are only two 
Pauline views of the same event existing side by side. 
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are due to one cause (év mvevuare Oeod), we cannot trace back 
justification to a first act of God and the communication of 
the Spirit to a second; rather we must give to the communi- 
cation of the Spirit, that is, the beginning of the new life, a 
place in the process of becoming a believer which is presupposed 
by the amedovcacbe, jyvdcOnte, edvcar@Onre, as its common 
ground! And how could the communication of the Spirit 
take place at a later moment than that of becoming a 
believer, when, according to Paul, no man can call Jesus 
Lord (that is, according to Rom. x. 9, believe on Him) but 
by the Holy Spirit? (1 Cor. xii. 3). Or how could jus- 
tification take place at an earlier moment than the com- 
munication of the Spirit, when, according to 2 Cor. v. 21, 
Phil. iti. 9, justification is only obtained év Xpiot@; but ev 
Xpict@ elvat, without possession of the Spirit, and without 
being through that «aw? «ricws, is, according to Rom. viii. 9, 
1 Cor. vi. 17, 2 Cor. v. 17, an absurdity? This should 
furnish sufficient proof of the logical priority, in the case 
of Paul, of the fundamental dysdfec@ar to the decarodebar— 
I say, the fundamental ayidfec Oar, that which our dogmatic 
calls “the second birth” as distinguished from “ sanctifica- 
tion”; for there is no need to prove that the progressive 
sanctification, the process of unfolding and perfecting the new 
life, follows justification, is contained in it, and required by it; 
ef. Rom. vi. 12 f. with ver. 11, xii. 1 f.; Eph. ii. 10 with vv. 
8, 9. Nor may we forget what we have already insisted on 
in discussing the relation of the pardoning and the purifying 
power of the death of Christ, that that sanctification or 
renewal in principle is produced by the previous offer of 
grace, forgiveness, justification in Christ (2 Cor. v. 19), and 
that in so far the logical relation can be reversed, and we 
inay speak of them as mutually conditioned? But as we 


' Ritschl, Z.c., p. 335, in dealing with this passage, which is decidedly 
opposed to the separation of justification and the communication of the 
Spirit, snatches at the desperate means of making the apostle incorrectly 
connect the éy 7@ xvedyeart rod bs0v, which really belongs to qgyseodnre, 
with :dizesadars. The difficulty in ver. 11, he says, cannot be got over 
without the assumption of an inaccuracy of the position of the words 
introduced by the rhetorical conditions of the statement. 

* Cf. above, p. 144 f. We may be allowed to call attention to the way 
in which our results there and here confirm each other. The same relation 
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there noted, the offer of justifying grace in the call to 
reconciliation, catadAdyyre is not yet the imparting, not yet 
the actual personal justification, which remains bound to 
faith in the full Pauline sense, and for that very reason to 
the inner renewal in principle. We must therefore finally 
show how only in this way the apostle’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion becomes free from all offence. Now only is it manifest 
that God does not, as it might seem, impose upon Himself a 
falsehood when He justifies the ungodly. By justifying those 
who believe in Christ He remits the guilt of a sin, the power 
of which is virtually broken, so that from that moment it is 
dying. And He counts for righteousness something which, in 
point of fact, contains the vital germ of all righteousness. 
He does not take an # for a y, but a growing for a being. He 
can do so, because He views the process of man’s sanctifica- 
tion from the standpoint of eternity. He can view that 
which is germinating in man as that which has already grown 
and become mature, because the same Christ who has began 
the good work of renewal in man will also carry it on until 
the day of final judgment. 


§ 12. ADOPTION 


The apostle finally presents in their union the two sides 
of the decisive experience of salvation, which he abstractly 
distinguishes as justification once for all, and as fundamental 
renewal. This is in his idea of vio#ecia the adoption as 
children of God, or, strictly speaking, sons of God, which is 
spoken of in Rom. viii. and Gal. iv. This vio@eo/a, like justi- 
fication, appears on the one side as a forensic idea (adoption 
as an act of law), and in this aspect it coincides with justifica- 
tion. For God in receiving a man as His child forgives all 
his guilt, and places him in a relation in which he has no 
longer any need to be afraid (Rom. viii. 15). The only 
distinction between Scxalwous and vio8ecia on this side is, that 
the one emphasises more the removal of the condition of guilt, 
the other, that of bondage (Gal. iv. 7). But viotecia is at 
of cleansing and pardoning which the apostle sees in the objective side of 


salvation, in the saving power of Christ’s death, is manifest here also on 
the subjective side, in the nature and effect of faith. 
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the same time a transforming and renewing act of God. When 
God adopts, it is not by a mere legal fiction, as in human 
relations, where the assumed child never becomes the actual 
child: God’s acceptance of a child is an effectual one; it is 
accomplished by an actual generation of God, by a mvedua 
viobecias (Rom. viii. 15), which makes of the man a xauv7 
KTiows, a new creature (2 Cor. v. 17). The two marks of this 
divine sonship which Paul insists on in Rom. viii., are the 
confidence of a filial intercourse with God in prayer by which 
ye cry, Abba, Father (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6); and the 
moral impulse to do the will of God, and overcome the lusts of 
the flesh (Rom. viii. 13,14). The first is the mark of justifi- 
cation ; the latter, of the new life of sanctification. And it is as 
plain as possible from the words he uses in ver. 14 that the 
apostle does not regard this latter as a mere result of vioGecia, 
but it belongs to its idea and essence: dco: yap mvevpate Oeod 
dyovtai, o¥Tot (these and no other) viot eiow Oeod, words 
which manifestly exclude the possibility of God receiving men 
as His children who have not received the Spirit. Like justi- 
fication, vioec’a has been declared, in opposition to this view, 
a purely immanent act of God; so that the believer may be 
accepted as a son without knowing it, and without tracing its 
effect, till a second act of God imparts to him the spirit of 
sonship; and this conception, which treats the apostle as a 
scholastic, may appeal with some plausibility to Gal. iv. 6: 
bre O€ éote viol, éEaméotetnev 0 Oeds TO TVEDLA TOD Viod adTod 
els Tas Kapdias judv. Here, if we render 67s, because, the 
assertion seems to be, that Christians were first sons of God, 
and in consequence of this received the Spirit. That this, 
however, cannot be the meaning of the apostle, is manifest 
from the fact that the context immediately before and after 
says the very opposite. For in iii. 26 he addresses his 
readers as “all sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ,” 
and says that “as many of them as have been baptized have 
put on Christ”; from which it is clear that the apostle regards 
sonship as springing from faith, and more particularly as 
springing from baptism, the expression of faith; and we have 
seen already that he cannot have deferred the communication 
of the Spirit till after faith and baptism. Again, when he 
continues in iv. 7, after saying, €Eaméorevrev 0 Oeds TO Tvebpa: 
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“Therefore (@o7e) thou art no more a servant, but a son,” the 
@ore makes it clear that the Christian man is vids @cod in 
consequence of the sending of the Son’s Spirit into his heart, 
and so it is not possible that the sending of the Son’s Spirit 
should conversely be conceived as the result of his being a 
son. In that rendering, which seems so natural, “ because ye 
are sons, God sent,” etc., too little attention has been given to 
the surprising fact that a present condition (vioé éore) should 
be the reason of an action of God relating to the past (¢&aéc- 
tetdev). The natural state of things would be the reverse, 
and the present condition would be the result of the past 
action of God, which is the interpretation of good expositors ; 
it is manifest from the fact “that ye are sons,” that “God 
hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts.” That is the 
exposition which, in spite of all the rigour of logic, is in favour 
to-day.1 Yet if we regard it as impossible we must remember, 
that in the verses immediately preceding the apostle has taken 
the divine sonship of his readers in a pure ideal and prophetic 
sense, and dated it from Abraham, in the sense that though sons 
they could be held as servants under the tutorship of the law 
till the time of their majority. He might therefore in iv. 5, 6 be 
treating the vio#ecva in the sending of the Spirit, as the realis- 
ing of a long existent but inoperative and purely ideal sonship ; 
but in that case the former viorns is not one that is reckoned 
by God to personal faith, but one destined for the spiritual 
seed of Abraham (iii. 14) centuries ago, and the passage loses 
all force for the temporal distinction of adoption and communi- 
cation of the Spirit in the Pauline doctrine of the way of sal- 
vation. But Paul makes a still further use of the idea of 
viobecia which entirely confirms our conception of it. The son- 
ship of God established by the communication of the Spirit 
is only an inward spiritual sonship, and therefore is still im- 
perfect ; but God’s intention is to make His chosen conformed 
to His glorified Son, even to His perfected glory (Rom. viii. 29; 
2 Cor. iii. 18). Now, because this glorification, the transfigur- 
ing of the body, and introducing it to the eternal inheritance 
of glory, is only the full investiture with the rights and 

1 Even Ritschl, .c. p. 356, rejects that exposition which finds in the 


passage the reception of the Spirit described asa result of adoption, and he 
conceives é7: as “criterion” of the fact of sonship. 
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honours of a gon, Paul also calls this act of perfecting, in Rom. 
viii. 23, vioPecia—it is the vio@ecia already discussed in a 
higher potency (cf. Eph. i. 5). It is also formally a “ forensic” 
act, the introduction into the «Anpovouia, which is the legal 
result of adoption (Rom. viii. 17). But who will suppose that 
it is on that account a purely immanent act of God of which 
those concerned would at first know nothing? Consequently, 
even the present vio#ec/a must not be thought of in this way, 
for both acts are similar, except that the present vioGecia is 
one merely in principle, the future alone is complete. Hence 
the Pauline doctrine of the way of salvation issues in a view 
which, as it unites the ideas of justification and renewal, 
connects also the present salvation with the future and final 
stage of the way of salvation: ods dé édvcalwoev, TovTOUS Kal 
édoéacev (Rom. viii. 30). But we must speak of this com- 
pletion of salvation only in a later passage. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LIFE IN THE SPIRIT 


§ 1. Tae Hoty Spirit as PRINCIPLE oF THE New LIFE 


The apostle’s doctrine of the way of salvation has led us 
to the idea of the Holy Spirit, “in whom” justification, 
renewal, and adoption take place. And so this idea forms the 
starting-point for our study of the next point of doctrine, the 
description of the new life whose source was described by the 
way of salvation; this, according to Paul, “is a life in the 
Spirit” (Gal. v. 25). We have already repeatedly come upon 
the idea of the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit, in Paul; in 
the doctrine of man as such (flesh and Spirit), in the doctrine 
of the person of Christ, and in the doctrine of God; but here 
only is it fully exhibited. The Holy Spirit—or, as the 
apostle, holding to his fundamental view of flesh and Spirit, 
generally says the Spirit—is in the teaching of the apostle 
the principle of the true Christian life which is developed in 
the individual believer, as well as in the Church of believers, 
from God’s grace in Christ, and from the faith which lays 


Ot 
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hold of this grace.. It may be said that this conception of 
the idea of the Holy Spirit is peculiarly Pauline. That ethical 
conception of the Spirit of God in which His holiness, as 
we understand it, first became current, is not, indeed, entirely 
unknown to the Old Testament (cf. for example, Ps. li. 12,13); 
but alongside of a view of the Divine Spirit which may almost 
be called physical, the view of Him as the principle of inspira- 
tion and prophecy largely preponderates there. It corresponds, 
therefore, to a stage of religion at which the Divine Spirit 
came to the spirit of man only as a stranger, and was not yet 
united with his inmost life, and with the moral basis of will. 
And in this Old Testament sense of a universal possession of 
prophetic gifts and ecstatic phenomena in the Church of the 
new covenant, the original apostles, as we saw, understood at 
first the “outpouring of God’s Spirit upon all flesh which was 
promised to the Messianic times” (Acts ii. 16), This view 
does not, indeed, completely disappear in Paul’s teaching; it 
continues to live in his estimate of the special spiritual gifts 
of the New Testament (1 Cor. xii.); but it falls far into the 
background in comparison with his perception that the true 
divine outpouring of the Spirit is the communication to all 
believers of a new and sanctifying impulse. All that we 
have found in Paul of the relation of the Spirit of God to the 
human personality, to the person of Christ, and to God Him- 
self, is summed up in this. We found that the Spirit of God 
is God Himself in His living presence in the world, in His 
holy self-communication to men, which everywhere wards off 
the assaults of sin. God’s thoughts of love have been directed 
from the beginning to this sanctifying self-communication to 
the heart of man; but this eternal power was first revealed in 
Christ, and became a power to overcome the world: the Holy 
Spirit is here the power of holy love with which God in 
Christ lays hold of the human heart (Rom. v. 5). When He 
calls, justifies, renews men, all is done éy t@ mvevpate avrod, 
in the power of His Spirit (1 Cor. vi. 11); and when He makes 
them His children by the communication of His Spirit, He 
Himself enters among them, in order to dwell truly in them 
as in His home on earth, as He dwelt symbolically in the Old 
Testament temple (2 Cor. vi. 16 ; Rom. vili. 11; 1 Cor. vi. 19; 
Eph. ii. 21, 22). Again, the apostle has told us, “ The Lord, that 
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is, the exalted Christ, is the Spirit,’ 2 Cor. i. 17,—a- bold 
but true and instructive paradox. Christ is from the first 
the spiritual man, the av@pamos mvevpatexos, in whom the 
higher principle of life as rvedua dyswovvns (Rom. i. 4) was 
at all times effectual and all-conditioning, and by perfecting 
Himself as such, and in that perfection stripping off the limits 
of the world of sense, He became the mvedua Geod Himself, 
the mvedwa Cwomorody (1 Cor. xv. 45), the bearer of the divine 
self-communication, the sanctifying and blessing communion 
of God for all. Not that the apostle wished to destroy all 
distinction in his paradoxical statement, “The Lord is the 
Spirit”; he makes one such distinction in the same breath 
by speaking immediately of a vedma xuplov, as of a Kupios 
mvevpatos (vv. 17,18). As the sun does not cease to be 
in the heavens because he is present with his light and heat 
upon the earth, so the personal God stands above His vital 
power, streaming out into the world, and so the glorified 
Christ stands above His presence and activity in His Church. 
But He is the Spirit just in virtue of His being present on 
the earth and operative in His Church; the passage Rom. 
vill. 9-11 makes it plain that the apostle regards wvedua Oeod, 
mvedpa Xpictod, and Xpictds év tyiv as one and the same. 
But the wvedua Geod has also in principle a relation of unity 
to the human personality as such, which those, of course, 
cannot perceive who deny to man as such the pneuma, or 
strip this pneuma of its original affinity with God. If the 
human pneuma is, as Paul preached to the Athenians, yévos 
tov Ocod, a spark from God’s own Spirit (Acts xvii. 28, 29); 
if it was meant to cherish God in itself and itself in God, so 
that the idea of human personality is realised only in the man 
who is filled and led by the Spirit of God,—must not the 
original and the regenerate pneuma blend in the unity of the 
true Christian personality? This view, however, is called in 
question, and therefore requires a more minute proof. 


§ 2. Tun RELATION OF THE SPIRIT TO THE HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


The vague traditional conception of the Holy Spirit as a 
divine person, which we have already rejected, proves wrong 
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and embarrassing in this also, that it does not permit of such 
a union of the Spirit of God with the human spirit, but leads 
to the notion of the human personality being suppressed and 
taken possession of by another higher personality. Our 
apostle has, indeed, poetically or rhetorically personified the 
Holy Spirit now and then, just as he has personified the flesh, 
sin, and death. But he does not really conceive it as a per- 
son, but as a power and a gift, as is clear from the synonymity 
of wvedua and dvvats (1 Cor. ii. 4), or from the phrase, “the 
Spirit which is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). And he conceives 
it as a power and a gift which does not remain foreign to 
the inner life of man, or float on it as oil on water, but which 
penetrates, exalts, glorifies it, and, in a word, becomes the 
better self of the renewed man. Some phrases which seem 
to favour the contrary view rather confirm it when they are 
seriously considered. Thus a harmonious double testimony 
of the Divine Spirit and our own, that is, a twofold individu- 
ality in the Christian man, has been found in Rom. viii. 16: 
avTO TO TVEDWA CUMpapTUpEL TO TrEevMaTL Huav, OTL éopev 
téxva Oeod.: But the ov in cuppaprupety is not to be pressed 
here, any more than in other applications of this verb, so as 
to make it declare a twofold witness (cf. Rom. ii. 15, ix. 1); 
but is simply to be translated, with Luther, “The Spirit wit- 
nesseth to our spirit”; that is, He Himself is this living, 
speaking witness to our being sons of God; the God-given 
filial condition of our heart attests itself in our consciousness. 
Or when it is said (Gal. iv. 6) the Spirit cries, “ Abba, Father,” 
the appearance of another than the human believing I praying 
in us disappears by the simple consideration of the parallel 
passage Rom. viii. 15, in which it is said, év 7@ mvevpate; in 
virtue of the Spirit of sonship given us we can say, Abba, that 
is, we can pray to God in filial confidence. Similar, but more 
obscure, is the idea in Rom. viii. 26, that when we know not 


1 When Weiss, N. 7. Theol. vol. i. p. 475, distinguishes not only the 
inner life of man as psychological from our new spiritual life produced by 
God, but also this again from the objective life of the Divine Spirit com- 
municated to us, and so brings out three kinds of spiritual life in the 
Christian, his argument rests on the radical error of supposing that the 
various forms in which the apostle presents his ideas are so many realities 
which he distinguished in his own mind, 
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what we should pray for, the Spirit maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered. Here also, as is 
shown by the 0 6é épevvav tas xapSias of ver. 27, the reference 
is to the Spirit poured into the human heart, and praying 
from the heart; but it is thought of in an hour of temptation 
and trouble, where the divine and human spiritual life appear 
for the time as separate, the divine light of life unable to 
shine through the darkening of the natural life of the Spirit, 
and bring it any clear idea of God; then the perplexed 
weakness of the natural represents, as it were, the obscure 
intention of the new God-given self—not in clear ideas and 
purposes, for that would require the harmonious merging of 
the one in the other, but in sighs that are unutterable. 
Mysterious as the passage sounds, it is manifest that even in 
it the apostle represents two souls as dwelling in the breast 
of the believer only in a poetic and figurative way. Fora 
real divine ego, a divine person, neither can pray, nor, if He 
should, could He fail for words and ideas. In all these 
passages the wvetua dyov is thought of as the divine power 
which, as a spirit of adoption, becomes a man’s new self, and 
is separated from the original self only in so far as that is 
not yet completely renewed ; just as we speak of a better soul, 
a better self beside a worse. And this really follows from 
the fundamental views of the apostle. For, as we saw from 
the beginning, the human pneuma is to him originally an 
individualised spark of the divine, which, however, could not 
burst into flame, because of the pressure and dominance of 
the cap. But there comes upon it the power of that very 
Spirit from which it sprang, and the smoking wick, in that 
element of fire, becomes a clear burning flame. The funda- 
mental discussion of the new life in the Spirit, in Rom. viii., 
has two passages in particular in which this view of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the human personality plainly 
appears. “If Christ be in you,” says the apostle, viii. 10, 
“the body is dead because of sin (which always has its seat 
in the cdp&); but the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” 
Here it is manifestly man’s own spirit that is meant; for the 
Spirit of God, as producing the uprightness in question, is 
already implied in the phrase, “If Christ be in you,” and it 
would be wholly superfluous to say of Him that in a definite 
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case He is “life,” that is, living. There is expressed here 
rather what takes place in the human spirit when the Spirit 
of God (which, according to vv. 9,10, 11, is Xpioros év bpiv) 
enters into it; it becomes Cwy, full of life and vigour, while 
formerly in its inclinations towards God it was lifeless and 
impotent, vexpov. In another form, but in the same sense, 
ver. 2 describes the significance of the communication of the 
Spirit for the inner life of man: “The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus has made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” The communication of the new Spirit of life, 
that is, of the Holy Spirit, brings with it a new law, that is, 
a new authoritative power and standard, to replace the old 
sinful, death-producing law, the power and standard of the 
natural selfishness. But this new law has nothing enslaving 
like that old one; on the contrary, it works deliverance 
(nrevOépwcev). Up to that time our inner man, that in us 
which has affinity with God, was bound by foreign powers; 
but now, in virtue of the influx of life from above, these 
bands are burst, and the inner man restored to himself. He 
is freed by the restored living fellowship with God, for the new 
law of life which has now gained power in him harmonises with 
the inmost impulses of the rw dv@pwros, with the law in his 
vous (vil, 22, 23). Hence, in the communication of the 
Spirit the man remains throughout himself; his personality 
as such is subjected to no change or violence; and yet there 
is produced in it the mightiest change that can be conceived — 
so great that the apostle can exclaim: el tus év Xpiord, kawy 
KTicws’ Ta apxyala rapier, Sov yéyovey Kawa Ta TavTa, 
2 Cor. v.17; nay, that he can contrast the past and future 
condition as two persons, as an “old and new man” (madaws 
and Kawos, or véos dvOpwmos, Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. iii. 9, 10). There takes place a complete reversal of the 
relation of the two factors which constitute the human being, 
with which we were occupied in our first investigation of the 
Pauline teaching. If the cap& has hitherto ruled in man, 
and has held the vods, the €ow dvOpwros, or the mvebpa cap- 
tive, this mvedua, the inward man, is now restored to its 
native rights of dominion; he has received power to develop 
himself freely in God’s image, and to subdue the oapé (cf. 
Rom. vuli. 1—9 with vii. 14—25). 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 14 
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§ 3. Tae INNER WORKINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


The apostle has illustrated and extolled the nature and 
significance of this great revolution by the effects which it 
produces in the believer. Through the Holy Spirit, it is said 
(Rom. v. 5), the love of God—that is, the love which God has 
towards us—is shed abroad in our heart, that is, is brought 
home to us. This delivers us from all fear in God’s presence 
(Rom. viii. 15); we have no longer the sense of being 
“children of wrath,’ which results from an evil conscience, 
but “have peace with God” (Rom. v. 1). This state of 
peace, which replaces the old éy@pa eis Qedv (Rom. viii. 7), 
now renders possible that filial intercourse with God already 
alluded to, that crying to Him as Abba, Father, which is 
praised in Gal. iv. 6, Rom. viii. 15, as the special inspira- 
tion of the Spirit in us, The man might pray before, but 
in fear and trembling; he could only begin to cry Abba 
when the Spirit of sonship entered into his heart. The 
fundamental mood, therefore, of the Christian life is that of 


joyfulness such as the old man never knew. “The kingdom 
of God,” says the apostle (Rom. xiv. 17), “is righteousness, peace, 
joy in the Holy Ghost,” and “ rejoice evermore.” “ Rejoice in 


the Lord always: and again I say, Rejoice,” he exclaims to the 
Thessalonians and Philippians (1 Thess. v. 16; Phil. iv. 4). 
This joyfulness rests on the assurance of the blessed goal 
which they have before them; “we rejoice in the hope of 
future glory,” it is said in Rom. v. 2, and “this hope maketh 
not ashamed (that is, is not deceptive); because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our heart by the Holy Ghost, which is 
given us.” The Holy Spirit—this is one of his favourite 
views—is the appafSor of our future salvation, the pledge or 
earnest of eternal life; since God has given us in Him a first- 
fruits, amapyn (Rom. viii. 23), of eternal life, as an assurance 
that He will not withhold from us the eternal inheritance 
that is yet to come (2 Cor. i: 22, v.5; Eph.i. 14). Nor 
can this joyfulness of hope be quenched by earthly trouble ; 
“T reckon,” says the apostle (Rom. viii. 18), “ that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” Nay, these very 
sufferings become to the child of God one of the all things 
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“that work together for good ” (Rom. viii. 28), a school of such 
hope as overcomes the world: “We glory also in tribulation: 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope” (Rom. v. 3, 4, cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 17,18). And thus springs in those who are év rvevpare 
a joyfulness of victory over the world. “ Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us” (Rom. viii. 35-37). And hand 
in hand with this peace and joy in God there goes a new 
freedom of conscience; for where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty (2 Cor. i. 17). This freedom, first of all, has 
to do with natural things. Man is only truly at home in 
God’s world when God has become his Father, so that he has 
no fear of any creature. “All things are yours,” it is said of 
him with regard to the natural and the spiritual world 
(1 Cor. iii. 22); there is nothing natural, nothing created by 
God, which is evil in itself, so that one should have scruples 
about its innocent use (Rom. xiv. 14; 1 Cor. x. 25). But 
the Christian has also a position of freedom towards the 
revealed positive law. His conscience is not only freed from 
all sense of guilt for the past in virtue of justification ; it is 
also no longer bound to the letter of Sinai as such (Gal. ii. 4, 
v. 1f.). Just as the Mosaic law as a form of revelation and 
an instrument of the covenant presupposed the fleshly sinful 
condition of man, so the virtual overcoming of this condition 
through Christ and Christ’s death is also the annulment of 
the law for those who belong to Him (Rom. x. 4). They are 
dead to the law through His death (Rom. vii. 1-6; Gal. il. 
19); they are so because they belong to Him and live to God 
év mvevpate (Rom. viii. 2; Gal. v. 5). The Christian there- 
fore has nothing more to do with those paltry outer institutions 
which formed the religious rudiments of the world—the 
ceremonial commandments; he knows another reasonable 
service of God in presenting soul and body as a sacrifice 
to the living God (Gal. iv. 3f,v.1; Rom. xi.1f). But 
even so far as the letter of the law expresses the inalienable 
will of God, it is no longer the lord of his conscience; the 
Christian has another and a better relation to the will of 
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God; it is no longer outside him and against him “as a letter 
that killeth”; he bears it in himself as a living, spiritual 
impulse (Rom. viii. 2,14: dc01 yap mvedpate Oeod ayovTat, 
Toe viol etotv Oeod); he is no longer brovopos, and, therefore, 
no longer dvopos, but évvowos Xprotod (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21). 
That, of course, presupposes a new thinking and willing which 
apprehends the will of God from within; but even these 
gifts are bestowed by the Holy Spirit. The old man, whose 
very thinking was sensuous in its direction (ruysxos), did not 
with all his worldly wisdom get beyond the sphere of the 
world of sense; he could not understand divine things, and 
was blindly drawn to dumb idols who had not an intelligible 
word for him (1 Cor. ii. 14, xii, 2). The new man, the 
mvevpatixos, has in the Holy Spirit the most perfect light of 
knowledge to enlighten him on the highest and deepest 
questions of existence (1 Cor. ii, 15, 16). Nay, as man 
knows what is in man, so the spiritual man, in virtue of 
the Spirit of God bestowed on him, knows what is in God, 
even the deep thoughts of God: “Eye hath not seen, and 
ear hath not heard, and the heart of man hath not con- 
ceived, what God hath prepared for them that love Him” 
(1 Cor. ii, 9, 10). And though on earth this knowledge 
always remains fragmentary, and the perfect knowledge— 
the “seeing face to face”—is reserved for a blessed future 
(1 Cor. xiii, 9-12), yet it is granted to the believer here on 
earth to discover the will of God in all things, “to prove (in 
the sphere of action) what is the good, acceptable, and 
perfect ” (Rom, xii. 2), But what is most important is that, 
in order to do so, he has now a new will—a real moral 
power. While formerly there was no real doing of the will 
of God, notwithstanding all his zeal for a literal fulfilling of 
the law, he is now able, through the liberating law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, to fulfil freely and inwardly the 
righteous demands of the law, by walking, not according to 
the flesh, but according to the Spirit (Rom. viii. 4). The love 
of God shed abroad in our heart by the Spirit has kindled a 
responsive love to Him which cannot fail to be conformed to 
the Holy One in holiness and righteousness (Eph. iv. 24; 
2 Thess. ii. 13: é€v dytaope wvevpartos ; Rom. vi. 22); and the 
love for man, which proceeds from this love for God, is “the 
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fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10), because it can do no 
evil, but only good to others. In the Christian calling, there- 
fore, the fetters of sin’s bondage fall away, in which the most 
cultured and the proudest children of the world are helplessly 
bound,—those “works of the flesh,” such as are recounted in 
Rom. i. 24-32 ; Gal. v. 19—21,—and their place is taken by 
the fruits of the Spirit, viz. love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance (Gal. v. 22). 


§ 4. Tue BatrLe oF SANCTIFICATION 


That is the peacful picture of the life in the Spirit. But 
this picture reflects only one side of that life, and the apostle 
has to complete it by a picture of unwearied labour, nay, of 
the most earnest spiritual conflict, whose war-cry again and 
again resounds through his Epistles (Rom. vi. 13 f.; 1 Cor. 
ix. 24f; Phil iii 14f; 1 Thess. v. 8). The same law 
prevails in the life of the Spirit as in the whole relation of 
divine grace and human freedom; grace brings its gift the 
Holy Spirit, not to spare man labour, but to make it possible 
to him and impel him to it (Rom. viii. 14); it does not 
deprive him of responsibility, but restores it to him in full 
measure. What on the one side is a blessed resting on God’s 
grace, and a childlike receiving out of the fulness of His power, 
is on the other no less an infinite task, a manly struggle for 
holiness: “Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling: for it is God who worketh in you both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure” (Phil. i, 12, 13). For even the 
fundamental work of His Spirit, the “sanctification in prin- 
ciple” (1 Cor. vi. 11), is but a beginning, which must be 
carried on to perfection; it is a result of faith, which must 
always be grasped anew (Rom. vi. 11: AoyiferGe éavrods), and 
always must be more perfectly assured; it is a victory over 
sin, which can only be maintained by being incessantly followed 
up and completed. For the Christian, the spiritual man, lives 
év capki, and this cap remains a odp& duaprias as long as 
he lives in it; though its lordship over the inward man is 
destroyed, yet it has a firm footing in the outer works of the 
fortress, the wéAn, and from thence it endeavours to win back 
its power over the inward man also. Hence that inward 
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warfare which the apostle describes (Gal. v. 17) is continually 
waged in the Christian: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are contrary the one 
to the other; so that ye cannot do the things ye would” (that 
is, each of the two seeks to hinder the other from determining 
the will). In such circumstances the inner renewal, the 
dying unto sin and living unto God, must ever be repeated in 
the Christian, and the apostle is never weary of exhorting his 
readers thereto. “They that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with its affections and lusts” (killed them once for all, 
Gal. v. 24). “Therefore, brethren, ye are debtors, not to the 
flesh, to live after the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die (that is, be lost); but if through the Spirit ye do 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live” (Rom. viii. 12, 13). 
“Put off, concerning the former conversation, the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts; and be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind; and put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness ” 
(Eph, iv. 22—24). “ Put off the old man with his deeds; and 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him” (Col. iii. 10, ete.). Not that 
the apostle in these exhortations, when speaking of a morti- 
fying or crucifying of the flesh and of the members, was 
thinking of an ascetic morality. No doubt he regards as 
belonging to sanctification that dominion of the Spirit over the 
body which never allows its innocent inclinations and needs 
to become a hindrance to its tasks in life; and in this sense he 
can consider the body as an opponent in a fight, in which it 
must be kept under, and deprived of all power of resistance 
(1 Cor. ix. 27). But he continues to regard the natural as 
that which in itself is innocent and allowable; only the rule 
holds good, “all things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient, and do not edify” (1 Cor. x. 23); and one should 
not be so anxious to pamper the flesh, that is, the natural 
needs, as to fulfil its lusts and desires (Rom. xiii. 14). He 
tells us plainly in 2 Cor. vii. 1 what he means by to “ mortify.” 
“ Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
of the Spirit,” from all works and propensities of the natural 
selfishness, which, whether on its sensuous or spiritual side, 
soils and dishonours our personality created in the image of 
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God. In this sense of a purely moral discipline—taking the 
members figuratively for the selfish moral impulses rooted in 
them—he says, Col. ii. 5: “ Mortify therefore your members 
which are upon the earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry, 
Put off wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communications, out 
of your mouth; and lie not one to another.” Starting similarly 
from the ethical idea of cap& is Gal. v. 19: “The works of 
the flesh are manifest, which are these: Fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell 
you before, that they which do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God” (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). Such plain 
warnings against the sin and shame of the old man, as were 
specially needed by his readers newly converted from the old 
world, are, in the passage of Galatians just quoted (v. 25), 
contrasted by the apostle with the fruit of the Spirit; or, as in 
the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, all the fine 
proofs of love are strung together like a string of pearls— 
the love which in Col. iii) 14 he calls the cvvdecpos rijs 
TeXecoTnTos, the bond or summary of perfection ; or the reader’s 
own Christian reflection is summoned to seek out in all 
directions the good and perfect will of God. ‘“ Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things” 
(Phil. iv. 8). It is the inwardness and inexhaustibility of 
the Christian moral ideal which makes him so speak: it 
also causes him repeatedly to place beside the word of indi- 
vidual exhortation, which is always insufficient, the speaking 
example of living men, the example of God (Eph. v. 1: pintat 
tod Oeod), the example of Christ (Phil. ii. 5 f.); even his own 
example (1 Cor. xi. 1), which is the most practical, because it 
is the example of a man who, though a Christian, is yet affected 
with sin and in need of redemption. It is, above all, an 
example of the humblest and, at the same time, the most 
daring effort after perfection: “Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect; but I follow after—the 
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Christian ideal of life—if that I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended: but one thing (I know), 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
to those things which are before, I press on towards the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let 
us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded” (Phil. 
iii, 12-15). A most remarkable passage, for it seems to forget 
justification (mentioned, however, immediately before, ver. 9 f.). 
Everything is made dependent on sanctification ; and not ona 
sanctification in which it is said, though we cannot reach 
perfection, yet the imperfect work as the work of a good will 
is sufficient. In all seriousness, his attaining to the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, the fellowship of the resurrection, is bound 
up with the perfection of his Christian character with Christian 
perfection. And this is not to be taken as an extravagant out- 
pouring of his heart; it is the apostle’s view everywhere, to give 
up nothing of the ideal of Christian perfection, of completed 
sanctification as condition of blessedness. “He will render 
to every man according to his works: to them who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory, and honour, and 
immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indigna- 
tion and wrath” (Rom. ii. 6-8). “The God of peace sanctify 
you wholly: and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and 
body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v. 23), This is the point where the 
agreement of our apostle with the Sermon of Jesus on the 
Mount, and its demand for a righteousness reaching to per- 
fection, becomes most manifest. And at the same time it 
becomes clear that the doctrine of justification cannot be the 
whole of Paul’s doctrine of the way of salvation, and that 
those who regard justification even partly as an equivalent 
for the sanctification required in the last judgment, completely 
misunderstand it. But this unqualified insistence upon the 
idea of sanctification in no way infringes on Paul’s doctrine 
of grace but really completes it; for the final assurance that 
the goal will be reached is based, not on the fidelity of man, 
but on the faithfulness of God, who will not leave unfinished 
His work of grace in His elect. “Faithful is He that calleth 
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you, who will also do it” (1 Thess. v. 23). “He who hath 
begun a good work in you will carry it on until the day of 
Christ” (Phil. i. 6). “He will confirm you to the end, that 
ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is faithful, by whom ye were called into the fellowship of 
His Son” (1 Cor. i. 8, 9). 


§ 5. CONSECRATION OF THE RELATION OF THE SEXES 


In this final point, just as in its starting-point, the life in 
the Spirit appears essentially as a new life of the inward man. 
But the way which leads from that starting-point to this goal 
can be no inward one; it leads through the outer world, and the 
inner life in the Spirit must be preserved in all the relations of 
life, and must work in a purifying, sanctifying way on the condi- 
tion of the world. “If we live in the Spirit,” writes the apostle 
to the Galatians (v. 25), “let us also walk in the Spirit,” that is, 
if we have the Spirit as an inner principle of life, He must 
also be exhibited in our outward active life, in our reciprocal 
relation with the world. By following, from this point of 
view, the way of Christian life into the relations with the 
world, and by explaining to his Churches their duties in these 
relations, the apostle lays the basis for'the cleansing and 
sanctifying of the most important departments of the earthly 
life. Everywhere the Christian is surrounded and sustained 
by natural ordinances of God, which are disfigured and cor- 
rupted by sin, and the “life in the Spirit” must exhibit its 
leavening power in the moral renewal of these according to 
the divine idea which lies at their basis. None of these 
natural and moral arrangements is of such fundamental 
importance, and at the same time so deeply corrupted by the 
power of natural sinfulness, as that primitive relation in which 
man finds himself on passing out from the inner life, the 
relation of the two sexes. The old world, and especially the 
Oriental and Greco-Roman heathenism, with which the 
Apostle to the Gentiles was chiefly concerned, had withheld 
from the woman her honour as made in God’s image, and had 
dissolved the idea of chastity at least for man, and thus 
had almost destroyed the sanctity of marriage. It was an 
enormous task for Christianity to bring about a change here, 
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but the apostle shows himself fully equal to it by opposing 
the inflexible discipline of the Spirit to the worldly corruptions 
which were still at work in his recent converts; he nowhere 
exaggerates that discipline into any excess of spirituality, but 
does full justice to the natural, creative ordinances of God as 
the foundation of the moral building. If the pre-Christian 
world, in its natural evil tendency, more and more denied 
spiritual equality to the weaker sex, and thereby laid the basis 
for the unspeakable degradation of the woman, the apostle 
meets it with the great idea of the gospel, which ennobles the 
whole position of woman, that before God and in Christ there 
is no longer any distinction of male or female, inasmuch as 
the immortal souls of both need and share in the same 
salvation ; “in Christ,” he says (Gal. i. 28), “ there is neither 
male nor female.” But this sameness in the highest relations 
by no means abolishes for him the natural distinction ordained 
by God, which, rooted in bodily differences, so profoundly 
influences in its results the earthly hfe. When, in the 
Corinthian Church, intoxicated with the Christian ideas of 
freedom and equality, an attempt was made at emancipating 
women which went astray and exceeded the limits of the 
womanly; when the Christian women of Corinth, in opposi- 
tion to the customs of modesty then current, appeared in 
public unveiled, and began to speak in the assemblies of the 
Church like the men, the apostle opposes them with reasons 
borrowed from nature, and general customs resting on nature 
(1 Cor. xi. 1 f,, xiv. 34, 35). In this present world—this is 
his meaning——God has placed the man as lord, as the direct 
image of His majesty, and has subordinated the woman to 
him; to the man appertains the kingdom of public life, while 
the home is assigned to the woman as her special sphere; and 
the gospel abolishes nothing in this natural and moral dis- 
tinction of manliness and womanliness, but only ennobles it 
by the consciousness that each is meant by God to supple- 
ment the other, and that together they have a common eternal 
destiny (1 Cor. xi, 11, 12). It was more difficult to reawaken 
the consciousness, almost completely destroyed in the case of 
men at least, of the obligation of chastity. For in the Corin- 
thian Church the apostle was met by the opinion which 
naturally arose from the views and the immorality of anti- 
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quity, that the illegitimate satisfaction of sexual desire, 
mopveia, as he plainly calls it, is just as indifferent as the 
satisfaction of hunger and thirst with the appropriate means 
of life (1 Cor. vi. 12, 13). Paul contests this delusion by 
pointing to the moral significance of the body as such, with 
which its unchaste use is absolutely irreconcilable. The 
body as such, he argues (1 Cor. vi. 13 f.), is not like the 
organ of digestion, the «ola, something which belongs to 
the earthly existence only, and a thing of indifference for the 
personality, but, as is proved by its glorified restoration in the 
other world, it is an essential constituent of the personality. 
It is the organ of the soul, and shares in its eternal destiny ; 
if the soul is destined to be a member of Christ, a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, so also is the body for its sake, as an 
instrument for its activity. And the surrender to rdpvy is 
clearly incompatible with this its moral significance and 
destiny. It is the surrender of the body, and with it of the 
soul, to the bondage of undisciplined desire (ad@os atupias, 
1 Thess. iv. 4), that is, the complete and fundamental 
opposite of our moral destination, and therefore it is clearly 
impossible to be unchaste and at the same time in the Lord, 
év xupio (1 Cor. vi. 15: dpas ody ta pérn Xpiotod roincw 
mopyns MEAN; pt) yévotTo). For this is the profanation of the 
body, and with it of the soul, while the moral task of the 
Christian life is to consecrate both to God and Christ (1 Cor. 
vi. 18; Rom. xii. 1). It is in this absolute irreconcilability 
of wropveta with the fundamental destiny of the Christian life 
that the apostle finds a reason for refusing a share in the 
kingdom of God to the ropvois above all other slaves of vice, 
and to demand their exclusion from the Christian Church 
(1 Cor. v. 11-13). Marriage, the communion of sex ordained 
by God, about which certain questions of the Corinthian 
Church caused him to express himself in detail (1 Cor. vii. 
1 f.), is regarded by the apostle as standing in direct opposi- 
tion to mopveta. So far is he from taking umbrage at its 
natural basis, that he considers and commends marriage from 
this side as a means of preservation against the temptation to 
unchastity (ver. 2). For that very reason he has no desire 
to trifle with marriage in the sense of a false asceticism; but 
it must be dealt with according to God’s natural and moral 
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order (vv. 8, 5). If we ask the reason of this distinction in 
principle between married and unmarried intercourse, it is at 
first sufficient for the apostle that marriage was instituted by 
God and defended by Christ (ver. 16). He finds the deeper 
reason probably in the fact that in marriage the natural desire 
which is illegitimately satisfied in mopveta, is moralised by 
being brought under the law of moral motives, in the disci- 
pline of moral order and destiny; it becomes the starting- 
point of a relation of personal love and fidelity, which brings 
the sensuous selfishness into the school of self-denial. For 
that very reason the apostle looks upon the indissolubility 
of marriage, the marriage, of course (ver. 2), of one man with 
one woman, as of supreme importance. Although a purely 
earthly relation, and as such dissolvable by death (Rom. vii. 
2), yet it is inviolable till death, and is thus delivered from 
the play of caprice and selfishness, and is raised to a school 
of that moral love, above desire or dislike, which is described 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7. The apostle opposes the desire for 
divorce, which existed in the Corinthian Church, and which 
sprang perhaps from the opinion that one might live piously 
without marriage, or in some other kind of marriage tie, with 
the Lord’s unqualified prohibition of divorce, granting, indeed, 
the possibility of a separation, but without freedom to marry 
again (vv. 10, 11). He also makes the maintenance of 
marriage a point of duty on the part of those members of the 
Church who are united with non-Christians; and only where 
the non-Christian party desires to make the Christianity of 
the other the occasion of separation, does he declare the 
Christian spouse free from the yoke of a marriage in which 
they could not live according to their faith in peace (vv. 12— 
16)1 For all that, however, the apostle does not make 
marriage a rule for all; he prefers for himself the chaste walk 
without marriage, and commends this to his unmarried or 


1 The apostle in such a case does not say anything about the right of a 
second marriage ; one can only perhaps infer such a right from the fact 
that he does not, as in ver. 11, add a wevérw dyewos, and that the od 
dsdovawres is manifestly synonymous with the od déderas (Rom. vii. 2). I 
question whether we should, as Weiss desires, supplement this od 
dedovAwres with “under the rule of the Lord” (ver. 10); the natural 
supplement is, under the yoke of such a marriage, 
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widowed fellow-believers as the better state, should they be 
able to maintain their inward chastity in it (1 Cor. vii. 1, 8, 
9, 26, 38). One may therefore get the impression that the 
view of marriage which he cherished had little of the ideal in 
it, regarding it to some extent as a crutch for the incontinent. 
Nevertheless, he nowhere urges in support of this view of his 
an ascetic motive, or regards the unmarried life as a higher 
stage of morality ; his reasons for preferring it are plainly of 
another character. He himself, in the sense of Matt. xix. 12, 
for the Lord’s sake, and in view of the unsettled calling of 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, which he had received from Him, 
had renounced the married life, which was otherwise the rule 
in the apostolic circle (1 Cor. ix. 5,12). As to his advice 
to others, he regarded the end of all earthly things as at 
hand, which deprived marriage of its significance as a means 
of propagating humanity (1 Cor. vii. 26, 29-31). He was 
also apprehensive that the married state would damp the 
zeal of Christian virgins for their Lord, dividing their hearts 
between the Saviour and their husbands, for which he had 
good reasons, in mixed marriages at least (vv. 32-34). In view 
of all the circumstances, he thought that the final struggle 
just at hand, and the great tribulation to be expected before 
the return of the Lord (Matt. xxiv. 21), would be better 
faced singly than encumbered with family bonds (vv. 26, 28). 
Hence there is something individual in his preference for the 
unmarried state, which would adjust itself in the further 
development of the Church; but there is also in it a genuine 
Christian trait. While the earthly mind of Judaism saw the 
only normal form of life in the married state and in begetting 
children, in Paul’s case what was nature’s rule was subordi- 
nated to life’s spiritual task and its eternal destiny; even 
celibacy, voluntary or involuntary, may become a means of 
furthering this eternal destiny, and therefore even on earth 
may be the more blessed lot (ver. 40). And, with admirable 
tact, the apostle avoids making his commendation of the un- 
married state a snare for the conscience of the Corinthians 
(ver. 35): “Let them marry; they do not sin, nay, they do 
well” (vv. 36, 38). He only gives them an individual 
advice, and he himself is quite conscious of its individual 
character: “I would that all men were as I am: but every 
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one has his special gift from God, one after this manner and 
another after that (ver. 7; cf. vv. 25, 40: yvaunv didops— 
Kata Thy éunv yvounv). That apparently lower view of 
marriage (ver. 2) was, at anyrate, applicable to the Corin- 
thians, whose ideas so readily soared heavenwards while they 
had no firm footing in this practical Christianity, and had to 
be extricated from the jungle of Greek frivolity ; the elements, 
therefore, of a more ideal conception are by no means wanting 
in the apostle. When, in ver. 39, he suggests that if a widow 
desires to marry again she should do so only with a Christian 
(uovov év xupip), he probably felt the difference between a 
purely Christian and a mixed marriage, that is, the value of a 
communion of spouses “in the Lord.” But even in the 
marriage of a Christian with a non-Christian he regards the 
non-Christian party as coming under a sanctifying influence 
through the living fellowship with the Christian (ver. 14, 
nylacrat), which extends also to the children. In the 
passage Eph. v. 22, 23, written at a later period, he has 
beautifully described Christian marriage as a school of 
mutual discipline in love and sanctification — fixing his 
attention here not, as in 1 Cor. vil, on the reality, with its 
pregnant absence of the ideal, but keeping before him the 
ideal itself. “Submit yourselves to one another in the fear of 
the Lord. Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as 
unto the Lord. For the husband is head of the wife, even as 
Christ is head of the Church; and He is the Saviour of the 
body (that is, has given Himself for it in self-denying love). 
Therefore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their husbands in everything. Husbands, love 
your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and gave Himself 
for it; that He might sanctify it.’ The apostle in making the 
married relation the image of the union between Christ and the 
Church, gives the highest ideal of it that could be prepared, 
and shows the way in which the natural relation must be con- 
secrated so as to become a true home of the life in the Spirit. 


§ 6. CONSECRATION OF THE DomrEsTIC AND SoctaL RELATIONS 


In the same sense and in the same spirit the apostle 
deals with the domestic and social relations—especially in his 
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Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. As in the treat- 
ment of the married relation, so here also the recognition and 
confirmation of God’s natural ordinances rule throughout; but 
at the same time they are consecrated and glorified by the 
spirit of love and sanctifying discipline. Thus he inculcates 
the fifth commandment on children, not legally, however, but 
evangelically, with special emphasis on the promise added by 
God (Eph. vi. 1-3), or still more in the New Testament sense 
“of -pleasing the Lord” (Col. iii. 20). Parents, on the other 
hand, are reminded not to embitter and discourage their 
children by that harsh and loveless overstraining of parental 
rights which belonged to the antique life, but to train them 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord (Eph. vi. 4; Col. 
iii. 21). A whole system of Christian training lies in these 
few words, in this exhortation to make strictness a part 
of their love, and not lose the entrance to the hearts of 
children by losing their confidence; also in this, that the 
actual moral and religious instruction, the araideia, comes be- 
fore this instruction in words (vov@ecia). The servants of the 
household are exhorted by the apostle to do their duty, not 
with eye-service, but from the heart, in sincere reverence and 
obedience as towards Christ, the rewarder of every good and 
evil deed. Masters are reminded that they also have a 
Master in heaven who judges without respect of persons, in 
order that they may exercise justice and reasonableness, and 
abstain from threatening. Slavery, with its profound contra- 
diction of the true God-given dignity of man, which, forming 
almost the whole of the lower stratum of ancient society, 
offered a peculiar problem for the nascent Christianity ; and it 
obtruded itself on the apostle in a personal way when the 
runaway slave of the Colossian Christian Philemon fled to 
him, and was instructed by him in Christianity. Yet he in- 
sisted on his returning to his master; and in the Epistle to 
Philemon, which is sent with him, emancipation is not set up 
as a command of the gospel. He only reminds Philemon 
that Onesimus returns to him as a brother in Christ, and ex- 
presses the fond trust that the Christian master will grant 
him still more than the pardon craved (Philem. 16, 21); all 
the peaceable wisdom of the Holy Spirit speaks here through 
the apostle. It is not more certain that one of the inferences 
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from the gospel is to loose the fetters of the slave than that 
any confusion of religious and social questions is to be 
avoided, and the ethical question solved only from within in 
an ethical way. Accordingly, in 1 Cor. vii. we see the apostle 
not only exhorting the numerous slaves who belong to the 
Church to give themselves no trouble about the matter, but 
also advising them: “ But if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather,” sc. thy slave condition. The advice has caused sur- 
prise, and has led to contradictory expositions of the words 
and context; and yet it was the right advice. We must not 
forget that in the world of that day there were no servants, 
but only slaves; that in Greek countries serfdom was already 
to some extent humanised; that the apostle, looking to the 
parousia as near, could not conceive of a Christian reform of 
society as a whole: so the main thing was, not to confuse a 
social deliverance with the religious deliverance of the gospel. 
He reminds them that the slave who is called in the Lord is 
the Lord’s freeman, and the freeman who is called in the Lord 
is the Lord’s slave (ver. 22), that is, that in relation to Christ 
the distinction of slave and freeman disappears. That was a 
truth which must of itself in the course of centuries lead to 
the abolition of slavery, and at the same time it should lead 
the individual to put a higher value on his God-given freedom 
than on the earthly freedom which he lacked, and to preserve 
the first in dispensing with the latter (ver. 21, wadXov yproat). 
And this brings us to the principle which the apostle urges in 
the context with respect to the social condition of the Chris- 
tian: Exaotos év TH KAHoEL, 7 EKAHON, ev TavTH pevéT@ (Ver. 
20; cf. ver. 17), The young Corinthian Church is unmistak- 
ably affected by social unrest, an unwise craving to extend 
the new Christian freedom, the unique change of the inner 
life to its outer conditions. The apostle meets that with the 
principle: let everyone abide in the same condition in which 
the divine call found him; in this condition he is to verify 
his Christian standing according to the will of God. What 
Paul here preaches is satisfaction with the earthly lot which 
God has given, the moral appreciation of every condition or- 
dained by God, as a peculiar mission and occasion for serving 
Him. On this basis he proceeds to build his positive moral 
and social obligations. “Lay aside deceit, and speak every 
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man truth with his neighbour, for we are members one of 
another” (Eph. iv. 25). Unbelievers regard lying as allow- 
able, and as an indispensable means of getting through the 
world. The Christian is reminded that God created men 
members of a society, intended them to be helpful to each 
other, and that speech was His chief gift for that purpose; 
but for that very reason truthfulness in intercourse with each 
other, and not deceit, is its inviolable law. To this is added 
the exhortation: “Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying, 
that it may minister grace to the hearers” (ver. 29). Again: 
“Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour 
with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth” (Eph. iv. 28). Here we have a 
whole social ethic in a sentence. Property, the necessary 
foundation of free personal development and work in the 
world, is defended against the assaults of simple selfishness, 
and the obligations of labour are opposed to the pretences of 
this sin ;—but labour is not now in the service of egoism, but 
is the preliminary condition of a royal freedom of doing good 
to others. The apostle repeatedly returns to this obligation 
of labour. When some of the Thessalonians in apocalyptic 
excitement gave themselves up to fanatical idleness, and be- 
came a burden on their companions in the church he meets 
them with the emphatic words: “If any man will not work 
(viz. when he is able to work), neither shall he eat” (2 Thess. 
iii. 10). He thereby proscribes all lazy begging and abuse of 
Christian beneficence; and he exemplified in the grandest way 
the obligation and honour of labour, by earning his daily 
bread with his own hands while carrying on his apostolic 
work, “in order to make the gospel free of charge” (2 Thess. 
iii, 8; 1 Cor. iv. 12, ix. 6f.). But he also knows how to give 
the highest consecration to labour even the humblest, the 
labour of slaves, and to teach the secret how it may be done 
with true joy and spiritual blessing. ‘ Whatsoever ye do,” 
he exclaims to the slaves (Col. iii. 23), “do all from the heart, 
as to the Lord, and not to men.” Whatever is done for love 
to the Lord, and with the view of honouring Him, however 
little it may be, becomes noble, a service of God; and every- 
thing done for the Lord, who has done the greatest and hardest 
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service for us, can be done from the heart, so that it becomes 
a joy and a delight. This is a saying of infinite range for the 
solution of the social question ; it is a moral triumph of Chris- 
tian faith over the hardest conditions of earthly existence. 


§ 7. ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE, NATIONALITY, 
HUMANITY 


Finally, the apostle also recognises the Christian’s obliga- 
tion to the great divine creations of the State, nationality, and 
human society. We have already alluded to the way in which 
he regarded the great commonwealth, which surrounded his 
nation and the Christian communities with anything but 
friendliness, as a natural and moral creation of God, as a great 
legal organisation for the punishment of evil-doers and the 
defence of the pious (Rom. xiii. 1-7); here the question is as 
to the obligation which the State imposes on the Christian. 
The Church in Rome, echoing the watchwords of the Jewish 
theocracy, or fancying that it belonged to the coming kingdom 
of Christ, was disposed to see in the heathen State only a 
perishing and ungodly institution; but the apostle with 
admirable liberality puts upon it the stamp of divine authority. 
He does so in a twofold sense. First, the State, in so far as 
it is a natural and divine institution like marriage, a moral 
order established by God in the nature of human things, is 
the embodiment of law, which has to suppress evil with the 
strong hand, and, if necessary, even with the sword of justice, 
and to protect the good. But, in the second place, he extends 
this divine authority expressly to the actual though very 
imperfect manifestations of the idea, to the existing magisterial 
powers, inasmuch as God in His providence has allowed them 
to grow up in the course of history, which is so full of violence 
and wrong (ver. 1). Against this administration of justice 
established by God, the apostle requires of Christians the 
renunciation of all rebellious resistance (ver. 2), such as was, 
one might say, in the blood of the Jews, and calls them to 
obedience, to reverence, and the performance of that which 
is necessary for the preservation of the State (vv. 6, 7); and 
the Christian is to do all this, not like the Jew, from com- 
pulsion, but for conscience’ sake, from an unconstrained fear 
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of God. It is clear that in the existing political conditions, 
Christians could not yet be required to take any more positive 
interest in political life. Certainly the apostle did not fail to 
appreciate how imperfectly the Roman Empire corresponded 
to that idea of the State which was urged in its defence,—it 
was this imperfection that caused him to condemn the 
Corinthian Christians so sharply for appealing to heathen 
courts instead of having their quarrels settled by Christian 
umpires. But even in a Neronic or Diocletian persecution he 
would only have advised them to accept martyrdom, and never 
to refuse “that which was Cesar’s,” and so he lays the basis 
of that absolute innocence of the Christian Churches, with 
regard to the heathen State, which was destined at last to bring 
even this world-power into subjection to the sign of the cross. 
The apostle’s attitude towards nationality was essentially 
different from his attitude towards the State; the Roman 
Empire comprised the most diverse nationalities, and the 
apostle’s own nation was but one of its constituent parts, half 
subject, half insubordinate. He preached Christian virtue on 
this side less by doctrine than by personal example. His 
doctrinal utterances only show us that he neither desires the 
Judaising of the Greeks nor the Hellenising of the Jews 
«1 Cor. vii. 18); that to him, therefore, the whole multiplicity 
of peoples, tongues, and customs has a place in the kingdom 
of Christ. But he has given the highest proof of love for his 
fatherland. His people treated him as an apostate and traitor, 
resisted him in that very thing which he regarded as dearest 
and most sacred, with a hatred which on one occasion could 
extort such a severe utterance as 1 Thess. 1i. 14-16; but he 
never on that account doubted the divine superiority of his 
people, or their better future (Rom, iii. 1-4, xi. 1f, 25f). 
And he was ready to sacrifice his own salvation, “to become 
accursed from Christ,” if he might thereby purchase the 
salvation, the conversion of his people (Rom. ix. 3). Yet even 
in the sphere of natural things Paul knows of something 
greater than the Roman Empire and something dearer than 
his Jewish people, and that is humanity as such. — He is a 
citizen of the world in the noblest sense of the word. The 
idea of an undivided humanity, the kinship of all who bear 
the image of God, an idea which had been barely guessed at 
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by the Stoics, was carried home to his heart and forced into 
utterance by his apostolate to the Gentiles, and even by the 
gospel itself. If in looking back on the ways of God’s pro- 
vidence in the past he preached to the Athenians of the one 
God, who has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth (Acts xvii. 26), he now stands 
still in adoring wonder at the purpose of God to unite again 
all these scattered members of humanity under the second 
Adam as head (Rom. xvi. 25, 26; Eph. i. 10), and it is his 
pride to be the special instrument of this divine work of peace. 
So glorious and wonderful to him is this restoration of a united 
humanity in Christ, that he regards it as interesting, and moving 
the world of spirits who rule the earth. He fancies how 
through the death of Christ upon the cross the divided apyai 
and éfovclas, the spirits ruling in the nations, though from 
most ancient times at enmity, are now in principle reconciled 
(Col. i. 20), and how through the Church, whose members are 
of all nations, the many-sided purpose of God, the moAumoixiAos 
copia Oeov, is made clearly known to them (Eph. iii. 10) in 
order that they may once more range themselves obediently 
under Christ their rightful head. In his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in particular, which is devoted to bringing together 
the Jewish and Hellenic elements in the Churches of Asia 
Minor, the apostle never wearies of celebrating the divine 
wonder, that those estranged from God for thousands of years, 
strangers to the covenants and promises, were now called, in 
common with the chosen people of the old covenant, to form 
a renewed, sanctified humanity (Eph. ii, 11-22, ii. 1f,), 
And his look sweeps beyond the opposition of Jew and Greek, 
who are here reconciled, to that of Greek and barbarian, Roman 
and Scythian, which is likewise to be bridged over (Rom. i. 14 ; 
Col. iii. 11); for in the regenerated humanity, which is renewed 
in the knowledge of Him who created it, “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor uncireumcision, barbarian, 
Seythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all” (Col. 
iii. 11). The apostle therefore, working and teaching from his 
view of Christ as the second Adam, establishes the great idea 
of humanity, which has become familiar to us through him, 
while it was all but unknown to the pre-Christian world, and 
at the same time he exhibits the debt which Christians owe 
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to humanity, which, then as now, spurred men in the work of 
missions to the heathen. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


§ 1. NaruraL AND SPIRITUAL FELLOWSHIP 


Family and State, nationality and mankind, are natural 
and moral societies in which the life in the Spirit may be 
reflected as ina foreign medium. But the Holy Spirit has 
called into being a peculiar community in which He and the 
life in Him have their dwelling—the Christian Church. 
Much more modest than the Jewish nationality from which it 
branched off, or even than the Roman Empire in which it 
was content to be tolerated, this new community yet contains 
the germ of that renewed humanity which appears to the 
apostle as the goal of God’s ways in history. None of the 
apostles has done so much in building up the Christian 
Church as Paul, and none had such difficulties as he, for the 
Church he conceived was a wholly new construction; and 
none of them has made the Church so largely the object of 
his consideration and teaching. 


§ 2. IpEA OF THE CHURCH 


The fundamental significance of the word ékxdAnoia, which 
in German is rendered sometimes by “Gemeinde” and some- 
times by “ Kirche,” is “assembly,” and in the Bible “assembly 
for divine worship”; and this’ is very distinct in Paul. 
Thus, when he says to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xi. 18), 
cuvepyouevav tov év éxxkdrnaoia, or as often as he uses the 
expression éxxkAnola kat’ oixoy (Rom. xvi.4; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; 
Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2), we are probably to understand the 
household gatherings for divine worship, consisting of parents, 
children, domestic servants, and workmen, the churches of 
Christian households that were formed here and there in 
those days. But, as a rule, he calls those who come together 
év éxkdyolg, themselves the é«xAnoia; and his use of the 
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phrases of &yvor and ‘yacpévoe ev Xpiot@ “Inood as syn- 
onymous for ékxAncia (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. 1.1; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1), shows that éx«Ayola was not viewed 
by the apostle as a gospel institution dependent on officials, 
but in a genuinely Protestant sense as the assembly of the 
saints—that is, of believers. It lies in the nature of Christi- 
anity that the idea should be widened and deepened beyond 
the conception of the Jewish doctors, of a temporary 
assembly for divine worship, into that of an abiding religious 
communion; the meeting of Christians for the worship of 
God, and for mutual edification in the name of Jesus, is only 
the expression of an abiding inward relation of separateness 
from the unbelieving world and of spiritual union in Christ ; 
and thus éxcAnola becomes the name for the whole com- 
munion of Christians as such with one another. This 
explains, further, its twofold application—first, to a local 
Christian association, and, again, to Christendom everywhere, 
to the community of a place and to the community as a 
whole, or, as we say to-day, the Church. Both usages are 
found in Paul alongside of each other, save that, in accordance 
with the fundamental significance of é«xAnola = assembly, 
the application to the local community is the fundamental 
one. ‘The Christian association in Corinth, in Thessalonica, 
is an éxxdynola Tod Oeod odca év KopivOd, év Oeccarovixn, 
with all the ideal rights and honours of the Church of God, 
which here, in a particular place, becomes visible. But the 
apostle, using the idea in a more ideal sense, knows likewise 
of an éxxAnoia tod Geod in the whole earth (1 Cor. x. 32, 
xii. 28, xv. 9, and frequently in the Epistles to Colossians 
and Ephesians), which, as such, is not visibie, and cannot be 
assembled for festival and worship. It is held together by 
ideal powers: “One body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called 
in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all” (Eph. iv. 4-6). From all this it is evident 
that visibility and invisibility, the two predicates which we 
diversely apply to the “Church,” are both equally essential 
attributes of the éx«Anola in the view of the apostle. The 
persons and their assembling are visible, their festivals and 
worship appeal to the senses, but the Lord who brings them 
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together, and holds them together by means of His Spirit, is 
invisible, and their connection with Him, their sanctification 
in Him, their faith, are concealed. The apostle, however, does 
not draw the conclusion which we do from this visible and 
invisible nature of the Church, viz. that the two are not 
coincident, but that many, and perhaps the greater number 
of those who belong to the visible Church, are not to be 
reckoned to the invisible, because they lack a living faith. He 
suspects, indeed, that the members of the Church may not all 
be genuine members of Christ; in this respect he declares, 
1 Cor. xi. 19: de? yap Kat aipéoess ev byiv eivas, va ot Sdxipos 
pavepol yévavtar év buiv; but that does not, in his opinion, 
destroy the truth that the visible Church is an éxxAynola Tob 
Geov. The state of things in those days was such that no one 
would readily enter the Church without being somehow laid 
hold of by Christ, so that the apostle, in that fundamental 
sense, could regard all the members of his communities as 
nyvacpévor ev XptoTt@® ’Inood, and only needed to fear a defect- 
ive advance of some in Christianity, an incipient backsliding, 
an adoximous yevécbar (cf. éxtos ef pn elKh émtotevoate, 
1 Cor. xv. 2). But, then, he is confident that the Spirit of 
the Lord, which rules in the communities, will either inwardly 
reconquer those who have become Christians merely in name 
(édv tis aderpos dvopwatouevos, 1 Cor. v. 11), or will separate 
them from the outer fellowship (1 Cor. v. 13). 


§ 3. Reticious IDEA oF THE CHURCH 


That is the formal idea of the Church. But Paul quickens 
it with its religious idea, his view of its essential meaning in 
the economy of God’s salvation. He expresses this idea in 
various phrases, mostly figurative, by describing the relation 
of the Church first to God and then to Christ. In order to 
distinguish the Christian Church from the Jewish synagogue, 
he prefers to designate it the éccAnola tod Ocod (1 Cor. i. 2, 
x, 32, xv. 9, ete.); it is the Church of the only true religion, 
the only religion which brings men into a true fellowship with 
God. He further calls it God’s husbandry, God’s building 
(1 Cor. iii. 9). It is the former so far as divine labour has 
in it brought under cultivation the fallow ground of humanity, 
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in order to obtain from it lasting fruits through the labours of 
the “fellow workers with God” (ver. 6). The latter image 
reminds the Church that she rests on a foundation laid by 
God, and must also build herself upon this foundation; that 
continuance on this foundation, and an unwearied effort 
upwards, is her sacred duty. For in that image she is con- 
ceived as a building incomplete; its foundation is laid, viz. 
Jesus Christ, the historical and the living (His name and His 
Spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 11), and other foundation (of the Church of 
God on earth) can no man lay; but let everyone who desires 
to further God’s work in humanity see how he builds there- 
upon (1 Cor. 10,11). We have another aspect of the same 
image in Eph. ii. 20, “ built on the foundation (@euédcov) of 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner 
stone,’ where the historical founders of the Church—the 
apostles and their assistants, the New Testament prophets, 
like Barnabas, Silas, ete-—are called to mind; but Christ, as 
in Matt. xxi. 42, is conceived as the pillar and bearer of the 
whole structure. The same idea of the structure as founded 
but not complete is found in the phrase in which the task of 
Church life is described as “ edification ” (1 Cor. viii. 1, x. 23, 
xiv. 3). To the apostle “edification” is not, as to us, a mere 
pious excitation of feeling, but the summary of all that the 
Christian is to receive from the fellowship of the Church,—it 
is the furtherance of the inner life towards the goal of per- 
fection which God has set to it. The designation of the 
Church as a temple of God (1 Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16) is 
akin to but not quite synonymous with this image of the 
building. As the latter passage in particular shows, it exhibits 


the Church as the reality of which the Old Testament house - 


of God was only a symbol; as the dwelling-place of God on 
earth, the home which He prepared for Himself through His 
Spirit in humanity. The apostle thereby justifies the holy 
awe which ought to fill everyone who labours in the Church, 
as well as the holy obligation which the Church has towards 
herself. “ He who destroys this temple, him will God destroy,” 
it is said 1 Cor. v.17; and 2 Cor. vii 14f£: “Be not un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers: for what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols?” The individual Christian also is 
called (Eph. ii. 22) “an habitation of God in the Spirit,” and 
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His body (1 Cor. vi. 19) “a temple of the Holy Ghost who 
dwelleth in Him”; yet there is a distinction between the 
individual personality of the Christian and the Church. The 
whole fulness of God, the manifold riches of His Spirit, is not 
presented in the individual, but it can and will be presented 
in the Church for the advantage of the individual. This 
brings us to the apostle’s ideal picture of the Church as pre- 
sented especially in his Epistle to the Ephesians. As the 
whole 7rAspmpa Peod, the whole fulness of His self-revelation, 
is presented in Christ, so the whole 7Ajpoaywa Xpiorob, the 
whole riches of the grace and truth of God bestowed on man 
in Him, seek to exhibit themselves in the Church,—the union 
of all the communities,—so that the Church, conceived in its 
perfection, is the full reflection of the wodvmolkiros Oeod 
copia, the tAnpwpa tod Xpioctod (Eph. i. 23, iii. 18, 19, 
iv. 13). The notion of the Church as the Bride or Spouse of 
Christ, which is incidentally suggested 2 Cor. xi. 2, and 
elaborated in detail in Eph. v. 25—32, is based on the same 
idea; the Church is to become the complete counterpart of 
Christ, but whilst He gives and rules, she is to receive and 
to obey. The apostle does not mean that the é«xAnola Oeod 
was in this state of perfection from the first, but this is the 
ideal towards which it must ever strive. Most of her members, 
and therefore also the Church as a whole, is still in a condition 
of childhood (ynmidrns). But as the child has to grow up to 
manhood, so the Church must attain to the state of rerecors,— 
the state of being full grown,—when her present wavering 
faith will have become firm and strong to measure the whole 
height, depth, and breadth of Christ, and thus she will come 
to the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God 
' (Eph, iv. 13, 14). As these last words make us see, the 
apostle does not overlook that on the way to this goal of 
redevoTns there will inevitably be many diverse views of faith ; 
and, with considerate wisdom, he has required freedom and 
patience for these unavoidable incidents of the Church’s 
growth, so long as Christ the foundation is adhered to. For 
the doctrines further developed might be gold, silver, precious 
stones, or wood, hay, and stubble; but it is not human judg- 
‘ment which decides whether they are the one or the other, 
but the purifying fire of the divine judgment; and even he 
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who has built with wood and straw, but upon Christ as the 
foundation of his salvation will not, on that account, be lost ; 
the grace of God will save him, though with a life’s work lost, 
as a brand plucked from the burning (1 Cor. iii. 12-15). 
Still deeper and more inward than this image of the house or 
temple, which is used in a variety of connections, is that in 
which the apostle expresses the close vital connection of the 
éxxdnola with Christ. It is “the body of the Lord” 
(1 Cor. xii.)—that is, it is His permanent appearance in the 
world, which has to preserve and express His spiritual features ; 
it is the organism which He has produced and ever governs by 
His glorified life on earth, by His presence in the Spirit in 
humanity, to such a degree that His name can be directly 
applied to this in which He is manifested in humanity and 
history, 6 Xpioros can be substituted for the “Church.” It 
is only a development of this parable, not a deviation from it, 
when, in the Epistles to Ephesians and Colossians, He is called 
the head of this body. From the head proceed the spiritual 
impulses governing the whole body and its members; as soon, 
therefore, as the spiritual government of the Church organism 
was taken into consideration, this aspect of the image of 
1 Cor. xii. followed of itself. But that which makes it so 
valuable to the apostle in 1 Cor. xii. is, that it expresses so 
strikingly and instructively the reciprocal relation of the indi- 
vidual and the whole. The divine law of the connection 
between the individual man and the whole human race, the 
divine idea of communion, is repeated in a narrower circle, 
but in a more exalted manner, in the é««Anola. One body, 
many members; the gift and function of every member is not 
the same; no member can say to another or to the body, “I 
have no need of thee.” With all the comparative independ- 
ence of the Christian character it stands in need of a supple- 
ment, and is thrown back upon the riches of the whole, which, 
at anyrate, contains in itself the Spirit of Christ more variously 
than the most gifted individual. If we have here an exhibition 
of what the individual finds in the whole, in the Church; so, 
conversely, the passage Eph, iv. 15, 16, under the same image, 
describes how, under Christ’s guidance, all things work to- 
gether to lead the Christian community to its full growth, the 
perfect effect of Christ in humanity. “Speaking truth in love, 
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let us grow up in all things to Him who is the head, even 
Christ. From whom the whole body, fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


§ 4. Baprism 


Even Paul regards the entrance of the individual into 
this visible community of the Spirit as taking place at 
baptism (1 Cor. i. 14, 16); and it is perhaps the strongest 
evidence of the actual institution of this ordinance by Jesus, 
that even the independent Apostle to the Gentiles, with his 
strong bias to what is spiritual, regards and uses this outward 
ordinance as the original apostles did, as a necessary con- 
dition of entrance to the Christian Church. But how has 
he, in whom everything is spiritualised and made to rest 
on grace and faith as inward ethical powers, brought this 
requirement into his scheme of thought? We have already 
mentioned and rejected a view which makes Paul connect 
justification with faith, but the communication of the Spirit, 
and the renewing that accompanies that communication, with 
baptism, as a second act distinct from justification. Though 
we found this view impossible in connection with the Pauline 
doctrine of the way of salvation, yet it cannot be denied that 
some of the apostle’s utterances concerning baptism give it a 
certain appearance of truth. The passage 1 Cor. xii. 13, Kat 
yap ev évl mvevpate Hels aves els ev cdua €BaTrTicOnpev 

.. Kal wavtes ev Tvedpa érroticOnuev, can hardly refer to 
the baptism of water as such, for then the év mvebdpa 
‘éqrotiaOnwev would be left without explanation; but even if 
the apostle merely compares the communication of the Spirit, 
as a baptism of the Spirit, with the baptism of water, he pre- 
supposes a relation between the two. Just so, and still more 
definitely in Gal. iii. 27: dc00 yap eis Xpiotov éBartic Ante, 
Xpiorov évedvoace ; here the entrance into communion with 
Christ is traced back directly to the reception of baptism. 
And in the same way the apostle (Rom. vi. 3, 4; Col. 1. 12) 
has described the reception of baptism as a being buried with 
Christ in His death. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that 
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Paul, who, as we have seen, traced back with Christian reason 
the inner renewal of the man described in all these phrases 
to the decisive inward act of faith, should have traced it back, 
at the same time, to an outward act independent of faith. 
He can only mean that baptism represents that which is 
inwardly accomplished in faith. As already mentioned, it is 
the symbolism of baptism, of immersion and burial in the 
water, that causes him, in Rom. vi., Col. ii., to connect the 
being dead with Christ with baptism rather than with faith ; 
and if a detailed exposition be desired, we can say that he 
has not in view the mysterious moment of death so much as 
the public moment of the burial of the old man in baptism, 
which certifies the death. In the same way, in Gal. iii. 27, 
we see how another symbol of the ordinance, the putting on 
of the dress after baptism,—perhaps in those days a new 
white baptismal robe,—led him over from the idea of faith to 
that of baptism; for in the first half of the verse he traces 
back the communion with Christ to faith, but in the second 
to baptism, under the image of the putting on of a garment. 
Now one gets the impression from the passages in question 
that he did not regard baptism as a merely emblematic 
ordinance, but assumed that what was symbolically repre- 
sented in it was also inwardly and actually completed in the 
baptized. But in that passage of Galatians (iv. 26, 27)—“ Ye 
are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus; for as 
many as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ” 
—he presupposed that only because he regarded believing 
and being baptized as taking place together. One must 
realise the conditions in which Paul thinks and_ speaks. 
There is no mention in his writings, or in any part of the 
New Testament, of a baptism of children. On the contrary, 
the way in which he argues (1 Cor. vii. 14) with respect 
to Christian children—that if the non-Christian parent was 
unclean, and was not rather sanctified by the living fellow- 
ship with the Christian parent, then the Christian children 
would also be unclean—is the most striking proof that he 
had no thought of a sanctification (dyiafeoOar) of Christian 
children by baptism. That is to say, only he who was driven 
to it by his nascent faith came to baptism in those days, and 
this faith was not decided so long as it did not impel to the 
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baptism with water: submission to baptism was the decisive 
step out of the world into the community of believers. 
What wonder is it that all the operations of grace which, in 
God’s way of salvation, are connected with the believing 
decision of the heart, should, as a rule, come to the conscious- 
ness of the baptized in an overpowering way at this solemn 
moment? and that even those extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit which men welcomed as assurances of the possession of 
the Spirit, both in Pauline circles and in those of the original 
apostles (cf. Gal. iii. 5), were frequently awakened in baptism ? 
If this involves, as the apostle (Gal. iii. 2) expressly assumes, 
that faith is the actual source of the possession of the Spirit, 
and baptism only, if faith already exists, the occasional cause 
which brings it into consciousness, what value, it may be 
asked, would baptism have for the Christian? It would have 
that value which the sensible expression of an inward fact 
everywhere has. Since the fundamental Christian experience 
which was the beginning of a new life development made no 
appeal to the senses, it was helpful to have it translated into 
some sensible sign. This emblematic putting off of the old 
man and putting on of the new, was a sort of guarantee on 
the part of Christ into whose name he was baptized,! and, at 
the same time, it was an obligation on the part of the 
believer who submitted to baptism. The latter had received 
the sign and pledge given by Jesus Himself that He would 
give him His Holy Spirit, and through that Spirit would 
make of him a new man, and had thereby solemnly come 
under obligation to belong to this Lord henceforth, and to 
walk in newness of life. But baptism has a meaning not 
merely for the individual, but perhaps in a higher degree for 
.the community. This community, from its spiritual, and, at 
the same time, its visible nature, needs not merely an inward, 
but also an outward act by which one may enter into it; a 
clear mark of distinction between those who belong to it and 


1 The Pauline Epistles, like the Acts of the Apostles, know only of one 
baptism in the name of Jesus, not of “the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” ; 
ef. the expression eis Xpiordy {Bamrricdnre, Gal. iii. 27. In like manner the 
phrases 1 Cor. i. 18, x. 2, “Ye were not baptized in the name of Paul,” 
“the Israelites were baptized into Moses,” presuppose that the Christians 
were baptized into the name of Christ as their deliverer. 
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those who are yet without; and what better sign could there 
be than this symbol of putting off the old man and putting 
on the new ? 


§ 5. Tae Lorp’s SUPPER 


That Paul knows of only one element of Church life of 
the same kind and value as baptism, viz. the Lord’s Supper, is 
fairly concluded from the passage 1 Cor. x. 1 ff, in which he 
manifestly alludes to our two evangelical sacraments. In the 
connection of the Israelites marching out of Egypt, with the 
Red Sea and the accompanying cloud, he finds a figurative 
“baptism” of these Israelites unto Moses, and in their 
miraculous eating and drinking in the wilderness, a figurative 
Lord’s Supper; and thus he teaches the Corinthians that one 
may have baptism and the Lord’s Supper and yet miss the 
aim of the heavenly calling, that is, may throw away one’s 
salvation, as those contemporaries of Moses failed to reach the 
land of promise (ver. 5), Here, then, a certain unexpressed 
idea of sacrament emerges; it gives us in the two symbolical 
ordinances instituted by Christ the notion of signs and 
pledges, to introduce or to confirm God’s covenant of grace 
with the Church, which do not, however, assure the individual 
receiver of attaining to eternal life. Nothing further can be 
gathered from the passage with respect especially to the 
apostle’s idea of the Lord’s Supper, as the ambiguous ex- 
pression mvevpatixov BpOya Kai woua can scarcely mean any- 
thing else when applied to the Old Testament receivers than 
that what they ate and drank was supernatural in its origin 
and of religious significance. But we have direct and im- 
portant utterances about the Lord’s Supper in 1 Cor. x. 16, 
21, xi 23 f. In 1 Cor. x. 16, 21, the apostle approaches 
it from the heathen sacrificial feasts in order to represent to 
the Corinthians the incompatibility of being guests at the 
“tables of the gods” and guests at the “table of the Lord.” 
We gather here from the “breaking of bread,” and from the 
name “cup of blessing,” that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated 
in the Pauline communities in the form borrowed from the 
Passover in which it was instituted by Jesus, and we see that 
the apostle regarded it as a sacred festival representing the 
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communion of believers with the Lord as well as with one 
another. But whether he regards this festival as a mere 
emblematic expression of that communion or as a real 
consummation of it, cannot be gathered with certainty from 
the ambiguous words: 10 sotnpiov Tihs evrdoylas, 6 evroyoduen, 
ovxt Kowavia Tod aiwatos Tod Xpictod éotiv, x«.7.r., or bre els 
dptos, &v Tua ot TOOL éopev' of yap TdvTEs ex TOD évos 
dptov jwetéyouev. The comparison with the meal of the 
idols, who, according to viii. 4, x. 19, are nothing, or with 
taking part in the sacrifices of the Jewish altar, with which, 
as a dead thing, there cannot possibly be any real personal 
communion, does not favour our taking the cowwvia Xpiortod 
in ver. 167 in a real sense, and it is only because the apostle 
(ver. 19) feels constrained to preclude the false conclusion 
that his argument treated the idols, or the sacrifices to 
idols, as something (real), that one might infer that he 
regarded the celebration of the Lord’s Supper as containing a 
real communion with the object of worship. The profana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper by the Corinthians causes the 
apostle (1 Cor. xi. 25 f.) to express himself most fully on the 
subject. Here we see from the closing words of Jesus, 
communicated by him only totro voveite . . . els THY eunv 
avayvnow, that the Supper is to him, above all things, a 
memorial of the Saviour’s death, or—as he adds (ver. 26) 
with some words of explanation—a festival (founded on 
fact), “a showing forth of the Lord’s death.” Naturally this 
means a proclamation of the death of Jesus as the death of 
a Saviour, which one celebrates in order to appropriate afresh 
and more completely its comfort and its power; but that 
such appropriation in this festival is possible, was a matter 
_of course to our apostle, because the Crucified One, as risen 


1 The view of Weiss, N. T. Theol. vol. i. p. 470, that this very com- 
parison proves that the xo:wavie Xpiorod must be taken in a realistic sense, 
stands or falls in respect of the sacrificial meal of the heathen with the 
false conception, that in the heathen gods Paul saw demons with whom 
one could be in real communion. ‘The contrary is evident as regards the 
comparison with the altar of Jewish sacrifice. 

2 That these words are unhistorical, and were suggested to Paul only 
in virtue of a special revelation of Jesus, is an entirely baseless view 
of Weiss (f.c. p. 469), and all the more arbitrary that he admits the 
secondary nature of the synoptic version of the words of institution, 
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and glorified, is always near to His Church, and ready to 
communicate Himself according to the measure of her sus- 
ceptibility. Without doubt, then, he was not thinking of an 
empty memorial festival, the memorial of a man who died 
and remained dead; in it was recalled the glorified living 
One, and there was impressed afresh on their hearts what He 
had done for His people, that they might ever more com- 
pletely appropriate all the powers of the life which He gave 
in sacrifice. But Paul certainly did not confine this self- 
communication of the Crucified to the celebration of the 
Supper, as if it were only possible, and to be sought here. 
He who regarded the whole Christian position, the renewal 
and sanctification of the believer, as resting on this self- 
communication, could not possibly have made it depend on 
anything else than the faith which, bound to no visible 
ceremony, grasps the Saviour at all times and everywhere. 
Therefore, if we wish to understand the apostle in this matter, 
we shall certainly have to give up the notion that he 
regarded the celebration of the Supper as including a specific 
offer of something that is not contained in the whole gospel, 
an offer of unique enjoyments, partly sensible and partly 
above sense. Moreover, this is contradicted by everything 
we read about the matter in 1 Cor. xi. In the first place, he 
has no misgivings about paraphrasing the second word of 
institution, “this is My blood” into “this cup is the new 
covenant in My blood” (that is, which is ratified by the 
shedding of My blood); a paraphrase which excludes the 
real sameness of the wine and of the blood. Secondly, he 
does not speak of a glorified body, but of that broken (on the 
cross),! just as of the blood shed upon the cross. These are 
realities which, according to Paul, cannot be materially com- 
municated, because they have ceased to exist since the 
resurrection of Jesus, as the glorified body in which Jesus 
now really lives does not, according to 1 Cor. xv. 50, con- 
sist of flesh and blood. Our apostle and the Churches 


1T hold the xamevoy of the received reading of 1 Cor. xi. 24 to be 
genuine, because the mere ro drép Huav appears to me too terse ; and if 
that had been the original reading, the copyist would rather have supplied 
from Luke xxii. 19, d:déwevov, not xAdmevov, which is not found in any 
parallel passage. 
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accustomed to his doctrinal language could not have a 
moment’s doubt as to what Jesus meant by His “body and 
blood” given for His people;1 not sensuous and _ super- 
sensuous matter, but His life sacrificed for them that it 
might become their life; for this is the sense in which 
the “blood of Christ” and the “body of Christ” is con- 
stantly spoken of in the whole New Testament, and especially 
i Paule( Roms ii, §25,'y.- 93. Eph. 3 Coll +" 20, ‘ete. : 
Rom. vii. 4: €GavaTo@nte TO voww Ova TOD cepaTos TOD 
Xpiocrov). Consequently that very thing which forms the 
Christian salvation, that which is in principle appropriated in 
baptism, that which faith lays hold of, and in which it has 
eternal life, is also what the Supper contains. Or are we, 
finally, driven to another conception by what Paul says 
(ver. 27f.) about an unworthy partaking of the Supper ? 
Those who, according to ver. 27 f., eat and drink unworthily, 
are people who make no distinction between the Lord’s 
Supper and a common meal, who seek nothing else in it than 
the satisfaction of their bodily hunger and thirst; but before 
we could consider that other conception as possible in the 
case of Paul, we should have to find in this single passage 
the statement that such people actually receive Christ in the 
communion, but to the poisoning of their soul, that is, the 
spiritually unsusceptible receive spiritual things. But that 
idea is wrongly read into his words, for one can be “ guilty of 
the body and blood” by making himself incapable of receiv- 
ing it (spiritually) as well as by receiving it. Finally, the 
judgement of condemnation, which is to overtake the unworthy 
receiver of the holy thing, is read into the text; for Paul 
speaks quite plainly of a mere temporal judgment, a visita- 
‘tion of sickness to which God condemned the Corinthians, 
and which they are to lay to heart, that they may not be con- 
demned with the world (vv. 30-32). But if this shows 


1 That Paul took the body and blood of Christ in the Supper in a 
literal sense, and did not speculate about the possibility of a real com- 
munication of the same, that is, thought nothing about it (Weiss, Le. p. 
470), I hold to be excluded by the character of his mind and by his use of 
language. Paul cannot have thought of the blood of Jesus otherwise in 
the festival of His death than he did in his doctrine of the death of 
Jesus. 

BEYSCHLAG.—II. 16 
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that we cannot speak of any specific content either in the 
Supper or baptism, any blessing which faith would not have 
without this ordinance, does that mean that it has no specific 
value? Must it not have been of the very greatest value to 
the Church to have the fundamental fact on which she was 
based continually set forth to be appropriated inwardly ; that, 
independent of all words and views about it, the image 
of her Saviour giving Himself for her should again and 
again appear before her eyes, in the great simple memorial 
which He founded, to help her more completely to ap- 
propriate that in which alone she has salvation, power, and 
comfort, His life given for her? When one considers how 
entirely the Christian life, individual and general, is in other 
things dependent on the Spirit, and how inevitable, therefore, 
is the danger of giving up the foundation laid once for all, 
one admires the divine wisdom of an institution which again 
and again calls us back to the historical Christ and the 
decisive act of His life as Saviour, and places before us for 
ever new appropriation the Alpha and Omega of all Chris- 
tianity: “He died for you, to the end that He may become 
the food and drink of your soul; that He may live in you.” 
We cannot point to these reflections in Paul but they enable 
us to understand why the apostle, instead of speaking of the 
mysteries of the matter, lays all stress on the “showing forth 
the Lord’s death,” on “doing this in remembrance of Me.” 
The mystic secret is not thus excluded but included: the 
ceremony guarantees to those who rightly use it the very 
thing which it signifies. In the realising of that which He 
has done for all, and why He did it, the fellowship with the 
Lord in life and death is consummated afresh in the believ- 
ing heart, by which He makes His people partakers of all 
His salvation. There is consummated at the same time that 
which is so often overlooked, but which the apostle specially 
emphasises (1 Cor. x. 16), the renewed fellowship of His 
people with one another. The celebration of that love of the 
Saviour, who gave Himself for all, becomes at the same time 
a celebration of the brotherly love which inseparably unites the 
redeemed in Him,—as on that evening of institution when 
the words, “ A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another, as I have loved you,” are directly followed 
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by “This is my body, which is broken for you.” For, as the 
apostle writes in the passage quoted, “we are all one bread, 
one body (viz. one body of the Lord): for we are all partakers 
of one bread” (viz. of Christ the Bread of eternal Life), That 
is a saying which by the contrast of the “body of Christ” in 
the Church, and the “body of Christ” in the sacrament, 
once more confirms the necessary spiritual and figurative 
conception of the latter idea, and at the same time shows us 
how to the apostle the Lord’s Supper has a significance for 
the Church as such, still more than for the individual 
Christian life. 


§ 6. SPIRITUAL GOVERNMENT AND SPIRITUAL GIFTS 


In baptism and the Lord’s Supper the fundamental idea 
and the fundamental fact of the work of salvation are secured 
as the Church’s foundation for all time. And these are, of 
course, explained by the tradition of the life and teaching of 
Jesus as orally proclaimed by the apostle. He exhorts them 
to hold fast this tradition as the indispensable foundation of 
saving faith (1 Cor. xv. 1, 2; Col. ii. 7), and he hurls an 
anathema at its corrupters, who preach another gospel which 
is yet no gospel (Gal. i. 6-9). But he felt no need of fixing 
his gospel in writing; his Epistles are not catechisms, or con- 
fessions of faith. On the contrary, we see him committing 
the communities with all confidence to the living Christ, who, 
on the foundation laid once for all, continues to rule them by 
His Spirit. But the Lord who is the Spirit (2 Cor. iii. 17) 
rules His Churches by continually renewing in them the 
basal powers of faith and love, and by conferring on them, in 
virtue of these powers, a new wealth of spiritual gifts which 
serve for their “ edification,” that is, their advancement on the 
foundation that is laid. That faith and love—or, to develop 
more fully the subjective side of Christianity, faith, hope, and 
love—are the basal powers by which the life of the com- 
munity must be supported and developed, and its identity 
maintained, needs no further exposition (1 Cor. xiii, 13), 
They can and must decide in all the questions and complica- 
tions that life can raise, and so the apostle turns to them 
when he has to solve such questions and complications in the 
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Church. He claims no absolute authority, no obedience of 
faith, for his own words (1 Cor. vii. 25, 40), but he appeals 
to the discernment and brotherly disposition of his fellow- 
Christians, and is confident that when he is no longer present 
the same powers will continue to support the Church, and 
carry it towards perfection (Eph. iv. 13f.; Phil. ii. 15). 
And this is all the more certain as the Lord through His 
Spirit constantly bestows upon the Church that wealth of 
special gifts for its edification, the “yapicpata,” as the 
apostle prefers to call them, that is, sanctified talents for 
serving the Church (1 Cor. xii. 9). In the twelfth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the apostle speaks in 
most detail of this spiritual equipment of Christendom, with 
special reference, of course, to the phenomena of those days, 
but so that we see that he is really dealing with the spiritual 
gifts which, in changing forms, the Church needs and enjoys 
at all times. As every member of the human body has its 
special office and function in ministering to the preservation 
and prosperity of the whole, so, the apostle teaches us, every 
living member of the Church, the body of the Lord, has a gift 
for the service of the whole; and as the sensuous body is 
dependent on the multiplicity and co-operation of its organs, 
and the more neglected organs are possibly the most essential, 
so is it in the body of Christ. The picture which he draws 
here has become for us the ideal of the living Church, in 
which every member takes an active part. In that picture 
he brings out only the most essential gifts as suits his occa- 
sion (1 Cor. xii. 8 f.; Rom. xii. 5-8). Above all, he prizes 
mpopynteta, prophecy for the edification of the Church, that is, 
the gift of speaking to the Church under an immediate im- 
pulse of the Spirit (1 Cor. xiv. 30),—not always directly for 
the communication of a new revelation (1 Cor. xiv. 6), but 
always for edification, exhortation, and comfort. Beside this 
mpodnte(a stands on the one hand the ddacKadia, and on 
the other the speaking with tongues. The former, which the 
apostle (1 Cor. xii. 8) has in view in his phrase words of 
wisdom and knowledge, is the gift of teaching in the narrower 
sense, whether for communicating new knowledge, or only for 
developing knowledge which is only partly understood; it is 
also a speaking in the Holy Spirit, only it comes from the 
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quiet reflection of the Teacher. The speaking with tongues, 
on the other hand, was an ecstatic outpouring of the heart, 
surpassing prophecy in impetuous directness, which no longer 
taught or preached, but only exulted and adored; it was an 
enraptured, stammering dialogue with God, unintelligible and 
of no use to the Church unless there was an interpreter who 
could follow these ecstatic effusions of feeling, and explain 
them to the hearers (1 Cor. xiv. 2,4, 5f.).! If these gifts 
had their sphere chiefly in the public edification of the Church, 
there were others that ministered to the domestic and social 
needs, such as gifts of miraculous healing of the sick (évep- 
ynpata Suvdpewv, yapiopata laudtrwv, 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28), 
or gifts of helps and beneficence to the poor and strangers 
(avtiAjprpes, 1 Cor. xii. 28; cf. Rom. xii. 8, xvi. 1,2); or the 
gift of government, the talent of director (xuSepyjcess), needed 
in the assemblies and business of the Church. If we leave 
out of account the extraordinary and, in part, miraculous form 
peculiar to the first days of Christianity, we perceive the 
essential gifts which the Church at all times needs for its 
maintenance and development: gifts of preaching, of liturgical 
utterance, of scientific and catechetic teaching, of care for the 
poor and sick, of guiding and governing. In the apostolic 
age these gifts no more fell from heaven than in their present 
natural form they originate without the co-operation of the 
Holy Spirit. They all, even the yAwooais Aadely, which 
manifestly has a physical basis, have their root in a man’s 
predisposition, which, however, must be fitted for service in 
the Church by that which is the Christian spirit of life. 
Hence the management of them which the apostle suggests 
presupposes the recognition of an important natural and 
human factor. In their public gatherings he not only 
suppresses the speaking with tongues (1 Cor. xiv.), in which 
a strong psychical exaltation manifestly plays a part, he also 
subjects prophecy, on which he puts so high a value, to the 
discipline of the same Spirit from which it came. Hand in 
hand with it should go a gift of criticism, a dvaKpiots 


1 About this most mysterious of charisms, and its specially enigmatic 
name, see my article “Speaking with Tongues,” in Riehm’s Bibelleaikon. 
I hope that I have there explained the name more satisfactorily than was 
the case formerly. 
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mveunatwv (1 Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 29), to be exercised by the 
prophets themselves as well as by the whole Church, with the 
view of distinguishing, in the words of prophecy, gold, silver, 
precious stone, and wood, hay, and stubble (1 Cor. 111.12). In 
the same sense, the apostle exhorts the Thessalonians: “Quench 
not the Spirit (which speaks by the prophets), and despise 
not prophecy (of your preachers). Prove all things (all their 
statements); and hold fast that which is good” (1 Thess. v. 19, 
20). And in Rom. xii.6 he reminds the prophets themselves 
to prophesy «at’ dvadoylav miatews (sc. avTod), according to 
the measure of their faith, that is, not to wish in a vain 
excitement to say more than they can say with inner truth. 
This is not, as is usually said, a distinction between divine 
and demonic inspiration— Paul would have used language less 
mild regarding the latter; but it is the acknowledgment that 
in prophecy, as in the whole of the new spiritual life of the 
believer, the divine and the human spirit are blended, and the 
divine, as it penetrates with its sanctifying power the human, 
is also subjected to various limitations and disturbances.? 
Here, then, we see how he conceives the development of the 
Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. It advances, 
not without human errors and disturbances, but as the Lord 
by His Spirit constantly awakens critical gifts corresponding 
to the creative gifts, and as the “Spirit is not quenched,” but 
His words proved in order that the good in them may be 
held fast, the truth is maintained, is discovered afresh, and is 
advanced in new directions. 


§ 7. Divinr Worsuie AND CuuRCH ORDER 


These facts and observations furnish us with a clear picture 
of the divine worship and of the whole life of a Pauline 
Church, The members of the Corinthian Church, according 
to 1 Cor. xi, and xiv., had two kinds of regular meetings. 
One without doubt in the evening, at which the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated, that is, a meal of love prepared from that 
which was brought by the wealthy members which represented 

1 Just as the apostle (Eph. iv. 80) in another connection speaks of 


grieving the Holy Spirit, in which figure he describes all inward unfaith- 
fulness to the new principle of life. 
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the brotherhood of all in the Lord, and finding its climax in 
the celebration of the memorial of His death, the Lord’s 
Supper in our sense. The other meeting, which was held 
perhaps on the morning of Sunday, already marked in the 
custom of Christians (1 Cor. xvi. 2 ; cf. Acts xx. 7; Rev. i. 10), 
was devoted to edification by the word, by addresses, and free 
prayer. There is no mention of any kind of fixed order, or 
of any limitation to the preaching of regular officials, but it 
is said, 1 Cor. xiv. 26: “When ye come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a 
revelation, hath an interpretation (of the tongues), Let all 
things be done unto edifying.” Hence the most diverse 
utterances and discourses followed and crowded on each other 
(vv. 27, 29); there were praying, teaching, prophesying, 
stammering in ecstasy, interpreting of that which was stam- 
mered; questions also were raised and answered (ver. 35). 
If one had prayed aloud, he who took the place of a layman 
(ver. 16), that is, he who was a mere listener, answered with 
an Amen; but men without any place in the worship, mere 
receivers, did not properly speaking exist, at least in principle. 
“Ye may all prophesy one by one,” says the apostle, ver. 31, 
attesting the general fundamental freedom of teaching, though, 
of course, its actual exercise was limited to those who had a 
special gift for it (ver. 29). And even in other parts of the 
Church life we note little or nothing of a fixed official order. 
The apostle does, indeed (xii. 28), speak of cuBeprijces, gifts of 
government, and (xvi. 15, 16) of men who have been ordained 
tois aylows eis Svaxoviay, and to help the Church by their 
labours. But the very expression éra£av éavrovs favours the 
idea that there was as yet no formal organisation of the Church, 
but that the management of the common affairs still lay in 
the hands of a clerus naturalis, men honoured because first- 
fruits of the Church (Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor.i.15, xvi 15; 
Rom. xvi. 23), and of their voluntary helpers who met without 
special election and appointment. Hence the official idea 
which the apostle makes use of in 1 Cor. xii. is a purely ideal 
one. He speaks, indeed, of dcaxoviat, ministries (cf. Mark x. 43), 
and even gives them a certain order of rank (ver. 28); but 
this order passes from posts to duties, such as healing the sick 
and deeds of beneficence, which cannot in anyway be con- 
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sidered as legal offices. These Svaxoviae are manifestly 
synonyms of the corresponding yapiopata (cf. vv. 4-6), 
offices only in the purely moral sense in which every special 
gift carries its corresponding duty with it, not in any sense of 
legal ordination. Even the apostolate, which he does not 
limit to himself and the Twelve, but seems to have recognised 
in every actual founder of a community (Rom. xvi. 7; ef. 
1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 13), is not excepted from this free and 
ideal notion of office (xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11; ef. ver. 12, épyov 
Siaxovias). That, of course, does not prevent the free spiritual 
and natural order of the gifts from being expressed in the 
legal form of Church order as soon as the need of doing so was 
felt; and yet under the eyes and in the hands of the apostles 
this process began with respect to the local churches, while 
the Church as a whole remained entirely without organisation, 
subject to the ideal unity and order of Eph.iv.4f Thus 
Rom. xii. 8 presupposes tpoictapévous in the Roman Church ; 
in Phil. 1. 1 the apostle salutes the Church, together with the 
bishops and deacons—émucxomots who (according to Acts 
xx. 17, cf. with ver. 28) are called “elders” in the Jewish 
Christian phraseology. And even in 1 Thess. v. 14 f. he is 
manifestly speaking to directors of the Church, who have to 
exhort the same, and might feel tempted to “quench the 
Spirit,” and is giving them a kind of guidance for their office. 
In the same way we see him in Corinth introducing the 
beginnings of Church order so far as it seemed necessary. He 
excludes women from the general qualification for speaking in 
the assemblies (1 Cor. xiv. 34), limits the speaking with 
tongues in the public worship (vv. 27, 28), limits also the 
number of prophets who are to speak in one and the same 
assembly (ver. 29). But he does all this not in the sense of 
a new theocratic legislation, but on general grounds of Christian 
wisdom which the Corinthians themselves must approve: “Let 
all things be done decently, and in order. For God is not a God 
of disorder, of confusion, but of harmony, of peace” (xiv. 
40, 33); “Tf any man has the Spirit of God, he must acknow- 
ledge that what I ordain is in keeping with the mind of the 
Lord” (ver. 37). He appeals also to the order of God in 
nature in similar cases (xi. 14); God’s Spirit does not place 
1 “That it is xvp/ov”—the word éyroaa/ is probably a gloss. 
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Himself above God’s natural order. We see that the freedom, 
independence, and spontaneity of the communities, their 
spiritual government, is not abolished by these beginnings of 
Church order, or by any genuine Christian development of it. 
No man had ever less of the hierarchical tincture than Paul 
—“Not that we would have dominion over your faith, but we 
are helpers of your joy” (2 Cor. i. 24); “For we preach not 
ourselves, but Jesus Christ the Lord; and ourselves, your 
servants for Christ’s sake” (2 Cor. iv. 5). To him, therefore, 
every special office in the Church of God goes back to the 
universal office, the universal priesthood and prophetic function 
of all believers. “Christ has given some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry ” 
(Eph. iv. 11, 12). And therefore, in his view, all Church 
order and all spiritual gifts are surpassed by love, the highest 
and divine law of the Church’s life, in virtue of which no 
one desires to rule over others, but only to serve others: 
“Love which suffereth long, and is kind; which envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things” (1 Cor. xiii). Again and again he 
praises and commends love as the mistress of Christian 
freedom, which permits no selfish use of that: freedom, but 
suspends it in self-denial for a brother’s sake, condescends 
especially to the weak, and thus secures the harmony and 
blessing of the Church’s life (Rom. xiv. 15; 1 Cor. viii--x.). 
He has no other law to announce to the Church than this, 
which the Lord bequeathed to His disciples as His new 
commandment. But this law is an infinite one, and can never 
be sufficiently fulfilled: “Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another: for he that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled 
the law” (Rom. xiii. 8). This law of the Spirit seems to deny 
freedom and love only on one side; the apostle knows cases 
in which the Church must proceed legally and judicially 
(1 Cor. v.). But these are cases in which the Church cannot 
apply her peculiar law of life, because those to whom she has 
to apply it no longer inwardly belong to her. She has 
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freedom and toleration for all her members, even for the 
weakest; but she has no freedom or toleration for the slave 
of vice who brings shame on the Christian name, for him 
whose life makes manifest that he is not led by the Holy 
Spirit, but is only a brother in name (1 Cor. v. 11, vi. 9-11). 
She does not punish him in the worldly and judicial sense, 
still less does she condemn him; she only declares to him you 
no longer belong to us; she excludes him; that is the final 
and the only love she can show him in order to save him.1 
And even in these cases in which legal procedure against a 
member who is no longer a member is necessary, the self- 
government of the spiritual community is manifest both 
according to Jesus (Matt. xviii. 7) and Paul. Even when 
Paul urges the Corinthians to this Church duty which is 
painful to them, he does so not as their master; he does not 
excommunicate the incestuous person in virtue of official 
apostolic authority ; absent in body but present in spirit, he 
takes his place in the assembly of the Church at Corinth in 
order first to give his personal judgment (1 Cor. v. 3, 4). 
For the custody of its Christian character must be committed 
to the consciousness and resolution of the Church. 


§ 8. THz CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


This relegation of an unworthy member to the unredeemed 
world is a duty of the Church both to herself and to the 
world, the salt and the light of which she can be only by not 
allowing herself to be drawn down to the same level with 
it (Phil. ii. 15), And this brings us, finally, to the relation 
and obligation of the Church towards the world. According 
to his great principle, “ All things are lawful, but all things 
are not expedient,” the relation, in the matter of intercourse 
with the world, in which Paul places the Churches is that of 
freedom in principle joined to watchfulness. He does not 
require Christians to go out of the world (1 Cor. v. 10): “All 


things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 

Wve 7d musi owdy ev on ntpe Tov xvpiov Inoov, ver. 5. That Paul 
seems to invoke a miracle of chastisement for this purpose is, of course, an 
individual peculiarity ; but that is subordinated to the general idea of 
Church discipline. 
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world” (1 Cor. iii, 22). He does not even object to their 
having free social intercourse with the heathen as guests 
(1 Cor. x. 27), although, when he deals with the denials of the 
resurrection, which had come into the Church from philo- 
sophising heathen circles, he incidentally reminds them that 
“evil communications corrupt good manners ” (1 Cor. xv. 33). 
He always in cases of need placed himself under the protection 
of Roman law (Acts xvi. 37, xxii. 25, xxv. 10, 11), and found 
no obstacle to his doing so in the exhortations of the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v. 38-42). On the other hand, it may 
be easily understood that the Christian Church would make 
no more use than was necessary of the public institutions 
which were administered according to principles so entirely 
different from those of Christians. The apostle disapproves 
of the Corinthian Christians carrying their disputes about 
property before heathen courts, instead of having the matter 
arranged by an umpire from the Church, as the Roman law 
itself permitted; just as we still disapprove of friends and 
relations going to law with each other (1 Cor. vi. 1-5). He 
disapproves no less when the levity of the Corinthians, in the 
name of Christian freedom and enlightenment, leads them to 
suppose that they could take part in heathen idol feasts, or 
sacrificial meals held in a heathen temple (1 Cor. vii. 10, 
x, 1-22). He knew better than these presumptuous begin- 
ners in Christianity what a conflict was yet in store for the 
young Christendom against the seductive spiritual powers of 
the old world. He appreciated the power of the idol worship 
with its sensuous charms, the power of Hellenic culture with 
its glitter and its corruption, the power of the national feeling 
with its proud memories, and the magic of worldly pleasures 
and forms of life, and he summoned his converts to put on the 
whole Christian armour lest they should be defeated in the con- 
flict with these powers. This is the conflict, “not with flesh 
and blood,” with palpable enemies, but with “the evil spirits 
in the air,” “ the rulers of the world and spiritual wickedness in 
high places,” of which he speaks (Eph. vi. 10 f.); there he tells 
them that these enemies are to be fought with the helmet of 
salvation, the shield of faith, the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God, Besides the power of temptation, he beheld 
the threatening cloud of persecution hanging over the young 
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Church. Intentional persecutions of the Christians on the 
part of the State were as yet unknown, and the apostle could 
declare to the frivolous Corinthians, “there hath no temptation 
overtaken you but such as is common to man” ;—but he fore- 
saw something worse, something so bad that only the faithful- 
ness of God will make the suffering endurable (1 Cor. x. 13). 
The experience of other communities, at Thessalonica and 
Philippi, had been less easy. The social pressure which young 
and small religious communities must always suffer from the 
old which they have left, was abundantly exercised, and the 
fanatic Jews spread over the whole Greek East were adepts at 
rousing the passions of the masses, and the harshness of 
the Roman government against the Christian communities. 
Against this the apostle arms his converts with the glorious 
weapon of Christian patience. ‘“ We glory also in tribulation” ; 
—‘The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall follow ” ;—“ To you is this 
grace given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
Him, but also to suffer for His sake” ;—“ We are joint heirs 
with Christ; if so be that we suffer with Him, that we also 
may be glorified together” (Rom. v. 3, viii. 18, Phil. i: 29, 
Rom. vii. 17). And what a heroic Christian example he set 
them in this matter, is shown by the description of his ex- 
perience in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. It is the 
consciousness of an inexhaustible inner riches, of an eternal 
salvation that cannot be taken from him; it is the free access 
at all times to a Father in heaven (Rom. v. 2; Eph. ii. 18, 
iii. 12), who makes all things work together for His children’s 
good (Rom. viii. 28), that makes him preach to his readers in 
the midst of this state of things: “Rejoice evermore. Pray 
without ceasing. In everything give thanks: for this is the will 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning you” (1 Thess. v. 16-18). 
But the Church had not merely the negative duty of guard- 
ing herself against the temptations and persecutions of the 
world, she had also the positive duty of a mission to the 
world. The apostle, who trusted that he would see the 
“coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles,” and the conversion 
of the hardened Israel, speaks less of this missionary duty 
than we might perhaps expect. That obligation was fulfilled 
of itself without much speaking or planning. The communi- 
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ties furnished him with colleagues for his undertaking, and 
equipped him and them for their journeys (Rom. xv. 24). 
Besides, the meetings of the communities themselves were like 
so many mission stations, as they were visited by numerous 
non-Christians, and new hearts were ever being won. ‘The 
apostle (1 Cor. xiv. 23-25) gives a clear picture of this which 
is manifestly taken from life: “When the whole Church 
comes together ...., and all prophesy, and there come in one 
that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all 
(of his inner condition), he is judged of all (inwardly): the 
secrets of his heart are made manifest; and he (seized, over- 
powered), falling on his face, will worship God, and confess 
that God is in you of a truth.” The most effective mission 
was the most indirect and the least intentional. The apostle 
(Rom. xii. and xii.) gives them a rule for their conduct in 
the sight of the surrounding heathen world. “ Render there- 
fore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour ” (xiii. 7). “Bless those who persecute you: bless, and 
curse not. Rejoice with those that do rejoice, and weep with 
those who weep. Je of one mind toward ancther. Mind not 
high things, but condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise 
in your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide things honest in the sight of all men. If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceable with all men. Avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place to wrath. If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: and so 
thou shalt heap coals of fire (of shame) on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good” (xii, 14—21). 
If Christians walked according to this rule, which reminds us 
everywhere of the Sermon of Jesus on the Mount, then it 
could not but be that the people who saw their good works 
would glorify their Father in heaven who wrought so wonder- 
fully in them (Matt. v. 16). The heathen themselves, in all 
their antique glory of intellect and culture, were miserable with- 
out heavenly comfort or moral power, in bondage to sensuous 
lusts which they could not but condemn, without hope and 
without God (Eph. ii. 3, 12); here was a community which 
in the humblest and most oppressed conditions exhibited the 
glorious opposite of all that. And so it already exercised 
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in secret the judicial function over the world of men and 
spirits which the apostle prophetically awarded it (1 Cor. 
Vises, o)) 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CONSUMMATION OF THE KINGDOM 


§ 1. FairH AND HOopPE 


We have still to discover Paul’s conception of the content 
of Christian hope. Hope, that branch of the Christian faith 
which relates to what is still future in the divine work of 
salvation (Rom. viii. 24, 25; 1 Cor. xiii. 13), does not in the 
case of Paul, as in the case of Peter and the other original 
apostles, form the centre of gravity of subjective Christianity ; 
—he finds that in a belief in the salvation that has appeared 
in the fact of the cross. But a profound sense of the imper- 
fection of earthly things, which never leaves the apostle in 
spite of all his joy in salvation, causes him to give it an 
essential place beside faith, and love the fruit of faith. The 
awtnpia in the full sense takes place only in the future, as is 
stated in the passage in Romans just referred to, TH yap 
errs éooOnuev, And if this hope should be deceptive, if in 
this life only we had hope in Christ, without seeing a future 
fulfilment (1 Cor. xv. 19), then of all men we would be most 
miserable, because we would be sacrificing this life to an ideal 
which was only a dream. But this hope is not deceptive, 
“for the love of God is shed abroad in our heart by the Holy 
Spirit which is given to us” (Rom, v. 5); and this Spirit, the 
pledge of eternal glory, has made the special prophetic dis- 
closures to the apostle which form the content of his doctrine 
of Christian hope. If we sum these disclosures up as giving 
an idea of the consummation of the kingdom, that is because 
the notion of the kingdom of God, which elsewhere in Paul’s 
writings falls into the background, is prominent here (1 Cor, 
xv. 24, 28), 
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§ 2. NEARNESS OF THE PAROUSIA 


In following the apostle in this closing chapter of his teach- 
ing, which is prophetic in the narrower sense, we must, of course, 
bear in mind throughout the limits (1 Cor. xiii, 8-12) he has 
set to all prophetic knowledge, even to his own. Even he, 
according to God’s arrangement, does not see things future 
face to face, but through a glass darkly, in an emblematic 
form, the real meaning of which may be guessed by us, but 
cannot be distinguished by the prophet himself. We must 
keep this point of view steadily before us throughout his 
whole imaginative presentation of the last things ; it is applic- 
able at the outset to that prophetic idea, which is to him the 
gate of entrance to all else, the idea of the parousia. The 
“parousia of the Lord,’ His advent, that is, His return in 
glory, is a notion which we meet with especially in the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, and also in 1 Cor. xv. 233 it 
undoubtedly springs from Jesus’ own prediction, and is held 
by our apostle in common with the whole of primitive 
Christianity. It has not for our apostle the meaning which 
finally appears in the words of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 64), of a 
process stretching from the present into the future; to Paul as 
to the original apostles it was a fixed day in the future; and to 
him it is synonymous with the syépa tod Kvpiov borrowed 
from the language of the Old Testament prophets (1 Cor, i. 
oe 12; iv, Db; ef ven 3). That also; in his opinion, 
involved the nearness of the parousia, although he discreetly 
withstands fanatical exaggerations of this expectation in 
Thessalonica which had grown out of his preaching (2 Thess. 
ii. 1, 2). It was not a positive belief that he himself should 
live to see the parousia, and in his later letters he clearly 
acquiesces in the opposite idea (2 Cor. v. 1f.; Phil. i. 23); 
but his constant assumption is that the second coming of 
Christ may be seen by the present generation, that is, by 
himself also, that it may be expected within a generation. 
By this assumption he finds his own and his readers’ salvation 
(Rom. xiii. 11) nearer than when they first believed: the 
twenty years or so of which he is thinking is to him of some 
consequence with regard to the parousia. In the same 
expectation he writes to the Corinthians (1 Cor. vii, 29-31) 
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as though it were not worth their while to enter into new 
earthly relations: “The time is short, so that they who have 
should be as though they had not: for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.” And when, asin 1 Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor. 
xv. 52, he pictures the parousia to himself, and contrasts 
those then living with those already dead, he includes himself 
not among the latter, but the former,—a sure sign that he 
hoped to be still among the living. Once the parousia was 
transformed from something “ henceforth” passing on through 
the history of the world and realising itself progressively into 
a simple future event, understood with all the imperfection 
which adheres to any immediate understanding of an unful- 
filled prophecy, such a shortening of the perspective of the 
future was unavoidable in a generation which had experienced 
things so overpoweringly great that they could not doubt the 
possibility of a miraculous and speedy consummation; and the 
founding and perfecting of the kingdom of God were so 
closely connected for them, that they overleaped the historical 
conditions lying between the two. It may be premised that 
if the Pauline notion of the parousia as an individual event 
in the near future is only a symbolic view of an infinite 
process, the same is true also of his idea of the day of 
judgment and the day of resurrection. 


§ 3. Tue ANTICHRIST oF 2 THESS. I 


Notwithstanding that expectation of the nearness of “ the 
day of the Lord,” the apostle felt that the history of the 
world must have some sort of inward completeness before it 
came. How? His utterances on this point are certainly 
widely divergent in the earlier and later Epistles. As his 
strongly eschatological preaching produced among the Thessa- 
lonians the fanatical idea that the day of the Lord was at 
hand, he explains to them (2 Thess. ii.) the mystery of in- 
iquity (dvouia), which must first appear. For the day of the 
Lord cannot come, “except there first come a falling away, 
and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition; who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God. His coming 
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(wapovoia) will be after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved” 
(2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, 7-10). Here, therefore, we have the pro- 
phetic idea of the future history of the world: mankind must 
be separated into believers and unbelievers, the godly and 
those hostile to God (cf. vv. 11, 12). As the eternal truth 
and love have appeared in Christ in order to draw to them 
all who are susceptible, falsehood and selfishness must also 
reach their climax in a son of Satan opposed to Christ, who in 
an insolent self-deification will gather round him the un- 
believers, and lead them to destruction by the deceivableness 
of superstition and lawlessness (dvouia), But the climax of 
evil is also the commencement of its judgment: when the 
man of sin shall have placed himself on the throne of God as 
ruler of the world, then Christ will descend from heaven and 
consume him with the breath of His mouth, and destroy him 
with the brightness of His coming (ver. 8); then will judg- 
ment fall on all “who have not believed the truth, but have 
had pleasure in unrighteousness” (ver. 11). How or where 
the apostle thought that Antichrist would appear, whether he 
thought of him as proceeding from Judaism or heathenism, 
are secondary questions. He could hardly have thought of 
him as proceeding from the Cesars, though some features— 
the self-deification and the sitting in the temple of God— 
may have been derived from certain mad propensities of the 
Emperor Caligula, As the xaréyov and Karéywv (vv. 6, 7) 
can scarcely mean anything else than the Roman government 
and its imperial upholder, which for the time restrains that 
extreme manifestation of the dvouia, and as Paul elsewhere 
considers the Roman magistrates as God’s ministers (Rom. 
xiii. 1), we must not seek for anything in his writings 
similar to the idea of the Apocalypse, that the Roman Empire 
is itself Antichrist, and that its hostility to God is concen- 
trated in Nero. But neither do the colours and features of 
the picture suit a Jewish pseudo-Messiah and revolutionary 
hero, as some have recently suggested, with the view of saving 
the originality of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians in 
relation to the Apocalypse. A Jewish pseudo-Messiah could 
BEYSCHLAG.—IL 17 
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only be thought of as appearing in the name of God and of 
His law, that is, not as a preacher of dvopda, and as one 
making himself God: the description “exalting himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped” (ravra 
Neyowevov Gedy 7) c€8acua), rather points to heathen territory 
for its origin. In the case of the drootacia, spoken of in 
ver. 3 as the signal for the appearance of the Antichrist, one 
thinks either of a Jewish insurrection or of a great apostasy 
in Christendom, of the expectation of which, however, there 
is not the slightest trace in Paul’s writings. It may be that 
the apostle, who knew the silent fermentation of the East, of 
which Tacitus and Suetonius speak sometime later, intended 
by the azocracia a general revolt of the subject nations from 
the Roman dominion; a revolution of the world out of which 
will arise a champion of it, supported by deemoniac powers, a 
rebel against all order, human and divine. It is not neces- 
sary, however, to hold that Paul had in his mind a definite © 
historical origin for that figure of the future. The idea of 
Antichrist, anti-Messiah, was familiar to the Jewish imagina- 
tion from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes: it might pass 
over into early Christian prophecy, and obtain in it the form 
it has in our passage, without giving any sure indication of 
its historical birthplace. 


§ 4. THE PICTURE OF THE CONSUMMATION OF THE WORLD’S 
History in Rom. Xt. 


On the other hand, the question arises, whether the 
picture of the consummation of the world’s history outlined 
in 2 Thess. ii. can be harmonised with that which the apostle 
sketches in Rom. xi. According to the arguments of this 
chapter, God has hardened the heart of Israel for the present, 
because He first of all desires to publish His gospel in the 
Gentile world; but when the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
have come in (to the kingdom of Christ), then that hardening 
is to cease, and all Israel will be saved (ver. 25). The 
expression, “the fulness of the Gentiles,” is explained by the 
use of the same word (ver. 12) to describe the Jewish nation 
which is to be saved. But though one makes deductions 
from both expressions, and chooses to understand by them, 
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not absolutely the whole, but only the great mass of Jews 
and Gentiles, the question must arise, how this agrees with 
the great droctacia in 2 Thess. ii, and whence the enormous 
following who serve Antichrist are to come? The apostle 
cannot have thought of an enormous apostasy of the Church 
which he hoped would fill the world; for not only does he 
indicate nothing of this in Rom. xi., but, according to ver. 15, 
the gracious receiving of the whole of Israel is to be the signal 
for the raising of the dead, that is, for the appearance of the 
triumphant kingdom of Christ. There is manifestly no room 
in this view of the future for the appearance and world 
dominion of the Antichrist, and it can only be assumed that 
in the interval between the Epistles to the Thessalonians and 
that to the Romans, the prophetic views of the apostle had 
essentially changed. That view of the Antichrist and his 
dominion in the world was undoubtedly the view of the 
primitive Christians and apostles; it was taken from Judaism 
on the authority of the Book of Daniel; Paul had so received 
it, and proclaimed it to the Thessalonians. But the magni- 
ficent results which he obtained in the Gentile world from 
that very time changed his opinion, and even the obduracy 
of Israel appeared to him in another light from the prophetic 
hour in which the pvorjpioy alluded to in Rom. xi. 25 was 
disclosed to him. The clouds of divine wrath with which, 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he saw the heaven of the 
future overcast, were dispersed by the emergence of the sun 
of grace, and that idea which he expresses at the close of 
Rom. xi. came to him as the deepest mystery and the final 
goal of the world’s history: “He hath concluded all in unbe- 
lief, that He might have mercy upon all” (ver. 32). Not 
that he imagined the final course of the world’s history now 
as a series of easy, peaceful victories. In the same section 
of the Epistle to the Romans he speaks of cxevn opyijs Katnp- 
Ticpéva eis aTr@decav (Rom. ix. 22), by which, as corresponding 
to Pharaoh, he unquestionably means the present unbelieving 
Jewish nation, which he saw, after long trial of divine patience, 
hastening to its ruin. And in like manner he sets before the 
Christian Church (1 Cor. vii. 26) an éveotéca avayKn, which 
is to fill the last period of the present eon; that is, he expects 
painful historical conflicts and crises even in the Greeco-Roman 
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world (cf. x. 13). But these pictures of the last times are by 
no means so dark as those which meet us in 2 Thess.ii, The 
judgment on Israel which actually followed in the Jewish 
war might even help to the conversion of the nation, as was 
also expected in the Apocalypse (chap. xi.), and the persecu- 
tion of the Christians by the Gentile world, which was feared 
(1 Cor. vii. 26, x. 18), might rather result in its conversion. 
The apostle must have explained to himself in some such way 
the particulars of Rom. xi. 25-32, by conceiving them as 
taking place in the present generation, while the progress of 
things as described in 2 Thess. ii. could not possibly have 
issued in a Wa tovs mavtas édXejon. And therefore, according 
to the later and maturer view of the apostle, it is not so much 
the final culmination of evil and the obduracy of mankind, as 
the victory of the gospel and the conversion of the world, 
which calls down from heaven the exalted Christ, and brings 
in His visible dominion of the world. 


§ 5. THE PAROUSIA 


The anxiety of the Thessalonians lest those already dead 
might not share in the parousia, caused the apostle to describe 
it (1 Thess. iv. 14f.) in the style of prophetic imagination. 
“The Lord shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and the trump of God: and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and 
remain will be caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with 
the Lord.” Here the shout, the voice of the archangel, and 
the trump of God simply mean the public and solemn 
announcement of the great act to all, or—if we compare 
1 Cor. xv. 52 with its “last trump” and its caddice yap, 
which announces the raising of the dead—just the divine 
cry awakening those who sleep in the bosom of the earth. 
The statement about the believers who are still alive being 
caught up into the air is more obscure. According to this, 
He who comes from heaven does not seem to set His foot on 
earth; for if He did so He would there gather His faithful 
around Him. But the meaning cannot be that He would 
come only half-way to meet them, in order to take them 
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with Him into His heaven, for then His “coming down from 
heaven” would be a meaningless formality. Nay, His whole 
parousia would be nothing more for the earth than a 
momentary spectacle. He would only show Himself to earth 
in order to vanish from it together with those who believe 
in Him; and where then would be the judgment of the world 
which is connected with the parousia as the juépa rod Kuplov ? 
Light is thrown upon the matter, as I believe, by the signi- 
ficance which the earth’s atmosphere has in the cosmology of 
Paul. According to his view of the world, as already described, 
between heaven, as the throne of God, the world of perfection 
from which Jesus descends, and earth, as the dwelling-place 
of mankind, which He comes to judge, there lies the atmo- 
sphere as a middle region, and in this middle region dwell 
the dpyai, duvdauets, éEovciat, to which the earthly historical 
world is subject (Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12). Now, since His resur- 
rection, Christ does rule in the earth; but that is only a 
secret spiritual government. His parousia is to change that ; 
He comes down from the highest heaven, and sets up His 
throne in that intermediate space, from which He will rule 
the cosmic world, and gather His triumphant Church around 
Him, that He may, in common with His saints, dethrone the 
dpyat and é£ovelat (1 Cor. xv. 24, vi. 3), and judge the world, 
which they have held captive (1 Cor. vi. 2). That is conceived 
in the most imaginative style; beside it we have a second 
picture of the parousia (1 Cor. xv. 22—26), more sober in style, 
yet richer in ideas, which confirms and completes the results 
we have just come to. The passage starts from the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and from this point of view describes the 
victorious dominion of the reappearing Christ. “Since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection from the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits; after- 
wards they that are Christ’s at His coming. Then cometh 
the end, when He shall have delivered the kingdom to God, 
even the Father; when He shall have put down all rule, 
authority, and power. For He must reign, till He hath put 
all enemies beneath His feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” This disposes of a dogmatic prejudice 
which makes the parousia the end of all things; for it shows 
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that the apostle does not regard the parousia as bringing all 
things to an end, but rather as opening a new development ; 
that, in his opinion, the victorious and triumphant kingdom 
of Christ, whose throne, according to 1 Thess. iv., is to be set 
in the air above the earth, comes in between the parousia and 
what he calls the end. As the Bacvre/a of Christ, according 
to vv. 24, 28, ceases in order to give place to the perfect and 
direct rule of God, what would become of the cupBacircvew 
of believers with Christ which is mentioned in 1 Cor. iv. 8, 
vi. 2, 3, if the parousia were coincident with the end? And 
where would there be room for the “putting down of the 
dpxat and é£oucias,” the “putting all enemies beneath His 
feet,’ which, in vv. 24, 25, is clearly placed, not before, but 
after the parousia, and not as a momentary, but as a gradual 
course of victory, as is shown by the words about a last 
enemy? Finally, it is undeniable that the “destruction of 
death as the last enemy” cannot possibly coincide with the 
awakening of the of rod Xpictod to be expected at the 
parousia; for death would still hold in his power those who 
did not belong to Christ at the parousia, at any rate, all who 
were dead before Christ, that is, death would not be destroyed. 
But if all are to be made alive in Christ, as all died in Adam, 
then the apostle must have thought of a great activity of 
Christ between the raising of those who sleep in Him and 
the raising of all. It is therefore incontestable that Paul 
cherished a view similar to that of the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse, with his “thousand years’ kingdom,” though his notion 
was richer in its contents. In a word, the parousia of Christ 
discloses to the apostle a victorious and triumphant govern- 
ment of Christ, which is marked off both from His present 
spiritual dominion and from the final direct dominion of God 
the Father; an ai®y pwédAdov in which the greatest problem 
of salvation has still to be solved, and the cause of God in the 
universe to be carried to its final goal of victory. Two great 
prophetic ideas give to this future won its contents: the idea 
of the raising of the dead, and that of the judgment of the 
world, We have now more closely to examine Paul’s con- 
ception of both, 
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§ 6. Tue RESURRECTION oF THE DED: (a) IDEA oF THE 
GLORIFIED Bopy 


Paul’s Jewish and Pharisaic training had already given 
tim the belief in a resurrection of the dead at the last day 
(Acts xxiii. 6); but this article of his faith was so deepened 
and spiritualised as to become really new by the view of 
the Risen One which he got at his conversion. Hence he 
preached the resurrection of Jesus not as an event in every 
respect unique, but as a guarantee and beginning of our own 
resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22); the victorious recovery 
from death, the glorifying of life through death which God 
has conferred upon His Son, the second Adam, is intended 
for the whole human race, and is guaranteed to all who 
become one with Christ (Rom. vi. 8, viii. 11, 29, xiv. 7, 8; 
1 Cor. vi. 14, xv..20f. etc.). A doubt of this fundamental 
article of Christianity, probably imported into the Corinthian 
Church by heathen philosophic influences, caused him to give 
the magnificent exposition of it which is contained in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
resurrection of Christ does not seem to have been assailed by 
the perplexed doubters, but only their own; the apostle 
therefore argues that both stand or fall together. And with 
both, Christianity as a whole, faith, hope, the moral ideas of 
Christian life, likewise fall. Faith becomes “ vain,” “ useless,” 
because it is faith in a dead man who cannot help us (vv. 
14, 17); hope becomes loss—“if in this life only we have 
hope in Christ (without experiencing a fulfilment in the 
next), then of all men we are most miserable,” for we sacrifice 
the enjoyments of the fleeting existence to an empty dream 
(ver. 19). “If the dead rise not, let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die” (ver. 32); that is, if death be the end of 
all, then existence has no higher moral meaning, and the 
Epicurean, Sadducean philosophy of life, that the best thing is 
to make the most of it sensuously, is right. We see that 
the apostle looks on belief in the resurrection as coincident 
with belief in the eternal destiny of man, with belief in 
immortality resting on ethical grounds. It may seem strange 
that in presence of the Corinthians he does not take any 
notice of the intermediate way between faith in the resur- 
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rection and denial of personal existence after death, the 
philosophic belief in an immortality of the soul; and perhaps 
there is no surer proof of how mistaken it is to seek elements 
of Hellenic culture in the Pauline system of thought. But 
even if he had taken notice of that philosophic belief it 
would have appeared to him imperfect, inasmuch as an 
abstract immortality of the soul without an organ for com- 
municating with the world around it, that is, without a body, 
would not have seemed to him an exalted, but a stunted life. 
It is the idea of the body as an essential constituent of the 
human personality which guides him; here, as before, it caused 
him to regard the body asa holy thing not to be profaned 
(1 Cor. vi. 18, 19); the body, like the soul, is a creation of 
God, destined for the praise and honour of its Creator, and 
the soul can effectively serve God only by means of it (Rom. 
xii. 1 f.), In this healthy biblical realism the apostle can 
now and then express himself about the resurrection as if he 
thought of a reviving of the very body which is laid in the 
grave (cf. for example, 1 Cor. vii 138-15; Rom. vii. 11: 
6 éyelpas éx vexpov Xprotov "Incody Cwotowjoes kal ta Ovnta 
copata vuev); and yet, according to 1 Cor. xv. 35f., that 
cannot possibly be his meaning. If, as is clear from this 
passage, the Corinthian doubters based their scruples chiefly 
on the impossibility of a restoration of the mouldering corpse, 
the apostle disarmed them by the distinction of the present 
and the future, the sensuous (uyxdv) and the spiritual 
body. The idea of the resurrection body as a spiritual body 
is one of the most original ideas of our apostle, though it is 
naturally affected by the necessary obscurity of all prophetic 
speech. The question is first as to the nature, and then 
as to the genesis of this spiritual body. The notion of a 
spiritual body seems self-contradictory ; we must, however, 
remember that to the apostle the idea of the body is by no 
means coincident with that of the flesh; that, on the contrary, 
the body is the organic, not the material. No doubt the idea 
of the body as contrasted with the spirit retains something 
natural, as the apostle also connects the “redemption,” that 
is, the glorification, of our bodies with the glorification of 
nature (tious, Rom. viii. 23); but nature and spirit exist for 
each other, and the point of importance is that they should 
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come together in fit forms. By the caua mvevpartixdy the 
apostle understood a natural organ of our inner life which 
would correspond to and serve the mvedya, the divine 
principle of life restored to us by Christ’s indwelling and 
spiritual power, just as our present bodies are suited to our 
natural inner life, the psyche. Just as the sensuous body 
serves as the expression and instrument of the sensuous 
vitality, so the spiritual body is the expression and instru- 
ment of the vitality of our inmost being sanctified and made 
perfect in God. From the nature of the case we must, as a 
matter of course, give up the sensuous notion of such an 
organ; such a notion is not furnished even by falling back 
on the resurrection body of Christ to which the apostle sup- 
poses our glorified body to be similar (1 Cor. xv. 49). For 
Paul did not, like Peter under the influence of his Easter 
experience, think of the body of Christ when it still bore the 
wound marks of the crucifixion; when he met Christ on the way 
to Damascus it was as the Exalted One, the King of Heaven, 
who could penetrate and fill the universe with His brightness 
(cf. Eph. i. 23). It has been supposed that the apostle thought 
of the glorified Christ in a body of light; and certainly light, 
with its capacity of flying in a moment through infinite space 
and acting upon the remotest objects, would be the most fitting 
symbol for the material of the glorified body; yet to the apostle 
it would only have been a symbol, such as was already sug- 
gested to him by the earthly and heavenly double meaning of 
the word do€a (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40, 41, with Rom. v. 2), 


§ 7. THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD: ()) GENESIS OF 
THE GLORIFIED Bopy 


Now, if this be the idea of the glorified body, it is improb- 
able that Paul should have thought of it as proceeding from 
the elements of the mortal body; how should a mvevuatiKdv 
proceed from the mouldering cap&? This strange notion has 
been deduced from the figurative language in which Paul 
rejects the sameness of the present and the future body: 
“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or 
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some other grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own body” (1 Cor. xv. 
36-38). Understanding by the figure of the seed, the corpse 
which is laid in the earth, we may credit the apostle with 
the rabbinical opinion that in the mouldering remains of the 
earthly body there is contained something incorruptible which 
God’s creative power will develop into the new glorified 
body. But, then, the apostle’s image would be seriously at 
fault, for he speaks of a living seed which is cast into the 
earth to die in it; the earthly body, on the other hand, dies 
first, and then is laid in the earth—not as a seed, but as a 
corpse. Manifestly the sowing must mean not the burial, 
but the unfolding of the earthly life which precedes death 
and issues in it (cf. Gal. vi. 7, 8); what the apostle means 
to say is that the form and appearance which life gets here 
is not the future, but only the seed of the future form; it is 
related to the latter as the seed to the future plant; it must 
perish, but out of it God brings individual variety and fitness, 
the eternal form of the personality corresponding to all the 
variety of individual ment If at times the sameness of the 
earthly and the heavenly body seems to be asserted, this 
sameness can only be meant as an ideal one; the glorified 
body is to be the individual expression of your personality, 
just as the earthly was your individual body, that is, the two 
are identical through having a like relation to the same 
person. But all thought of a material sameness is definitely 
excluded by the statement: “But this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood—that is, the constituents of the earthly body 
—cannot inherit the kingdom of God—that is, enter into the 
kingdom of God ;—neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion” (1 Cor. xv. 50). And this result cannot be shaken by the 
remembrance of the embodied Christ who came forth from 
the grave. Even He, to the apostle, did not enter heaven 

11t may be noted incidentally how much better vv. 42-44, which 
speak of sowing in corruption, dishonour, weakness, etc., harmonise with 
this view than with the interpretation which refers them to burial. 
That a corpse is corruptible, unsightly, and weak, is a truism ; that the 
Christian life on earth, as distinguished from the future glory, is such, are 
important statements. The ozsipera: oduce Puxincv, however, which is 


perhaps confusing, designates the whole history of the earthly life, the 
development as well as the destruction of the earthly life of the body. 
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with “flesh and blood”; on the contrary, Paul must have 
imagined that the crucified body of the Saviour underwent a 
transformation in the resurrection, similar to that which in 


vy. 51—53 he supposes in the case of those who are alive at 


the parousia,—a transformation in which, according to 1 Cor. 
xv. 52, 2 Cor. v. 4, the mortal, the earthly body, is consumed 
(xata7oy), as it were, in the twinkling of an eye by the 
immortal. Even supposing that the inward man is not 
divested of the earthly body, but is clothed upon with that 
which is from heaven (2 Cor. v. 4), it is not the mortal, but 
the immortal, from which the glorified body proceeds. It is 
put on man as a heavenly garment from God’s hand, which 
He has prepared in heaven for His own (2 Cor. v. 1); and if 
the garment of mortality has not been already laid aside, it 
dissolves in a moment under this new clothing of immortality. 
But this idea of the glorified body as a divine creative gift 
no more excludes the other idea of the secret preparation of 
it in man, than a divine gift of grace and an inner growth in 
man are wont to exclude each other in Paul’s thought; this 
idea of development, however, is not connected with the 
outer, but with the inner man. If we fall back on the other 
original image of the apostle about the seed, it tells us: “ As 
the seed which falls into the earth must contain a germ of 
life from which the future body of the plant can be developed, 
so the earthly life course hastening to death must contain an 
immortal, an eternal germ, a life hid in God (Col. iii. 3), for 
which God will fashion that new and suitable body which 
takes the place of the earthly body in the case of those who 
are saved.” That we are not importing anything foreign into 
the apostle’s thought, but only expressing his own meaning, is 
proved by various passages in which he traces back the 
resurrection of the body to the Holy Spirit inhabiting 
believers. “But if the Spirit of Him who raised Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, He who raised Jesus from the dead 
will also quicken your mortal bodies through His Spirit 
dwelling in you” (Rom. viii. 11). “But we all, with 
unveiled face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 

1 The reading die rod wvevpearos is certainly the genuine one, because 


in comparison with the d:2 ré «veda it gives the more original idea. But 
the same idea is also found in the beginning of the verse. 
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are changed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the Lord the Spirit” (2 Cor. iii 18). In like manner the 
great thought (1 Cor. xv.), “As we have borne the image of 
the earthy (Adam), we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly” (ver. 49), is supported by the other (ver. 45), 
that Christ the second Adam has been made “a quickening 
spirit.” As the resurrection of the body is thus repeatedly 
traced back to the Spirit of God dwelling in the believer, it is 
undeniably lifted out of the sphere of sensuous processes, and 
is conceived as the final result of an inner process of life 
which has absolutely nothing to do with the buried moulder- 
ing skeleton. The Holy Spirit is the divine principle of life 
in believers, the living centre of their personality, and when 
this principle reaches its full development it finds its ex- 
pression in a body which corresponds to the perfect inner 
life, and this is called cdpa rvevpatiKor. 


§ 8. THe RESURRECTION OF THE Dap: (c) Its PoInt 
OF TIME 


If this conception of the resurrection body is correct, it 
follows, of course, that for Paul there is only an avdotacis Tov 
dixaiwy, for none but such are capable of a pneumatic expression 
of their inner life. And with this agree the utterances of the 
apostle about the resurrection of the dead in every respect. 
He nowhere speaks of a resurrection of unbelievers, of a 
resurrection to condemnation. But in Phil. iii, 11, he repre- 
sents the “resurrection from the dead” (€« vexpov) as the goal 
of hope and the prize of victory for which he strives—elzrws 
KatavTyiow es tHy eEavdotacw Thy éx vexpdv: clearly, there= 
fore, it is by no means for all. Intelligible as this is in the light 
of what we have already found, it creates a difficulty as to the 
moment of the resurrection. According to 1 Cor. xv. 23, 
1 Thess. iv. 14, Paul connects the awakening of “those who 
are Christ’s,” “those who sleep in Christ,” with the moment of 
the parousia. If we leave the question meanwhile undecided as 
to how the resurrection of all who have become believers up 
to the parousia is related to the resurrection of all who have 
died in Adam, which is asserted immediately before (vv. 21, 
22), it does seem strange that the resurrection, if it is the 
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expression of personal perfection, should come at the same 
point of time for all believers. The question arises, What 
becomes in the meanwhile of those who have fallen asleep in 
the Lord? The apostle knows nothing of a sleep of the soul 
which lasts to the parousia; in his later letters he is, on the 
contrary, certain that when he dies he will be immediately 
with the Lord (2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i: 23). The expression 
«ouacat, to fall asleep, standing by itself or united with év 
xptotw (1 Cor.xv.18), does not express the unnatural idea of 
a condition in which the soul sleeps, in which the inner life 
stands still, it simply describes the departure that has taken 
place (falling asleep so far as the world is concerned) into 
fellowship with Christ (Rom. xiv. 7). It might rather be 
said that in his expectation of the nearness of the parousia, 
the apostle took no notice of that brief intermediate condition 
through which the few as he supposed had to pass, or he 
explained it to himself in the manner of his people as a 
sojourn in Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. xii. 4). But to 
place the resurrection of believers at the parousia is really 
only an inference from the notion of “a day of the Lord,” a 
notion from which Paul, in extending the day of judgment to 
a whole aiév of Christ’s victory and triumph, has already 
departed in so far as the future though not the past is con- 
cerned. When he thought of the parousia as a future but 
approaching event, as an appearance with which the Lord was 
to inaugurate His office as Judge of the world, and His work 
of renewing the world, the resurrection of His faithful people, 
and gathering them around Himself, followed as the first act of 
the beginning of a new order of the world. This fixing of 
the time of resurrection, in spite of its connection with Christ’s 
work of salvation, was an echo of that Jewish eschatology 
which made the resurrection of the dead coincide with the 


judgment of the world, and the renewing of heaven and earth 


in the last day. But to the apostle this Jewish eschatology 
was broken through by the fact that Christ “the first-fruits 
of them that sleep,” had been raised from the dead, not at the 
last day, but immediately after His death, after the perfection 
of His inner life. And it is therefore worthy of note that in 
his later Epistles the apostle, rising above the limits of the 
Jewish views in which he had been trained, no longer places 
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the resurrection at the parousia. This appears in particular 
in the fifth chapter of Second Corinthians. While in 1 Cor. 
xv. 51 f. he still clings to the idea of living to see the parousia, 
a serious danger to his life, which seems to have overtaken 
him before he wrote the Second Epistle (2 Cor. i, 8-10), 
changed his opinion, and forced him to face the possibility of 
a speedy death; and this accounts for the remarkable out- 
pouring of his heart in chap. v. 1-8: “But we know, that, 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven: if so be 
that being clothed we shall not be found naked. For we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life. Now He that has wrought us 
for the selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us 
the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are always confident, 
knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord (for we walk by faith not by sight). We are 
confident and willing rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord.” That is, the apostle infers from 
the longing which we have at present not to be divested of 
the body, but to be clothed upon with an immortal body (like 
those who are alive at the parousia, 1 Cor. xv.), that an 
immortal body, a heavenly building, or a garment of immor- 
tality, is prepared for us by God for the moment of the 
dissolution of the earthly body. The word ate#yiov (ver. 1) 
shows that he means by this oixia ayetporroujros, the resur- 
rection body, and not some preliminary and imperfect. 
embodiment. And it is clear from the determination of 
time éav 1) émiyevos oixia Katadv@7, that the éyowey in the 
same passage does not mean a mere ideal possession, a thing 
to be bestowed at the day of the parousia, but an actual 
having, that is, receiving from God. For ideally, in God’s 
purpose, the believer does not obtain his future form of 
perfection at his death, but from the very beginning of his 
election (Rom. viii. 29), What he has in the moment of the 


1 “Naked” ; the departed souls of the ungodly were, according to the 
Jewish notion, without a white garment of righteousness. 


as 
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dissolution of his earthly body he has as an equivalent to that 
body, as really his as his earthly tabernacle has been. And 
éyouev x Ocod does not contradict the idea contained in 1 Cor. 
xv. 35f, that the glorified body grows up from a germ con- 
tained in the earthly life (yupvos xoxxos); even there it is said 
9 Ocds SiSworv aitS cHya; and in our passage the apostle 
describes the preparation already made by God for that gift 
of perfection—o 8& catepyacduevos judas eis adtd TodTO, Ocds 
(cru), 0 Sods Hiv Tov appaPdva Tod mvevuatos. And so we 
have here the same idea of the resurrection in the glorified body 
as in 1 Cor. xv.; but we have it no longer connected with the 
day of the parousia, but immediately with the death of a man 
in Christ such as the apostle is. Paul is certain, and remains 
certain to the end (cf. Phil. i. 23), that the day on which he 
leaves the earthly body he will be taken to where the Lord is, 
that is, not into Hades, not into a “ paradise,’ but into the 
heavenly world of perfection, and that in virtue of his fellow- 
ship with the Lord he will be clothed with the same glorified 
body as that in which the Lord now is. Whether in this 
view he transfers to the crisis of death itself the judgment of 
which he speaks in the same context (ver. 10), as one to be 
undergone even by him; whether he conceives the result of 
this judgment as finding expression in the formation of the 
glorified body; whether he ascribed to this glorified body, 
just as he did to the earthly body from the moment of its 
birth, a growth to the maturity of a perfect man,—we do not 
know. ‘The only certain thing is that as soon as the moment 
of the resurrection of believers is separated from the day of 
the parousia, that day itself loses its certainty, and the way 
is opened up for that view of the parousia which we found 
indicated in Jesus’ own prophetic words, that it is a process 
of victory and triumph which began with the resurrection of 
Christ, and is the heavenly counterpart of the earthly and 
natural course of the world. And so we might perhaps assert 
that the kernel of the Pauline prediction of the coming 
kingdom of Christ is as follows. At Christ’s resurrection there 
is founded a victorious kingdom of salvation and eternal life, 
which, coming in between the earthly world of sin and death 
and the eternal world of perfection, takes up into itself the 
results of earth, tests and sifts them in the light of eternity, and 
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when what is imperfect is removed, makes of the stable elements 
that eternal and ideal world in which God will be all in all. 


§ 9. THE JUDGMENT OF THE WORLD 


This anticipates the Pauline idea of the judgment of the 
world, which is related to the resurrection of the dead, as the 
perfection of the whole is to the perfection of the individual 
personality. But this great article of doctrine requires an 
independent exposition. The idea of the judgment of the 
world, that is, of the final justification of God in the course 
of the world, is not peculiar to Paul, is not even a peculiarly 
Christian idea, but one which belongs to religion. Paul 
expresses it in this universality (Rom. ii. 6—8), in the passage 
about the Sccaoxpioia Oeod already quoted: “ Who will re- 
ward every man according to his works: to them who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, eternal life; but unto them which are con- 
tentious, and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation and wrath.” The peculiarly Christian conception 
of the judgment of the world begins with what Paul insists 
on (Rom. ii, 16), that God will execute this judgment through 
Christ, that is, it will take place on the basis of the redemp- 
tion founded in Christ. God does not judge the world 
without having offered it salvation beforehand, as the apostle 
preaches to the Athenians (Acts xvii, 31): “God hath 
appointed a day, in the which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom He hath ordained, after 
having made faith possible to all by raising Him from the 
dead.” We hear further that this judgment is in point of 
fact to be executed on all, not merely on unbelievers and 
non-Christians, and that it is to take place, not on the basis 
of faith, but of works. The apostle does not except his own 
conduct from the judgment of Christ. “I know nothing of 
myself (no unfaithfulness in my calling); but He that judgeth 
me is the Lord” (1 Cor. iv. 4). And in 2 Cor. v. 10 he 
writes: “We must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that everyone may receive of the deeds done in the 
body, according to that he hath done, whether good or bad.” 
That the judgment is according to works and not according 
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to faith,—though this can secure an initial justification,—is, 
as we have already urged, the most decisive confirmation of 
the fact that the apostle’s religious doctrine of salvation does 
not exclude, but includes the moral; he does not regard 
justification as rendering complete sanctification unnecessary ; 
but it furthers sanctification, and from the first presupposes 
it as the final result of the life of faith. Of course “ works ” 
in this connection do not mean single acts, but the whole 
moral result and character of the life, as indicated in Rom: 
ii. 6 f.; 2 Cor. v. 101 And therefore it is no contradiction, 
but an explanation, when the apostle repeatedly insists that 
the judgment of God will make manifest the inmost secrets 
of the heart (Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 5); it is clear that God 
judges, not according to the appearance, but the heart, the 
fundamental bias and inclination of which determines the 
moral value of the works. With this is connected the 
further intimation that the judgment will be carried out in 
the very heart of man, in his own consciousness. “ Tribula- 
tion and anguish on every soul of man that doeth evil,’ it is 
said (Rom. i. 9); and the same passage (vv. 15, 16) plainly 
delineates how “on that day, when God shall judge the secrets 
of men, their conscience will bear them witness, and their 
thoughts accuse or excuse one another.” The innermost 
meaning of the notion of the parousia of Christ for the 
judgment of the world is discovered here; the truth of God 
is to be so clear, His revelation in Christ is to shine into the 
heart of man, so that in this light every one may perceive the 
eternal worth or worthlessness of his own life, and so execute 
God’s judgment on himself. From all this the symbolic and 
poetic character of other features in which the apostle paints 
the judgment of the world is manifest. We have already 
seen that “the day of the Lord” (Rom. ii. 5, 16; 1 Cor. i. 8, 
litedo, Vane —cor jn 145 Phil, in6,10; 1 Thess, v.°2,.4 3 
2 Thess. ii. 2, etc.),—an expression borrowed from the language 
of the Old Testament prophets, and carrying the signification 
of a day of judgment,— grew in the apostle’s hands to a whole 
zon, lasting from the mapoucia to the téAos (1 Cor. xv. 24). 
But even in this expanded form it remains a prophetic and 

1 Cf, the like view of the concept “works” in the Epistles of the 
Apocalypse: Rev. ii. 2, 5, 19, 26, iii. 1, 8, 15. 
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symbolical view; the process, mysterious and inconceivable 
to our earthly thinking, in which the eternal product of our 
life on earth is set forth, unavoidably falls beyond the close 
of the world’s history. It is equally a symbol when fire is 
mentioned as the element of the day of the Lord: 1 yap 
jépa (Tod Kuplov) Snrwoet, Ore év Tuph aroKaddTTETAL, Kat 
Exdotov To épyov omotov éotw To TIp avTo Soxipdoe 
(1 Cor. iii 13). This fire of judgment is conceived in 
2 Thess. as a consuming fire of the éxdicyous, retribution 
on the ungodly, as an element of separation between good 
and evil; in the passage quoted from Corinthians, on the other 
hand, it is the fire of cleansing through which the life-work, 
even of the Christian, must pass. The two are not exclusive ; 
the fire consumes that which in itself is vain, it proves what 
is sterling, and therefore it purifies wherever the perishable 
and the permanent have been mixed. But the passage in 
Corinthians is worthy of special note, because it assumes that 
the work of a human life might be consumed by the fire of 
God’s judgment, and yet the man himself be saved as a brand 
from the burning; and also because in the idea of a purifying 
judgment of God it presupposes a development of man in the 
other world. This must affect our conception of the result of 
the judgment of the world—at least, it refutes the absoluteness 
with which we are wont to conceive this result as a choice 
of perfect blessedness or eternal damnation. There can, of 
course, be no question that Paul thought of the judicial crisis 
of the world as an alternative, a ow rnpia or ardénrea (cf. 
1 Cor. 1.18; Phil. iii. 19, etce.); but that neither implies an 
immediate condition of perfection for the cwfdpevor, nor an 
irrevocable destruction for the doAdvpucvot. The apostle’s 
peculiar expression for the final, that is, the future, attain- 
ment of salvation is, of course, c@feoPa, cwrnpia (Rom. v. 9, 
viii, 24); but his meaning is not that positive one which 
Luther conveys in his rendering of “seligwerden” (becoming 
blessed), but rather the negative idea of finally escaping 
destruction. We have the positive supplement in the fa) 
atévios, Which Paul thinks of as essentially in the future 
(Rom. ii. 7, v. 21, vi. 22), or the divine glory (8d£a Oeod) in 
which the saved are to rejoice (Rom. v. 2, 11); or still more 
in the idea of the praise and reward which they receive from 
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God. Paul uniformly ascribes God’s gifts of eternal life and 
eternal glory, that is, the unrestrained fellowship of life with 
God, and the restoration to the likeness of the glorified Son 
of God, to all the saved; but he thinks of the praise and 
reward as bestowed variously (1 Cor, iii. 8, iv. 5), corre- 
sponding to the special life-work of each, so that the individual 
form of perfection depends upon the character of the earthly 
life, which doubtless means differing degrees of ability for 
serving God. But, as we saw, he also supposes (1 Cor. iii. 
15, 15) that one may obtain no special reward, but, as in the 
case of the malefactor on the cross, may lose his earthly life 
and yet be saved “as by fire,” by purifying pains. And if 
we consider how even the best need purification on arriving 
at the gates of death, we have here room for the idea, which 
is not indeed expressed by the apostle, that perhaps all, even 
those who receive a reward, have yet, for a longer or shorter 
time, to pass through a process of purification in death, before 
their brows are circled with the crown of perfection of which 
the apostle speaks (Phil. ii. 12, 14). On the other hand, it 
is evident from the whole teaching of the apostle that all 
those who on earth have not found salvation in Christ, 
whether culpably or not, incur in the first instance the 
judgment of (permanent) @dvaros, which is the wages of 
sin (Rom. vi. 23); that is, find themselves, through God’s 
judgment, in adv@deva. But it is impossible to confound this 
arorea with @drefpos aidvios, of which the apostle once 
(2 Thess. i. 9), but never again, has spoken, unless the words 
of Christ are forgotten, that the Son of Man has come cdcae 
To amoAwAcs (Luke xix. 10). If the apostle has nowhere 
expressed the possibility of conversion, and therefore of 
salvation, after death, it is undeniably presupposed in his 
doctrinal system. We have it in the thought that God 
judges the world by Christ, whose nature it is to meet no 
man as Judge to whom He has not first been offered as 
Saviour; it is contained in the express presupposition of the 
judgment of the world which the apostle asserts in Acts xvii. 
31, that faith is first offered to every man. And if, according 
to Rom. ii. 15, 16, the judgment of the Gentile world is to 
be ratified in men’s own consciences, the inner experience of 
the divine truth as revealed in Christ is everywhere its pre- 
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liminary condition. The passage (Phil. ii. 10), that “in the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, even of things under the 
earth,” plainly presupposes a preaching of the gospel to those 
formerly dead, those that are found in the kingdom of the 
dead. But the last doctrinal article of the apostle which we 
have to consider, that of the completed kingdom of God, will 
show us that his thoughts went further still. 


§ 10. THe CoNSUMMATION OF THE KINGDOM AND ITS 
FINAL PRECONDITIONS 


The prophetic view of our apostle goes beyond the resur- 
rection of the dead and the judgment of the world to what, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 24, he calls ro Tédos, the final goal of God’s 
ways. Behind the future victorious kingdom of Christ, to 
which the judgment of the world belongs, he sees the king- 
dom of eternal perfection, the eternal kingdom of peace of 
God the Father. “For Christ must reign till He hath put 
all enemies beneath His feet. But when all things shall 
have been put under Him, then will the Son also Himself be 
subject unto Him who put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 25, 28). Paul, as it were, 
reserved Jesus’ great word, the Baoireia rod Oeod, for this 
the goal of God’s way of salvation, for here it could find its 
absolute application. It would not be correct to say that he 
speaks of the kingdom of God only in this future sense: “the 
kingdom of God, which is not in word, but in power,” which 
is not “eating and drinking; but righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17), is mani- 
festly the kingdom of heaven which Jesus preached as already 
present; but certainly Paul prefers to designate the latter as 
the “kingdom of Christ,” as distinguished from the completed 
kingdom of the Father (Eph. v. 5; Col. i, 13). There is no 
need either to justify or explain the idea of God’s being all 
in all, the idea of a relation between God and the world in 
which God is to condition all and fill all in the world, so that 
nothing ungodly should any longer exist; it is the perfect as 
well as the simplest religious idea of the world. Neither can 
we have any difficulties about Christ’s giving back the govern- 
ment of the world to God the Father, unless we make them 
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for ourselves by means of an unbiblical Christology. Christ is 
God’s great; Captain in the world, in the fight against every- 
thing ungodly, against sin and death; He has received royal 
and divine authority to carry to victory the cause of God. 
When He has done that, He has made His mediatorial position 
between God and the world superfluous; He gives back His 
authority into the hands of the Eternal King, is content to be 
the first subject of His Father, and rejoices to see Him in 
uninterrupted communion with all His children, ruling for 
Himself the great Father's house, But there are still two 
preliminary conditions required, before this ideal goal of the 
world can be reached, about which we need information from 
the apostle. The one is the restoration of the cosmos to that 
perfection in which it would be the suitable expression of the 
creative idea,—the eternal wisdom and goodness. Such it is 
not in its present condition; nay, as we remember, it has not, 
according to Paul, been such from the very beginning ; it was 
planned, indeed, for an ideal condition, but it has fallen into 
the very opposite of that. Other forces than God affected it 
from the beginning; it was placed under the created dpyai 
and é£ovciat, who had degenerated into ungodly powers of the 
world. Here comes in the prophecy discussed above (1 Cor. 
xv. 24, 25), that Christ must reign till He hath put all enemies 
beneath His feet; “that He must put down and subject to 
Himself every dominion, authority, and power.” By this the 
apostle means the putting down of the ungodly and imperfect 
arrangements of the world, and their elevation into accordance 
with the eternal idea of the world which appeared in Christ, 
which is essentially what the old prophets had in view when 
they spoke of the setting up of a new heaven and a new 
earth. The principle of salvation penetrates even into the 
natural arrangements of the world, and so fashions it into a 
suitable place of life’s labour for the Church of the perfected. 
According to 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3, the Church triumphant is to 
take part in the judgment of the world in general, and in 
particular in “the judgment of angels”; this is connected 
with that “putting down” of the dpyat and éfovc/ar. The 
Church of the risen ones, gathered round their Royal Head, 
rules with Him (1 Cor. iv. 8), and carries through along with 
Him the judgment of the world, the victory of divine right 
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and divine truth among men; it also labours with Him for 
the setting up of the new ideal order of the world—the new 
heavens and the new earth. In that prophecy, the apostle 
continues (ver. 26), “death, as the last enemy, is destroyed.” 
That is not merely a paraphrase for the resurrection of 
believers while the others abide in death, nor of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead in general while death continues to rule in 
nature; it is rather what the apostle thinks of in Rom. viii. 
21 when he speaks of the redemption of the groaning creation 
from the bondage of corruption; it is the abolition of death 
as a principle of the world (apy%, €Eovcia). It is described 
as “the last enemy”; sin, with all its other confederates in 
the world, has been destroyed, and the eternal life now con- 
sumes its dark shadow, death, and thus completes the victory 
of the cause of God over the whole range of existence. Here 
we enter on the last question which the apostle’s teaching 
raises: Does the idea of an eternal condemnation, that is, an 
abiding kingdom of eternal death, agree with this account of 
Christ’s victory? Unquestionably it does not; if death has 
been destroyed it can no longer rule over anyone; and if God 
be all in all, there can no longer be any creature estranged 
from God, for in them, at least, God would not be ra vavta. 
The idea of an eternal rejection in Paul could only be pre- 
served by supposing the annihilation of the ungodly, a process 
of self-destruction of the obstinately evil completed before that 
“destruction of death”; but the apostle has not taught so. 
He has rather taught a final redemption and deliverance of 
all. The evidences of this are so powerful and incontestable 
that every attempt to interpret them in the contrary sense 
fails, however usual it is among us to stretch the apostle on 
the dogmatic rack, and force him to say the opposite of what 
he thinks and teaches. “That in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow: of things in heaven, and things on earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of the Father”; that 
this cannot mean an enforced homage of the condemned really 
needs no proof in presence of such passages as Rom. x. 9; 
1 Cor. xii. 3.“ Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
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of life” (Rom. v.18). The whole force of the thought lies in 
this, that the effect of Christ is to be just as comprehensive as 
that of Adam; and it is not said that it is as comprehensive 
in power and possibility but not in actual results, for the 
actual results of Christ’s work are contrasted with the actual 
results of Adam’s. And the apostle repeats the same thought 
in view of the actual results: “For asin Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. xv. 22). It requires 
a peculiar exegetic conscience to find that in the minor term 
here “all” does not mean the same thing as in the major, or 
that in the CworomOyjcovras it must be understood that a 
large portion of the “all” are made over to eternal death. 
Finally, the great statement with which the apostle closes the 
sublime argument of Rom. 1x.—xi., a statement which inspires 
him with praises unto Him “of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom” are all things, “God hath concluded all in 
unbelief, that He might have mercy on all,” that is, that He 
might finally overcome unbelief in all (cf. xi, 23). All that 
can be opposed to these well-considered and unambiguous 
utterances in favour of eternal condemnation will not stand. 
The avafeya (1 Cor. xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9) is rather the 
expression of a strong abhorrence than a dogmatic judgment. 
We have already mentioned that the idea of dr@deva, which 
Paul repeatedly applies with all earnestness, does not exclude 
a final deliverance of the lost; in Rom. ix. 22 he calls the 
Jews of his time oxevn dpyfs Katnpticpéva eis amaddevay, 
whilst in the eleventh chapter he teaches that they are not 
yet finally rejected, because there is still a conversion and 
deliverance in store for them—«al ottws mas “Iopanr 
coOncetat (ver. 25). There remains in 2 Thess. i. 8 the 
solitary expression dA¢Opos aidvios, from the severity of which 
we certainly have no wish to detract. What does it prove? 
That between the composition of the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians and the later main Epistles, the apostle, in respect 
of this point of doctrine, had undergone a change similar to 
that from the expectation of the Antichrist in 2 Thess. ii. to 
the hope of the conversion of the world in Rom. xi. He 
owed to his Jewish education the view of a twofold final 
destiny of mankind, and at first his Christianity did not 
contradict it, but confirmed the conviction that the wages of 
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sin is death, and that he who soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption (Rom. vi. 23; Gal. vi. 7, 8). But as 
his Christian thinking grew deeper and freer, it allowed him 
to grasp the assurance that even here grace can and will be 
more inexhaustible than sin, and that it will finally conquer it, 
even in those who at first went with it into death and destruc- 
tion. If we ask how the apostle conceived this work of grace, 
1 Cor. xv. 22 compared with 23 f. puts us on the track. 
If, according to Paul, there is but one resurrection unto life, 
and if, at the parousia, only at first of tod Xpuctov, those who 
on earth had become believers, are to be raised (ver. 23), and 
yet if all are to be made alive in Christ who have died in 
Adam (ver. 22), it follows that, in his view, the conversion of 
those who have died without Christ, which leads to the final 
blessed resurrection, must take place between the parousia 
and the end, in the period of the judgment of the world con- 
ducted by Christ and His triumphant Church. This is to 
him the judgment of the world, that Christ revealed in His 
glory, and His Church glorified with Him, bring to mankind, 
as yet unredeemed, the correcting grace of God, and deliver 
them, @s Ova upos, from the judgment which had become a 
fire of purification (1 Cor. ii,15). But does this imagination 
of judgment, as issuing in the grandest victory, not deny 
human freedom, and does it not change the free process of 
salvation into a natural and necessary one? No; Paul has 
only carried through to the end that relation between freedom 
and grace which we have pointed out as a fundamental 
feature of his whole view of the world. He attributes to 
God the supreme power that whilst He regards the freedom 
of His creatures, He can yet lead them from their wander- 
ings, even by the most indirect means and in a truly moral 
way, by the power of His wise love (Rom. xi. 33). He 
believed in the superiority of the eternal love in its struggle 
with human freedom and sin; he believed that though man 
is free to meet in his own way every appeal of God in 
providence, yet God’s loving wisdom can narrow his choice, 
and finally, like a victorious chess player, can shut him up 
to the one course, And this thought completed the circle 
of Paul’s system. He saw before him the majesty of a 
God who, in His creation of a free world, made no error 
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in His calculations. He saw in spirit a divine kingdom 
of perfection, in which no soul was lacking that belonged 
to it in its original plan, an eternal house of God, corre- 
sponding to His original idea, without any gaps or imperfections 
in its walls, 
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CONTINUATION OF THE PRIMITIVE APOSTOLIC 
METHOD OF TEACHING 


Il, THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§ 1. GENERAL PoINTS 


THE Apostle Paul has no equal in the New Testament his- 
tory of doctrine, or in the history and the apostolic Church, 
and we can easily understand, therefore, that his doctrinal 
system was not understood in the succeeding age. The power 
of understanding Paul was only recovered fifteen hundred 
years later at the Reformation, which was guided almost ex- 
clusively by him in its doctrinal development. Yet in the 
apostolic age Paul does not occupy such a solitary position 
over against the undeveloped beginnings of primitive apostolic 
teaching as at first sight appears. There was growth in 
doctrine even in the primitive apostolic circles, no doubt 
under the influence of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, who 
cultivated a close intercourse with that circle, but yet in an 
independent way; it was furthered by the peculiarities of the 
different teachers, and the progressive experiences of an age 
which compelled even primitive apostolic teachers to come to 
a clearer understanding with Judaism, and to satisfy the more 


mature needs of the Church. The First Epistle of Peter 
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already bears some traces of this growth, as it undoubtedly 
originated from Pauline suggestions and in a post-Pauline 
period; yet it manifests so many of the primitive apostolic 
characteristics, and has so close a relation with the Epistle of 
James and the Petrine discourses of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that we preferred to consider it in connection with them. It 
is different with the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, 
the Johannine Epistles, and the Fourth Gospel, which is akin 
to them. These writings exhibit modes of teaching which 
unquestionably arose in the circle of the primitive apostles, 
and have more affinity with their teaching than with Paul; 
but, on the other hand, especially in their Christology, they 
betray a progress which has kept step with Paul’s own views. 
We must consider first of all amongst these the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, not only because it is nearest to Paul in time, but 
because it is also nearest in its thought, and because, belonging 
to the time before Judaism was broken up by the catastrophe 
of the Jewish war, it aims at explaining Christianity in its 
relation to Judaism, and so directly invites to a comparison 
with the Pauline system of doctrine. 


§ 2. THz AUTHOR oF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


That the Epistle to the Hebrews was not written by Paul, 
as was for centuries accepted on the suggestion of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, needs no elaborate proof to-day. It is clear from 
the want of the name, which Paul never omits, from the con- 
fession of the author that he is not an apostle, but one who 
received his gospel “from those who heard” (ii. 4); from his 
Greek style, which is more classic than that of Paul; from the 
essentially different world of ideas in which he moves; and, 
finally, from the Jewish character of his imagery, which takes 
no account whatever of Gentile Christendom. Whoever the 
author of this unique and valuable writing may be, whether 
Barnabas, or Silas, or Apollos, who have been suggested for 
reasons equally good or bad, he was, at anyrate, a literary 
Hellenist, such as Stephen once was. That is evident from 
his style, which is the least Hebraic in the New Testament, 
and still more from his exclusive use of the Septuagint, for 
he does not seem to have known anything of the original text. 
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Now, as he was a man of literary culture, and the Hellenistic 
learning had its chief seat in Alexandria, this city is suggested 
as the place of his birth, or at least of his education, Certain 
images of a seaport town which he uses (ii. 1, vi. 19) point to 
Alexandria; further, his typological treatment of the Old 
Testament, which was much less developed by Palestinian 
scholars; finally, a whole series of Philonic echoes, which do 
not prove any dependence on the Alexandrian philosophers, 
but which do prove an affinity with their school! Still the 
author, not merely as a Christian, but also as an expounder 
of the Old Testament, stands nearer Paul with his education 
in Palestine than the purely idealistic Philo; and as he seems 
from ii. 4 to have belonged to the primitive apostles, and his 
Epistle presupposes a personal relation to the Palestinian 
Christians (cf. xiii. 19, 23), he must, notwithstanding his 
Alexandrian education, be reckoned as belonging to the primi- 
tive apostolic group, just as Stephen was. This man was 
Stephen’s theological successor in a fuller sense than the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, who is often described as such. 


§ 3. To WHOM WAS THE LETTER ADDRESSED ? 


The Epistle begins as a treatise without introduction, but it 
soon shows that it is a real Epistle, addressed to definite readers 


1 The most striking points of contact with Philo, apart from the fact 
that the whole Epistle in its fundamental view reminds one of the Philoniec 
distinction of the xdogeos voyros and aicdyros, lie in the region of Christology. 
Like the Logos Christ of the Epistle, the Philonic Logos is the vids deot 
simply (cf. Heb. i. 1), the Mediator of creation (i. 2), the debrepos dede (i. 9), 
the Sent of God (éséeroros, iii. 1), the great sinless High Priest (iv. 14, 15), 
and Intercessor for the people (vii. 25) ; nay, the Logos in Philo, like the 
pre-existent Christ in our Epistle, is recognised in Melchisedec. On the 
other hand, Riehm in his Lehrbegriff des Hebriierbriefs has shown that all 
these views, reminding us of Philo, have here a more substantial biblical 
form than in Philo, and are developed by this author directly from the 
Old Testament, read, of course, with Alexandrian eyes. Accordingly we 
may assert a common scholastic Alexandrian element in Philo and our 
author, but not a dependence of the latter on the former. Such scholastic 
communion explains how both find Abraham’s obedience of faith in the 
going out to the unknown land of promise, that both have the same varia- 
tion in a quotation from the Old Testament text, and that both share in 
the error that the high priest offered sacrifices daily, 
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who are well known to the author, and answering to definite 
circumstances and needs of these readers. Who are these 
readers? The superscription IIpds ‘E@paiovs does not, of 
course, proceed from the writer of the letter, but is due to tradi- 
tion. But it may be a correct guess, and correct in the very 
sense in which ‘E8pato stands in Acts vi. 1, as a designation 
of Hebrew speaking, that is, of Palestinian Jewish Christians 
as contrasted with the Hellenistic, who in Palestine were only 
strangers or immigrants. Itis impossible to regard the readers 
as Gentile Christians, notwithstanding a recent attempt to 
make that out. Such readers could not be conceived as the 
seed of Abraham, or the (chosen) people, as is done in ii. 16, 
17, iv. 9, or as the people who received the Old Testament 
revelation ; nor could they ever without some seduction from 
without, like that which led the Galatians astray, have been 
in danger of falling away wholesale into Judaism; and of such 
influence there is no trace. But our Epistle, as is well known, 
presupposes such a danger, and the apostasy in question is 
into the Judaism of the ritual law and the sacrificial worship, 
—Jewish bonds which proselytes, as a rule, had never borne.! 
We cannot say that the crovyeta of Christian doctrine, referred 
to in vi. 1, 2, suit only Gentile Christians, although at first 
sight they are somewhat strange for Jewish Christians. The 
“ wetavova,’ from dead works, is that preached by the Baptist; 
the qiotis efs Ocov, the faith in the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, is that which was demanded by Jesus, as the young 
Christianity ascribed to the antichristian Judaism no faith in 
the living God (cf. Rev. ii. 9); and even about the resurrection 
of the dead and eternal judgment, Christianity had to teach 
more definitely than Judaism before it. But perhaps the 
author set forth the elements of Christianity simply in accord- 
ance with his Alexandrian custom, without special regard to 
the catechetic circumstances of the readers. It is also im- » 
possible to think of Jewish Christian elements in a mixed © 


1 The danger of a falling back into heathenism, such as v. Soden in 
his Commentary (1890) supposes, could not possibly have been met by the 
references that are made in the Epistle to the inferior authority of the 
Old Testament. In that case the place which is occupied in our Epistle 
by the criticism of the Jewish sacrificial worship must have been taken by 
areminder of the falsehood and want of consolation of idolatry, 
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community. There is no trace of the readers living together 
with Gentile Christians; the author addresses himself rather 
to communities of absolutely homogeneous composition, of like 
fortunes, and a Jewish horizon of culture willingly accepted. 
This at once excludes the idea, which has recently become 
popular, that the community at Rome is addressed; there is 
nothing whatever to favour that idea, as the apparent saluta- 
tion, “those of Italy” (xiii. 24), does not by any means give 
Italy as the exact destination. Just as groundless is the 
guess, that the Church at Alexandria is addressed. Alexan- 
drian Judaism would have commanded other and stronger 
attractions than the sacrificial worship of the secondary 
temple at Leontopolis. The undeniable fact that it is the 
sacrificial worship of the Old Testament to which the readers 
are attached, and from whose bands they are to be delivered, 
compels us rather to think all through of Palestinian Chris- 
tians; not only of the Church at Jerusalem, for which some 
exclusively contend, and whose special condition every word 
may not suit, but the Christian community of Palestine as a 
whole (Gal. i. 22), as they with the Church at Jerusalem 
came under the name “Efpaiot, and with it frequented the 
temple at Jerusalem and viewed it as their sanctuary (Acts 
xxi. 20), It cannot be seriously maintained that the Epistle 
could not have been written in good Greek to these Pales- 
tinian Christians, and with hope of success on the basis of the 
Septuagint by a Hellenist and friend of Timothy (xiii. 23); 
nor is it reasonable to argue that because many who had 
heard Jesus were still living among them, they could not have 
been described as those who had received the gospel “from 
them that heard it.’ Even the statement that they “had 
not. yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin” (xii. 4), 
creates no unconquerable difficulty when we consider that 
the generation in question was at least thirty years after the 
death of Stephen, that is, they for the most part had not ex- 
perienced the only systematic and bloody persecution which 
had been carried on in the land. And that the praise of 
having ministered to the saints and still continuing to do so 
(vi. 10) does not suit people for whose poverty Paul had to 
collect throughout the whole world, is a wonderful assertion ; 
is it then to be supposed that these Palestinian Christians 
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had on account of their poverty no hospitality for those who 
came to them from without, and exercised no beneficence 
whatever among themselves? (Acts xxi. 8, 16, ix. 36). In 
spite, therefore, of all the wanderings of recent criticism, we 
must rest content with the statement of the old superscrip- 
tion mpos “E@paiovs; and only by clinging to this is the 
letter illuminated, while the view which makes it be addressed 
elsewhere thrusts it into complete darkness. 


§ 4. TIME AND CAUSE OF THE COMPOSITION 


First of all, it is clear that the composition of the Epistle 
must have taken place before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Not only is there no reference to that judgment of God which 
would have been so significant in the author’s argument, but 
there is presupposed throughout the continued existence of 
the Old Testament sacrificial worship which ended for ever in 
the year 70 in Jerusalem as well as at Leontopolis (viii. 5, 
ix. 6-10, x. i. 11, xiii. 10,11). To this it is answered in 
the interest of the theory which moves the Epistle down 
into the age of Domitian or Trajan, that the author does 
not speak out of the historical present, but out of the Old 
Testament ideas present to him, just as later writers 
spoke of the sacrificial worship as if it were still practised. 
But that does not explain how there could be any tempta- 
tion for the readers to fall back into a sacrificial worship 
which no longer existed, or how they could have been 
summoned to go forth from a community of worship (xiii. 13) 
which was already destroyed. On the other hand, our Epistle 
cannot have been written long before the catastrophe of 
Jerusalem. The retrospect of the various experiences of the 
readers, especially the ‘reproach of their being still babes 
when for the time they might have been teachers (v. 12), 
besides the fact that those who spoke to them the word of 
God are now dead (xiii. 7), point to a comparatively late 
period. The passage just alluded to makes us think of the 
death of James, who with other prominent members of the 
Palestinian Church ended his days as a martyr in the year 
62. And the captivity from which Timothy had just been 
delivered, and the fugitives from Italy who are in the author’s 
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company (xiii. 23, 24), may belong to the Neronic persecution. 
We are thus with all probability led to the period immediately 
before the outbreak of the Jewish war. Now that Chris- 
tianity at this time found itself in a condition of languor and 
in danger of apostasy, as our Epistle presupposes, corresponds 
to the prophetic words of Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 12), and is also 
credible on historical grounds. These Jewish Christians 
had accepted the gospel with expectations very different from 
the actual event. They had counted on a complete con- 
version of their people, on a speedy return of the Lord, and 
on a setting up of the kingdom of Israel (Acts i. 6). But 
they remained a poor, oppressed, little flock, and the long 
continuance of this pressure had wearied them. Conditions 
of apostasy and decline, such as we see in the Epistle of 
James at an earlier period in the Jewish Christian diaspora, 
could not in the long run fail to appear in the Motherland 
also. A further difficulty lay in their uncertain relation to 
the old religious community in which their imperfect under- 
standing of the faith of Christ detained them. They had 
found in Christ a new spiritual life, but remained in the old 
legal forms of life without noting how they had lost their 
worth; and even when a man had grasped the cross of Christ 
as securing pardon, but not as the source of an entirely new 
relation to God of freedom from the law, he could still con- 
tinue to seek righteousness partly by the works of the law, 
and even in the Old Testament institutions of sacrifice and 
atonement. The first converts of the early Church had in- 
deed, through the power of the Spirit and in their first love, 
been raised above this Jewish disposition; but a second, and 
a weaker, generation more and more fell back into it. The 
time of the first love was followed by the time when there 
proceeded from the original Church those opponents of Paul 
to whom Christianity was simply a new patch on the old 
garment, and who forced their way into the Gentile Christian 
communities in order to Judaise them, and so appease the 
hatred of their people against the Christian name (2 Cor. xi. 
22; Gal. vi. 12). Even their zeal became languid for want 
of results, but the Judaising mode of thought remained; the 
want of knowledge of the cross of Christ remained ;—observe 
how our Epistle has to expound the doctrine of Christ’s High 
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Priesthood to the Hebrews as something new, that leads from 
their minority to the maturity of manhood (vy. 11—vi. 1), 
And now when James and other pillars of the Church had 
fallen, the Jewish leaven in the mass became too strong. 
Oppressed, disheartened, embarrassed in belief, they were on 
the point of falling back again to the Judaism they had 
always partly clung to, of throwing away the confession of 
Christ which seemed to be so unreliable, and of seeking salva- 
tion again in the old sanctuary with its priests and sacrifices 
which had never really been renounced (Acts xxi. 20-25). 
That is the state of things which our Epistle presupposes and 
reflects. 


§ 5. CoNTENT AND MopE oF TEACHING OF THE EPISTLE 


At this critical moment a foreign friend of Palestinian 
Christendom, a Hellenist in whom the spirit and ideas of 
Stephen continue to live, and who is equipped with Alexan- 
drian scholarship, proposes to himself to call them back from 
the very edge of the abyss, and to urge them to a decisive 
separation from the fellowship of the Old Testament worship 
(xii. 13). The means which he employs are instruction and 
exhortation, so intertwined that the one is exchanged with 
the other, and the former at the beginning, the latter at the 
end, preponderates. The exhortation represents the great 
danger of apostasy, which would in the history of Israel be 
pure wilfulness, and would therefore leave no more space for 
repentance and forgiveness; at the same time, it contrasts 
this fearful danger with the full glory of the promises and 
the nearness of their fulfilment, the nearness of the parousia. 
In these practical arguments lies the primitive trait of our 
Epistle, in which its affinity with the Petrine speeches and 
the Epistle of James appears, and this makes the peculiarity 
of its doctrinal element more striking. or its fundamental 
idea is the sublimity and perfection of the new covenant in 
contrast with the unsatisfying and transitory nature of the 
old; that is, a theme which in substance is closely related to 
the fundamental thought of Paul, but which is here wrought 
out in a different way. The superiority of the new covenant 
to the old is exhibited in the sublimity and perfection of the 
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Mediator of the New Testament and the high-priestly work. 
This task is discharged in three assertions, each stronger and 
more commanding than those before. Already in chap. 1. 
1ii. 4 he exhibits the sublimity of the Mediator of the 
New Testament revelation, the eternal Son of God, as greater 
than the mediators of the old covenant, the angels, and there- 
fore he exhorts them to hold fast the Christian profession. 
A second argument (ii, 5—-iv. 13) justifies the transient 
humiliation of this Son of God in suffering and death as 
necessary to redemption, and at the same time insists upon 
His superiority to Moses; and with this the author connects 
the exhortation not to fail to enter into the rest of God, which 
was not entered at the time of Moses, and which therefore 
still remains. But the main discussion now follows; it 
concerns the perfect and imperishable High Priesthood and 
sin-offering of Christ, as compared with the insufficient high 
priesthood and sin-offering of the Old Testament. This dis- 
cussion is announced with exhortations (iv. 14—v. 10); it is 
introduced by a sermon of stern warning against decline and 
the tendency to apostasy of the readers (v. 11—vi. 20), and 
carried out on different sides from vii. 1—x. 18, whilst the 
rest of the Epistle is occupied with words of exhortation. It 
is therefore, as in Paul, a discussion of law and gospel which 
the author undertakes. But he does not, like Paul, conceive 
the law as a summary of religious and moral requirements 
which man could not fulfil of his own power, but as the 
divine way of expiation and mediation between the holy God 
and sinful man; and he shows the impotence, shadowiness, 
and merely symbolical and prophetic significance of this 
institution of atonement. This consideration of the law from 
its religious and ritual side, which Paul only incidentally 
refers to, gives our Epistle in form a much more exclusively 
Jewish character than the Pauline system, which everywhere 
goes back to human and universal considerations. This may 
be due to the peculiar Alexandrian theological training of 
the author, which drew him specially to the exposition of Old 
Testament symbols; but, at anyrate, it was demanded by 
the needs and mode of thought of the readers. By regarding 
the ritual and legal performances of the old covenant as 
actual prophecies, and by extending this view to history and 
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to the writings of the Old Testament, the author shows him- 
self related in doctrinal standpoint to Peter, who views the 
two Testaments as prophecy and fulfilment. Thus he seems 
to occupy a middle position between Paul and Peter. It 
seems to me that we shall do most justice to this peculiar 
system of doctrine if we divide it into the four following 
heads :— 
I. The covenant God and His promises. 

II. The Son of God and Mediator of the new covenant. 

III. The High Priesthood of Christ. 

IV. The means and end of salvation. 


CHAPTER II 
THE COVENANT GOD AND HIS PROMISES 


§ 1. THE FORMAL PRINCIPLE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


We must give special attention to the formal principle of 
this system of doctrine. Although the author’s object is to 
prove the superiority of the new covenant to the old, yet 
formally he stands entirely on the revealed documents of the 
latter, on the Old Testament as the only Holy Scripture 
which he has. All writers of the New Testament find them- 
selves in this situation; but nowhere does it appear so dis- 
tinetly as in the author of our Epistle, who, as an Alexandrian 
scholar, consciously holds an exaggerated principle of Scrip- 
ture. He regards the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament 
as God’s word in the strictest sense, not merely in the sense 
that they contain “that which was spoken by God at sundry 
times and in diverse manners to the fathers” (i. 1), but that 
they in their wording are the perfect revelation of God, and are 
prophetically that revelation which in these last days was his- 
torically spoken by the Son (i. 1). The author rests upon a 
belief in inspiration which was peculiar to his time and school, 
but which is now destroyed for us by the historical study of the 
Scriptures and their grammatical and historical exposition ; 
he even in a naive way extends it to the Septuagint of whose 
defects of translation he has no suspicion. In virtue of this 
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idea of inspiration the human authors of Holy Scripture, whom 
he only mentions in ii. 6, iv. 7, by way of exception, are to him 
a matter of indifference; it is God Himself, or, as it is said in 
a few cases, the Spirit of God, who speaks to him through 
them, even where in the context God is the person addressed 
(ch i. 6, 7, 8, 10, iv. 7, 8, vii: 21, x. 30, ete). Of course 
the entire contents of the divine revelation which we have in 
the New Testament gospel can only be found in the Old 
Testament text by means of an unconscious self-deception, by 
frequently putting aside the historical meaning and substitut- 
ing a deeper meaning elsewhere obtained, and our author does 
this with greater freedom and boldness than any other New 
Testament writer. Yet we cannot say that he departed from 
the line, justified in its way, on which they moved; he does 
not allegorise like Philo or Origen, that is, he does not, with 
intellectual caprice, interpret that which is given in the Old 
Testament context into something else foreign to it on the 
basis of a purely formal likeness; he typologises, that is, he 
sees the New Testament idea in such Old Testament state- 
ments as are really a prelude, a germ and rudiment of it, in 
addresses and phenomena whose idea, going beyond the reality 
of the present, is actually fulfilled only in Christ. Thus, for 
example, he applies to Christ that which in the Old Testa- 
ment refers to the theocratic king, or the suffering righteous 
man, to man as man, or to Jehovah revealing Himself, and he 
even frequently puts these into Christ’s mouth as testimonies 
to Himself. When he explains the rest of God in the land of 
promise into which Joshua led the people as yet defective, 
and as remaining still the eternal inheritance of the true 
people of God, or sees in Melchisedec that mysterious priest- 
king before whom Abraham bows in worship, the picture of 
the eternal High Priest of the New Testament, he is follow- 
ing indications of the Old Testament itself in which these 
historical phenomena are treated as symbols and types (Ps. 
xcy. 8 f., ex. 7). That in doing so he overlooks the direct 
historical meaning, and converts the typical into a directly 
prophetic, and even the Old Testament into a New Testament, 
is a formal defect in his treatment of Scripture which he 
shares with all his fellow-workers. It arose from their un- 
scientific but practical and religious study of the Old Testa- 
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ment, which they read with eyes so possessed by the facts 
and truths of the New Testament that they saw them 
obscurely reflected even in the Old. In fact, the New Testa- 
ment event is the material source of their knowledge and 
teaching, the Old Testament is only the formal source; but 
they could not dispense with the latter, for it supplied the 
scriptural proof which the needs of their contemporaries 
demanded of them. 


§ 2. Tur IpzA or Gop 


Accordingly, the idea of God in our Epistle has a strongly 
Old Testament colour, though in reality it is the full New 
Testament idea. The author, with the Old Testament, loves 
to describe God as the living God (i. 12, ix. 14, x. 31, xii. 
22); to him He is above all infinite, holy energy. “Our 
God,” it is said (xu. 29), “is a consuming fire,” not with refer- 
ence to the ungodly, but to those who draw near to Him in 
worship; and, according to iv. 12, “ His word is quick, and 
powerful, sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” His drocracis and His Sofa are spoken of as 
distinct, and yet as harmonious (i. 3); they are His self- 
existent being and His revealed glory, to which latter idea, as 
we shall see, the notion of the Logos could be attached. 
Corresponding to that, He is conceived as exalted above all 
created existence, and as a force penetrating all things; He is 
the majesty enthroned on high (ueyadwourn, i. 3, vili. 1), 
exalted also above the heavens, so that he who is to appear 
before Him must pass through these heavens (iv. 14, vii. 26). 
He is invisible (xi. 27), unapproachable, till the New Testa- 
ment High Priest opens up a way of access to Him (ix. 8, 
xii. 18 f.), in a word, He is xvpsos simply (viii. 2 and oftener) ; 
on the other hand, His “quick and powerful word” pene- 
trates all things (iv. 12, 13); He is not only the last end and 
first cause of all that is—the dv Ov cal Ov ov Ta TavTa, 
ii. 10,—but also the agency, the conditioner of all that takes 
place (cf. ii. 4, v. 7, vi. 3, xi. 19, xili, 21). That sublimity 
is more closely defined on its ethical side as holiness (ay.orys, 
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xii. 10), that is, as the absolute and energetic negation of 
everything impure and sinful; this holiness is that which is 
meant also by the phrase “our God is a consuming fire.” 
From it proceeds God’s wrath (iii 11, iv. 3), and even His 
“hatred” of evil (mpocwydca, iii. 10, 17), His fiery zeal, 
which makes Him to the wanton offender or blasphemer that 
fearful Judge “into whose hands it is terrible to fall” (x. 
26-31). But here also holiness is only the negative pole of 
love, in which the perfect goodness asserts and preserves its . 
own character. The God who on the one hand is called a 
consuming fire, is again o Geos THs elpyvys (xiii. 20), the God 
of salvation, the God of peace, from whom proceeds such 
inner harmony as He contains in Himself; a Father of 
perfect love (xii. 5 f.), who chastens His children for their 
good (eis To cupudépor, xii. 10), viz. “that they may become 
partakers of His holiness,” and thus be capable of His 
glorious and blessed fellowship (xii. 10, 14). God’s nature 
as holy love appears especially in the idea of the covenant 
which He makes with man. The idea of the covenant of 
God with man is nowhere in the New Testament so empha- 
sised as in our Epistle, so that we have ventured to put the 
covenant of God in the heading of this chapter. The covenant 
is not, however, as the author conceives it, a covenant relation 
of equal parties who come to meet each other, but a relation 
proceeding throughout from God, which opens a way of access 
to God for man on moral conditions, the way to His eternal 
blessed fellowship, that is, it is the pure outflow of holy love. 
This divine love reveals itself in the new covenant as yapus, 
as grace redeeming from sin, which is mentioned always only 
in relation to this covenant (il. 9, iv. 16, x. 29, xii. 15, xiii, 
9 and 25), but which, like the new covenant itself, must be 
originally grounded in God’s nature. With it the divine 
righteousness even here does not come into conflict. Though 
this righteousness embraces the side of righteous and penal 
requital (€vdicos rc Parodoc/a, ii. 2), yet it is not merged in 
the idea of penal righteousness. God, it is said in xi. 6, ef. 
ver. 26, is a rewarder of those who seek Him; and again in 
vi. 10: “For God is not unrighteous, to forget your work of 
faith and labour of love.” Accordingly, the righteousness of 
God has nothing to do with an abstract administration of 
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law, but is an outflow of the holy love which gives to each 
according to righteous law his own; it meets lovingly those 
who seek God; it does not turn from the pious even when he 
stumbles, and only lets wrath and judgment rule when the 
wicked man under love grows wanton. As in Rom, iii. 3-5, 
1 John i. 9, it is related to the faithfulness of God, His 
fidelity to His word and covenant, which our author mentions 
(502.5 ox) ali): 


§ 3. THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE WoRLD 


The creation of the world may be regarded as the first 
revelation of this God, for the word (pfua) to which it is 
traced back (xi. 3) is, according to i. 1, vi. 5 (€AdAnoev— 
kanov Geod pha), the principle of God’s revelation. If in the 
passage already quoted (iv. 12) this word is thought of chiefly 
in its judicial aspect as God’s sentence, which penetrates soul 
and spirit, joints and marrow, yet the concepts “ quick and 
powerful” have a wider reach, and find their application 
especially to God’s creative activity. The word is, as in the 
Old Testament, the means by which God the eternal Spirit 
utters Himself, and calls into being something in which His 
thoughts gain form outside Himself. But the expression which 
our author uses in ix. 11 of the visible heavens as ov tautys 
THS KTicews, Shows that he conceives a twofold creation, an 
invisible and a visible world. The latter, which as the 
xdopos or the ofcovyévn he distinguishes from the universe 
(of aidves, Ta TravTa, i. 2, iii. 4, xi. 3), he regards as compre- 
hending not merely the earth, but also the visible heaven, the 
whole world of sense, 70 BAemopevoy (xi. 3). This Aremo- 
pevov is transitory, and will soon undergo a great transforma- 
tion; the visible heaven, as well as the earth, “waxes old as 
doth a garment” (i. 10-12, xii. 27). But above it is the 
invisible heaven in which God is throned (viii. 1). And this 
invisible heaven again is divided into a series of rising spheres 
(ovpavot, plural), corresponding to the outer court, the holy 
place, and the holy of holies of the Jewish temple; and God 
dwells only in the holiest of all, or, as the author again dis- 
tinguishes God from His ideal kingdom, above it; Christ 
must pass through the heavens, and “become higher than the 
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heavens,’ in order to sit down on the right hand of God 
(iv. 14, vii. 26). This supersensuous world is the archetype 
of the earthly world, a relation which reminds us of the 
views of Platonism which were familiar to the Alexandrians ; 
but at bottom it only expresses a fundamental biblical view. 
Not all earthly things have their real archetype in heaven, 
such a view can only be found in the passage xi. 3, by an 
unwarranted importation; but the genuine holy things of 
earth are sensuous copies of supersensuous realities. The 
tabernacle, Mount Zion, Jerusalem the city of God, that is, 
the places where God dwells and is worshipped on earth, 
together with the worshipping communities which surround 
them, have their ideal in heaven; the invisible heaven itself 
is the ideal tabernacle, the ideal mount of God, “the future 
city of God with firm foundation,” that is, the heavenly 
Jerusalem (viii. 2, ix. 11, xi. 10, xiii. 14). We have here a 
simple but great truth expressed in a form which is strange 
to us. Above this sensuous world of growth and decay God 
has founded a supersensuous eternal world, in which we 
believe, for which we hope, and after which we are to seek. 
The invisible heaveh is characterised as this world of faith 
and hope in the well-known words of xi. 1: “ Now faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” The longing, the home-sickness of the human soul go 
out to this higher world as its true home. The author, in 
his deeply biblical way, expresses this when he makes the 
patriarchs dwell in tents in a foreign land, because “ they 
sought for a city which hath foundation, whose builder and 
maker is God” (xi. 9, 10). Not that that higher world was 
far off and separated from the earthly and historical. Its 
symbols and images already existed on earth, in the Old 
Testament worship of God and the Old Testament city or 
community of God. But it has sent down its Mediator, the 
Messenger of God, the High Priest of true blessings, that He 
might reopen for men the lost way of access to it, and give 
them to taste even now the heavenly blessings of the Holy 
Spirit and the powers of the world to come (vi. 4, 5). But 

1 That is to say, the od éx Deewvopevary TO BAswomevov yevyoueveer has been 
interpreted as if it read 22 od Qasvougvav, or as if it were to be completed 
by the antithesis én’ tx voyrav; but neither is warranted. 
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the higher world is also the ofcovjévn péddovca (ii. 5), the 
future in history which ultimately obtains the mastery in the 
lower. After the final shaking and transformation which 
awaits the visible heaven together with the earth, the kingdom 
that cannot be shaken will alone remain, and under Christ its 
King will comprehend the whole universe (ii. 5, 8, xii. 26-28), 


§ 4. Man anp ANGEL 


This invisible world is inhabited by myriads of angels 
~ (xi. 22), who, for the author, come specially into considera- 
tion, because he can by them illustrate the sublimity of the 
eternal Son of God (i. 4—ii. 3). He shares in that view 
which we found already in Stephen and Paul (Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. 
ill. 19), that the Old Testament law was mediated by angels. 
Our Epistle clearly regards this as attributing a lower value 
to the law as contrasted with the gospel, and even perhaps 
as contrasted with the promise, and as giving a certain 
explanation of the not altogether divine character of the law 
(ii. 2,3). But the Mediator of the New Testament revelation 
has become so much better (higher) than the angels, as He has 
inherited a more excellent name than they (i. 4), viz. the 
name of Son. The fact that the Son of God appears during 
His life on earth for a short time to be made lower than the 
angels (ii. 9), favours the notion that the angels in appearance 
are thought of as more glorious than man; but in nature the 
reverse is true. The angels are only “ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister to those, that is, to the children of men, 
who shall be heirs of salvation” (i. 14). The idea of angels 
here, as everywhere in the New Testament, hangs in charac- 
teristic suspense between the notion of personality and that 
of impersonal divine power. Our author certainly conceived 
the angels as persons, just as the eternal Son with whom he 
compares them; but when, in i. 7, he applies (reversing the 
original text in subject and predicate) the words of the Sep- 
tuagint to them, “who maketh His angels winds, and His 
ministers a flame of fire,” this changeableness of angels into 


1 Tt should be observed that, according to i, 1, God Himself has spoken 
by the prophets, while in ii. 2 the law is called the 0? d&yyéawy rurnéeis 
ACOs, 
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powers of nature certainly does not favour any serious concep- 
tion of their personality, but suggests that they are personified 
powers of nature. It would also follow, from any serious 
idea of personality, that God’s love should seek to come into 
personal communion with them; but that is not the case. 
They are not, according to i. 14, any final purpose of God, but 
only means which God uses for the salvation of the children 
of men, and the Son of God—as insisted on in i. 16—did not 
become an angel, but a man: od yap Synov ayyédov avTe- 
AapBavetar, dAAd oréppatos ’ABpaau avTirapBaverar. The 
angels therefore, even here, are at bottom nothing else than 
the individual rays of God’s glory, rays which He sends out 
how and where His purpose of love requires. They are the 
powers of God, of which the ideal world is full, by which He 
works in the sensuous world of time; but the aims of God 
lie in the latter, in the world of men. It may seem strange 
in the passage just quoted that the idea of humanity does 
not stand out clearly, that instead of human race we have 
“seed of Abraham.” That shows how closely our author holds 
in his thought to Old Testament forms, that he looks only 
on the humanity called to salvation as the seed of Abraham,— 
an idea which we must not translate, after the model of Paul, 
into the Church of believers. But he certainly had no desire 
to detract from the universality of the divine purpose and 
work of salvation. He reckons among the pilgrims to the 
eternal home the pious men before Abraham, Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, who represent the undivided human race, and no less 
the harlot Rahab, who became a believer in the God of Israel 
(xi. 4, 7, 31); he also undoubtedly conceived the Gentile 
Christians, of whom there must have been great numbers 
in his day, but whom he had no occasion to mention, as 
incorporated in the seed of Abraham by faith, without thereby 
divesting the notion of its national form. It is also to be 
observed how much his Christology lays weight on the arche- 
typal humanity in Christ, how he regards Christ as certainly 
belonging to humanity as such. The passage ii. 14 designates 
flesh and blood as the characteristics of human nature which 
the Son of God must bear in Himself in order to be our 
Redeemer, flesh and blood, of course, as a support of the 
eternal Spirit (ix. 14), The author regards man as vedua, 
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a breath from God implanted in the element of earthly life, 
in flesh and blood, as we may see in his designation of God 
as the Father of spirits (xii. 9); and the just made perfect as 
mvevpara (xii, 24). His anthropology otherwise presents no 
special peculiarity. The distinction of wvedua and Woy, 
indicated in iv. 12, is not followed up. As a rule, the Epistle 
speaks of the inward man in popular fashion as xapd/a, which 
is the seat of évGupyoes and évvoias (iv. 12), of the dvavola, 
reason, and the ovve/dnots, conscience, which appears as often 
in no other writing of the New Testament. On the other 
hand, it is worthy of note, as giving his fundamental view in 
religion, that the author conceives the human race from the 
beginning, even before any special revelation, which he regards 
as beginning with Abraham, as dependent on faith and capable 
of faith. The assurance of things to be hoped for, the con- 
viction of the reality of an invisible world, which embraces 
these things to be hoped for,—supersensuous blessings,—is to 
him essentially human. That was the primitive religion of 
the dawn of humanity before Abraham, when men sought to 
come to God by believing that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of them that seek Him (xi. 6). 


§ 5. Sin 


Though men from the very beginning are meant and pre- 
pared for the eternal home, yet on their way thither they are 
met by a grievous hindrance, sin, which prevents them from 
reaching this goal. For no man can attain to fellowship 
with the holy God who has not become a partaker of His 
holiness (xii. 10): “Without holiness no man can see God” 
(ver. 14). But all men, and this our Epistle simply assumes, 
are tainted with sin, with one exception, Christ. Sin sur- 
rounds man like a wide, heavy garment, hindering his free 
movement; @yxos and evdreplctatos daaptia, it is called 
xii. 1, that is, a hindrance, something clinging close which 
we must put off (cf, x. 11, the expression mepiedety duaptias) ; 1 


1 The question about the origin of sin is not considered here any more 
than in other parts of the New Testament, apart from Paul; but the 
common biblical designations of it as dwecepria, ddinia, kvoula, TapeBcots, 
rapanxon, Travacbes, decisively exclude God from it, 
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and the presupposition throughout is that before Christ and 
without Him, no man can do so, no man can reach perfection, 
that is, the eternal goal. Man without Christ performs épya 
vexpa (vi. 1, ix. 14); that is, as the context shows, not outer 
works of the law, but sinful works, works which do not con- 
tain the true life, but spring from spiritual death, estrange- 
ment from God. As already, according to Old Testament 
notions, the dead body defiles, so these dead works defile the 
conscience (ix. 14); but with a conscience defiled a man 
cannot joyfully draw near to God (x. 22). Unless some 
atonement interpose, the man comes under righteous retribu- 
tion, eternal judgment and destruction (ii. 2, vi. 2, x. 29). 
For through death he falls into the hands of him who hath 
the power of death, the devil (ii 14). This is the one 
passage in which the devil is mentioned in our Epistle; and 
he is, as we see, conceived here as the uniform ungodly 
principle in which sin and evil meet, as the power of physical 
and moral corruption which Christ is to destroy (katapyijon), 
which opposes the divine desire for man’s sanctification and 
salvation. In ix. 27, death is conceived simply as the end 
of life appointed for man by God, and is distinguished from 
the judgment which follows; but that does not prevent its 
being perpetuated as dmwddeva (x. 39) in the case of those 
who are condemned in judgment, and in this sense manifestly 
it is (ii, 14) united with the devil. The devil has To kpdatos 
tov Gavarov; that is, he makes use of death as his mighty 
instrument for getting the unredeemed completely and per- 
manently in his power, that is, for destroying them, and 
already by anticipation alarms them with this, so that 
“through fear of death they are all their life in bondage,” 
that is, have to spend their life in slavish fear. Not that 
the author considered all pre-Christian men as mere slaves to 
the fear of death; they have the counterpoise of faith and 
hope notwithstanding sin. He appropriates the Old Testa- 
ment distinction of sins of ignorance and sins of presumption 
in order to do justice to the great spiritual differences in the 
pre-Christian world, and avoid the notion of an undistin- 
guished corruption of that world. In the Old Testament, 
sins of presumption, that is, conscious ungodliness and 
rebellion against God’s commandments, exclude all atonement, 
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and are punished with death (iii, 15,19, x. 28f.). On the 
other hand, sins of mere weakness and ignorance (acGéve.a, 
iv. 15, v. 2, vil, 28; Ta Tod Aaod ayvonpara, ix. 7) permit 
of atonement and forgiveness, that is, do not make eternal 
salvation impossible, and do not exclude a covenant relation 
with God for the earthly life (xi. 16: “God is not ashamed 
to be called their God”). And so there have been pious men 
from the beginning of the world, notwithstanding the uni- 
versality of sin, who have walked in faith and obedience 
towards God with their eye fixed on the eternal home, and 
who therefore in a relative sense were righteous, God-pleasing 
men (xi, 4—7). And for that very reason, even in the very 
early period, God was able to give a promise to men even 
though they were sinful, such as Abraham and his seed, 
which in its deeper sense refers not to an earthly, but to the 
heavenly inheritance (xi. 8—16). 


§ 6. THE OLD AND THE NEW COVENANT 


This same promise henceforth runs through the entire 
Old Testament in various forms; and even in the New Testa- 
ment, as concerns its aim, we have no other gospel than the 
pious of the old covenant had (iv. 2, 6, ix. 15, x. 36). But 
the question is as to the power of attaining this goal of pro- 
ducing the nature in which men alone can be partakers of 
its fulfilment. With this end in view God enters with the 
seed of Abraham into those closer historical relations which 
we are accustomed with our Epistle to call the .old and 
new covenants. The old covenant, concluded at Sinai amid 
sublime and terrifying signs of nature which illustrated the 
unapproachable holiness of God in contrast with the sinful 
people (xii. 18—21), was a first step in leading humanity to 
the eternal goal; for if “ without holiness no man can see 
God” (xii. 14), was it not necessary that man be first of all 
made sensible of the absolute seriousness of God’s command- 
ment, and of the full desert of punishment for its trans- 
gression ? (ii. 2). But our author does not pursue the path 
which from this point would have enabled him to show the 
revealed moral law to be the precondition of salvation ; he 
keeps, as already noted, all but exclusively to the ritual side 
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of the law and the Levitical worship. The ritual law in a 
sense gives him more than the moral law; it not merely 
reminds him of the divine holiness and human sin, but it 
indicates the way in which the latter can be blotted out and 
the former satisfied. The very kernel of the Levitical legis- 
lation is the idea of atonement. But the weakness and 
insufficiency (a4oOevés Kat avwderés) of the Old Testament 
religion is shown precisely in this point (vii. 18); it can in 
symbol represent the taking away of sin and the cleansing 
of the conscience, but it cannot really secure them. All 
these Old Testament arrangements belong to the sphere of 
sense and sensuous externals. The tabernacle is an ayo 
xoopuxov, and the ordinance peculiar to it an évToAy capKivn 
(ix. 1, vii. 16); things which concern the higher world and 
the inward life of man are here translated into earthly and 
external signs according to the very nature of symbol. 
These Old Testament holy places and institutions of atone- 
ment have therefore a spiritual sense; they are b7ddevypa 
ToV éTroupavioy, a cKIA TOY pEeAdOVT@Y ayabay (viii. 3—5, 
x. 1), though not their exact likeness (eéxov); but they have 
no spiritual power. How could the blood of calves, bulls, or 
he goats take away sin or purify a human conscience (x. 4, 
11); how could priests who were themselves sinful, and in 
need of reconciliation, reconcile their equals with God? (vii. 
27, 28). The constant succession of ever new priests, the 
constant repetition of ever new sacrifices, contained the con- 
fession of spiritual inefficacy (x. 1, 2). It is only a yearly 
reminder of sin (x. 4), or a sensuous (Levitical) purification 
(ix. 13), which takes place, not a TeAe/wous, not a guiding of 
man to his destined aim (vii. 19, ix. 9). From all this the 
Old Testament ordinance of God can only be a provisional 
one (mpoayotdoa, vil. 18), which points beyond itself to a 
more perfect and a more effectual. And that is abundantly 
confirmed by the prophetic contents of the Old Testament, 
on which with the ritual law our author lays chief’ stress, 
and which by use of the methods of exposition described 
above he discovers in particular in the Psalter. That God 
did not mean to rest with the old covenant, but wished to 
found a more perfect and abiding one, He finds in the 
prophet Jeremiah in the classic passage xxxi. 31-34, which 
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our Epistle in vill. 8-13, x. 16, 17, emphasises. This 
passage, in the strictest sense prophetic, gives the author not 
only the idea of the new covenant (d:aOnKn véa, xii. 24, 
because it is recent; «ayy, ix. 15, because it is of a different 
character from the old), but also describes its chief char- 
acteristics; in it the law of God is to be written on the 
heart, the knowledge of God to become a common possession, 
and sin to be forgiven. There is in it petabects vomov, an 
alteration of the law (vi. 12) in virtue of which its ethical 
content gets justice, while from its outward nature the 
statutory, the ceremonial remainder, falls away. A second 
favourite passage of the author is Ps. ex. 4: “The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedec.” By interpreting this psalm, with 
his whole age, in a directly Messianic sense, he finds the 
most expressive image of the Messiah, through whom the 
covenant is to be established, in that mysterious priest-king 
before whom (Gen. xiv.) Abraham bowed himself in homage. 
And, at the same time, the words of the psalm, all the more 
weighty by the form of the oath, yield to him the solemn 
declaration of God, that the Old Testament order of priests 
and high priests is to be replaced by another and a more 
perfect which shall endure for ever (v. 6, 10, vii. 1-28). A 
similar declaration about the expiatory sacrifice which corre- 
sponds to this New Testament high priesthood is gained by 
the author from the passage Ps. xl. 7-9, taken in a Messianic 
sense: “Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire; lo, I 
come: in the volume of the book it is written of Me, To do 
Thy will, Thou hast prepared for Me a body.”! ‘The writer 
of our Epistle by taking these words as a declaration of 
Messiah when coming into the world, and by keeping to the 
wording of the Septuagint, which departs from the original 
text in the closing statement, finds here the evidence that 
the old covenant with its sacrifices is to be abolished in 
favour of a new one (dvaipei TO mpaTov, iva 10 SevTEpov 
atjon), and that the sacrifice of this new covenant is to 
consist of an act of infinite obedience of the Messiah towards 
God, in His self-surrender, in the sacrifice of His body pre- 
pared for Him for this very purpose (x. 5-10), Finally, the 


1 Tn the original text, “ Mine ears hast Thou bored.” 
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passage Ps, xcv. 8-11 is to him significant; it supplies him 
with the proof that the original promise of God regarding 
the entrance of believers into His own blessed rest was not 
yet fulfilled in the old covenant, but is reserved for a later 
period. On the seventh day of creation God rested from His 
works (Gen. ii. 2, 3), and He has promised to His own a 
share in this blessed rest of His. That seemed to be ful- 
filled when the people of the Old Testament covenant entered 
into their inheritance in the land of promise; but it only 
seemed so; they did not find there the rest and blessed peace 
of God. On the contrary, as the history records, and as Ps. 
xev. reminds us, God then declared: “They shall not enter 
into My rest.’ Now, when God’s voice in the psalm con- 
tinues, “ To-day, if ye will hear My voice, harden not your 
hearts, like those to whom I was forced thus to speak,” it is 
clear to the author that a rest is still reserved for the people 
of God; that after the time of the Old Testament wanderings 
in the wilderness, God appointed a new “ to-day” on which 
it is possible to become partakers of His promise,—the “to- 
day,’ when the gospel of the new covenant is preached. 
Now therefore, but now finally, has come the decisive time of 
salvation (iii. 7—iv. 11). To us these are strange because 
Jewish ways of expressing the fundamental Christian idea, 
that what God symbolically represented in the Old Testament 
but did not realise, has its truth and reality in Christ the 
Mediator of the new, perfect, and eternal covenant of God 
with humanity. 


CHAPTER IIT 


THE SON OF GOD AND MEDIATOR OF THE NEW 
COVENANT 


§ 1, CurtsToLOGICAL PECULIARITY OF THE EPISTLE 


The entire devotion of our Epistle is offered to Him 
whom God from eternity has appointed to be the Mediator of 
the new covenant, and who has recently fulfilled this calling 
m time in order to continue it in eternity. But the 
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Christology of our Epistle is specially remarkable from the 
fact that it emphasises the true humanity of Christ more clearly 
and consciously than any other New Testament writing, and 
yet on the basis of this assertion builds up superhuman 
declarations which go beyond those of any other New Testa- 
ment teacher. The simple historical name Jesus is to the 
author the most familiar, though the name Christ has also 
become to him a proper name. A favourite designation is 
the name Son (of God), vios without the article; but this 
name wavers between a historical or theocratic and a meta- | 
physical sense. First of all, under the name “Son” (i. 1) we 
meet with the historical Christ—as distinguished from the 
prophets—as a last organ of revelation in time ; but after the 
mention of His exaltation the discourse immediately proceeds 
to designate Him as the Mediator of the creation of the world, 
and unites it (ver. 3) with historical utterances about Him of 
such a speculative character that one receives the impression 
of a superhuman being. Again, the name Son appears in 
vv. 4, 5 as a name inherited, and consequently received ; 
to which the cpeitt@y yevowevos Tav ayyédwv corresponds, 
and thus the following words which apply to Him directly 
the name eds are explained from the glory of His exaltation 
in which He is to come again (comp. ver. 6, the waruv 
elcayayn). But the author goes on to say (ver. 10), “Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth ; 
and the heavens are the works of Thy hands: they shall 
perish, but Thou remainest; and they shall all wax old as 
doth a garment ; and as a vesture Thou shalt fold them up, and 
they shall be changed: but Thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail,”—-words which seem as if they could only be 
said of God the Father, but are here spoken in reference to 
the Son. The same double aspect of Christ meets us in the 
whole further course of the Epistle. We must consider each 
of the two sides by itself before we discuss the relation of the 
two. 


§ 2. Tar Humanity or JESUS 


Although not a witness of the historical life of Jesus, our 
author is most firmly rooted in the historical tradition of the 
original apostles. He is thoroughly familiar with the several 
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features of the earthly life of Jesus. He knows and treats it 
as familiar to all that “Our Lord” (as of the house of David) 
did not spring from the tribe of Levi, but from that of Judah 
(vii. 14). He alludes to the fact that the preaching “of the 
Lord” was accompanied by signs and wonders, and then by 
communications of the Spirit, by which God bore witness to it 
(ii. 3, 4). He lays emphasis on the contradiction of sinners 
which Jesus had to endure (xii. 3). He knows of Geth- 
semane and Golgotha; he undoubtedly refers to the former 
in the passage (v. 7) about Jesus’ prayers and supplications 
to Him who could deliver Him from death. He is thinking 
of the latter when he brings into prominence how Jesus, 
despising the shame of the cross, suffered death without the 
gates of Jerusalem (xii. 2, xiii, 12). Finally, “God has 
brought again from the dead the great Shepherd of the 
sheep (xiii. 20), and given Him to sit down at His own 
right hand as heir of all things” (i. 2, 3). Ifin all this our 
author simply agrees with the traditions of the Gospels and 
the original apostles, his particular aim beyond this is to 
make prominent in his teaching the humanity of Jesus. For, 
he reasons, only a true and perfect man, belonging to us and 
sharing in all things with us inwardly and outwardly, could 
be our representative with God, could be the High Priest of 
humanity, and so its true and abiding Mediator. His com- 
munion with our sensuous and mortal nature is therefore 
from the first emphasised. ‘“ Forasmuch then as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took 
part of the same” (ii. 14). “He must,” it is further said, “in 
all things be made like unto His brethren, that He might be 
a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to 
God ” (ii. 17); and this, as the closing statement shows, refers 
not merely to His outer form of life, but still more to His 
inner life, which in its features was human. The most 
violent emotions, even strong crying and tears, convulsed Him 
in Gethsemane (v. 7). His relation to God depends upon 
genuine human virtues, “blamelessness” (ix. 14), humility 
(v. 5), piety (v. 7, evAaBea, properly, fear of God), merciful- 

' The interpretation “heard (sc. and delivered) from anguish of soul,” 


which Weizsiicker has preferred in his translation, is in every way 
inadmissible. Cf, Liinemann on the passage, 
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ness and faithfulness towards men (ii. 17, iv. 15), obedience 
and faithfulness towards God (iii. 2, v. 8, x. 5—7), patience 
and trust in God (ii. 13). So far is faith, the fundamental 
relation of man to God, from being foreign to Him, that He 
is set up directly as the grandest example of all faith (xii. 2). 
ven He suffered in the hope of a heavenly compensation 
and reward with regard to the mpoxespévn yapa (xii. 2) like 
all believers, and has then in self-denying and confident 
endurance of the uttermost contradiction of sinners become 
the Captain (a4pynyés) of salvation, the “ Author and Finisher 
of our faith”; that is, He who has preceded us in faith, and 
who at the same time has presented faith in its perfection. 
This genuine human relation to God reaches its climax in 
His praying to God, and being heard for His piety (v. 7). 
The only distinction that remains, then, between Him and His 
brethren, and without which He could not be their true 
High Priest, is His perfect sinlessness. And to this, as in the 
speeches of the original apostles and in the Epistles of Peter, 
attention is very specially called (iv. 15, vii. 26: towodros 
yap npiv Kal erpetrev apyvepeds, datos (pious), dKakos, dulavtos, 
Kexoplopévos amd Tv duapTwA@v). But this sinlessness is 
not a metaphysical attribute, not a being raised above the 
possibility of evil, but a true human innocence, which neither 
excludes the possibility of temptation nor moral development 
and perfection. As to the first point, the author has a 
special interest in insisting on the possibility and reality of 
Christ’s temptation: “For in that He Himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, He is able to succour them that are tempted” 
(ii. 18). Therefore it is said emphatically (iv. 15): “ We have 
not an High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling 
(cvpraOjoar) of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin,” yapls auaptias; without sin 
being in the case, that is, there was no temptation from His 
own evil desires (Jas. i. 14), and none which ever gained 
anything from Him; He was passive to temptations from 
without, which, however, prepared for Him real, but victorious, 
inward conflicts, the climax of which is therefore always 
emphasised as His sufferings (ii. 18). But these very 
temptations complete His moral development and perfection, 
to which attention is nowhere in the New Testament so 
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purposely called. Even He, although a Son of God, could 
not. dispense with the school of obedience, the school of 
suffering, in order to attain perfection: xaémep dv vids, Euabev 
ad’ av érabev thy brraxony, Kal Tehevwbels eyéveTo Taow Tos 
imaxovovew avTe aitios cwtnplas aiwviov (v. 8, 9). Not 
that He had ever been disobedient and needed to learn it; 
but the positive moral perfection, the holy perfection raised 
above all temptation which He needed in order to deliver and 
perfect others, is much more than mere negative innocence 
and sinlessness ; He could only advance from the latter to the 
former by ever harder moral tasks which were imposed upon 
Him, and at last by the hardest demand which could be 
made on His obedience, the absolute self-denial of suffering 
and death. The unique and Godlike height to which He 
rose is therefore both a truly human and moral conquest, the 
reward of a blameless and protracted life conflict, and a free 
gift of God Gi. 2, ii, 5-8, xii. 2). 


§ 3. THE HIGHER CHRISTOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE 


Very different are the declarations of that higher Chris- 
tology which is raised over this simple one of the original 
apostles. If the author, up to this, has satisfied the one 
christological motive which impels him, the point of view of 
the full equality of Christ with us, which makes Him fit to 
be our High Priest before God, another interest, though con- 
nected with this, leads him to apparently opposite declara- 
tions. The Mediator of the new covenant must be as much 
exalted above the angels who mediated the old covenant, as 
the new covenant itself is above the old. In point of fact, 
the Son of God is to the author a pretemporal eternal being. 
He calls Him, in vii. 3, under the symbol of Melchisedec: 
ATATWOP, AmiTwWp, ayEveadOynTOS, pajTe apYHnV wepOv pate 
Sons tédos éyov, This Son has not spoken merely éz’ 
eoxatou Tav nuepov (i. 1), but already in the Old Testament 
Gi. 12, 13, x. 5) It was He who built the Old Testament 


1 We cannot be certain what point of time the author intends in 
xexrnpovouenuey (1.4) and onwepov yeyévunxee oe (ver. 5), whether the reeurrec- 
tion, or the baptism, or the incarnation of the Son. But it still seems to 
me, asin my N. 7, Christol., that the allusion to the baptism, no doubt 
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house of God (iii. 3); nay, He has laid the foundation of the 
heaven and the earth, and upholds them by the word of His 
power (i. 10,13). The loftiest names that human speech 
can furnish are therefore conferred on Him. ‘The name 
kvptos, given now to the Father and now to the Son, is for 
the latter no longer (as in Acts ii. 34 f.) a royal title borrowed 
from Ps. cx. 1—it is without hesitation transferred to the 
Son from Old Testament utterances that refer to God (i. 10). 
Nay, in Old Testament quotations that are applied to Him, 
He is directly called o @eds (i. 8, 9). The name Son there- 
fore is not, as with the original apostles, the name of honour 
of a man chosen and anointed by God, but becomes the name 
of a unique higher being next to God. Only this higher 
being, even in His pretemporal existence, is subordinate to 
God the Father. Asa rule, it is not the Father but simply 
God that is contrasted with the Son; the Godhead therefore, 
in the strict sense, is still reserved for the Father. Even in 
that passage in which the Son is called 0 eds, the Father is 
called His God (6 Oeds cov, i. 9). The Son owes everything, 
even the name of Son, to the freewill of the Father (i. 4); 
even His introduction to the world (i. 6), His bringing again 
from the dead (xiii. 20), how much more His glorious exalta- 
tion; God “hath put all things under His feet” (ii. 5—8), 
hath counted Him worthy of greater glory than Moses (iii. 3). 
This subordination to God certainly brings Him nearer the 
angels and men. In i. 9 the angels appear as His fellows, 
save that He is distinguished by God above them through the 
name Son and all that is connected with it. Just so, He 
appears—even before His assumption of flesh and blood— 
related to men; He is “the Man and Son of Man” who is 
addressed in the eighth Psalm. If Heis called vids, believers 
are also called vuéoé, sons of God (ii. 10, xii. 5, 7, 8), and it is 
strongly emphasised that He, like them, has His origin in God: 
5 re yap ayidfov Kal of dryvafopevor €& évos wavtes (ii. 11). 


well known to the readers, is the most probable. That he had in mind 
an eternal generation in the o7mepov, or that he had no particular meaning 
at all in it, cannot be accepted. 

1 That Abraham and not God is meant by the évcs, as Weiss supposes, 
I hold to be impossible. God is mentioned first and-Abraham only after- 
wards ; but an ambiguous expression is always explained by what precedes, 
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Only He, in contrast with men and angels, is the mpwtdoToxos, 
the firstborn Son of God (i. 6) both in time and rank, in 
which we think of the special privileges of the Hebrew first- 
born. ‘This firstborn is more closely characterised (i. 3) by the 
significant words: bs av dvavyacpa Ths 56Ens Kat Yapaxtip THs 
imoatdcews avTod, Pépwv Te TA TAVTA TO pHpwaTe THS OvvdpEews 
avtod,—an utterance which presents itself as the key of the 
higher Christology of the Epistle. We do not need to seek 
for some new and unheard of structure of ideas and words in 
order to translate the first two expressions, as has frequently 
been done; they are taken, as will be shown, from the then 
current theological speech, and signify reflection or radiation 
of the glory and expression (impress) of the nature of God, 
whereby the synonymity of 6d£a and tmdcracis shows that, 
in both phrases, we have to think of God’s glorious being. 
Both expressions describe the Son as one in whom the glory 
of God is faithfully reflected, in whom God’s hidden nature is 
revealed; they are therefore paraphrases of the same idea 
which Paul (in Col. i 15) expressesin his phrase efkwy Tod 
Qeot Tod aopatov. This describes one who, on the one side 
equal to God, and on the other derived from and dependent 
on Him, is the summing up of all His revelation, and con- 
sequently has to be His instrument in creation as well as 
in salvation. That this being, although dzatvyacua and 
xapaxtTyp are impersonal, is conceived by the author as per- 
sonal, is clear from the reference of the whole utterance to the 
vids; still more clear from the fact that there is ascribed to 
Him an almighty word supporting the universe, and therefore 
personal thinking and willing. 


§ 4. THe OrIGIN AND NATURE OF THIS CHRISTOLOGY 


Whoever remembers the corresponding Pauline utterances 
about the eternal Christ, will have no doubt as: to the origin 
and nature of this higher Christology of our Epistle. Yet it 
will repay us to re-examine here the question about that 
origin. These views could not arise from words of Jesus or 
not by what follows. And besides, as the &y:oféuevor are immediately 


before described as sons of God, the readers could not think of anyone 
hut God in the ¢2 évée, 
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doctrines of the original apostles, for there is no mention in 
them of Jesus as Creator of the world; neither could the idea 
of pre-existence, which applies to the tabernacle or the city 
of God, be applied to the Messiah, or suggest that He was the 
Creator of the world. Attempts have been made to explain 
the author’s doctrine as a conclusion @ posteriori from the 
glory of Jesus’ exaltation; he reasoned that He who could be 
exalted to a position of Godlike dignity must originally have 
had a corresponding nature ;! but that is quite impossible. 
The original apostles never inferred from the exaltation of 
Christ His eternal superhuman glory; but beyond that the 
conclusion that anyone who for the merit and sacrifice of 
His life was raised to a Godlike glory must already have 
possessed this glory before His life history, is a contradiction 
so monstrous that it cannot be ascribed to any reasonable 
man. On the contrary, we cannot mistake here the influence 
of what in the wider sense is called the Logos idea. We do 
not say it is Philo’s Logos idea, which, with the name Logos, 
covers a whole system of half-Jewish, half-Gentile philosophic 
descent ; but we recognise the idea of a principle of revelation 
distinguished from God, and accounting for the creation of 
the world, such as was developed under different figures and 
names from Prov. viii. to Philo and the Chaldean paraphrases, 
in Jewish theology. The same expressions as are used of 
Christ in Heb. i. 3, or others quite similar, are found again in 
the records of this Jewish theologoumenon. In the Book of 
Wisdom the personal codéa is called the dratyaopa dwros 
aidiov Kal Ecomtpov Ths Tod Ocod evepyetas Kal eixwv TIS 
aya0wotvns avtod; in a Chaldean Targum the Shechinah that 
fills the Holy of Holies is called “the brightness of the divine 
glory”; and Philo says of the human pneuma that it is related 
to the Oetos Adyos, that, consequently, it is an amavyacpa Tis 
paxapias dices, and that it is stamped with the seal of God, 
whose xapaxryjp the didios Adyos is.2 Consequently a per- 
sonification of an intermediate principle of divine revelation 
and its first act, the creation of the world, the idea of a 
“reflection and expression” of the hidden God was there 
before Jesus appeared. Could a believing Christian who held 


1So Weiss, NV. 7. Theol. ii. 184. 
2 Of. Riehm, Lehrbegriff des Hebrderbriefs, pp. 410-414 
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such theological views do otherwise than apply this idea to 
Christ 2? Was not Christ the personal revelation of God, His 
image in human form? was not His whole historical appear- 
ance “the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image of 
His person”? That eternal and real idea had taken flesh and 
blood in Him; the Mediator of the perfect revelation and of 
salvation was also the Mediator of the initial revelation, the 
creation of the world. This rediscovery of the Logos in Jesus 
made it easy to apply the name Son to both, and to recognise 
the double character of the Logos as Archetype of the world 
and as Archetype especially of man! Just as Jesus in Old 
Testament religious phraseology was the Son of God simply, 
so also was the Logos in the speculative metaphysical sense of 
the word—Philo expressly calls Him the vids Geod tpwtoyovos 
or mpeoBvtatos ; and as Jesus calls Himself the Son of Man, 
and is described by Paul as the second Adam, as the Man 
from heaven, or heavenly Man; so Philo calls the Logos the 
avOpwiros ovpdvios, because the world has in man as the 
microcosm its centre of gravity, the idea of the world must be 
especially in the ideal of humanity. That even the latter 
idea, the idea of the archetypal Man, is not unknown to our 
Epistle, is proved not only in the passage (ii. 6) in which the 
author applies to Christ words which in Ps. viii. referred to 
man as such; but still more is it proved by his whole con- 
ception of Christ as the dpynyés of humanity to the eternal 
goal, as the high-priestly representative of humanity before 
God. The two sides of the Son’s equality with God and sub- 
jection to God are for the author united in the image of the 
archetypal Man who is to lead many brethren to glory; for, 
as we have already been reminded in Pauline Christology, the 
image of God is in the biblical view (Gen. i. 27) the original 
likeness of humanity. 


§ 5. COMPATIBILITY OF THE TWO Moprs or VIEW 


Whether the two Christologies thus brought together, 
the original apostolic and the speculative, formally agree with 
each other, is another question. One can easily understand 
the judgment of Schwegler, that an unsolved and insoluble 

1 Cf. above, p. 82f. 
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christological contradiction runs through our Epistle, for how 
can the Eternal and Perfect “learn and be perfected in time ” ? 
It has indeed been pointed out that in the passage (v. 8) 
the xalmep Ov vios . . . Ewabev tHv traxojy indicates a 
combination in the author’s mind of the two sides of his 
Christology ; and certainly he has not left the contrast of the 
eternal and the temporal unrelieved. The transition of the 
one into the other lay for him in the assumption of flesh and 
blood (ii. 14). By representing the Son as made for a short 
while lower than the angels, he had to think of Him as trans- 
lated from the kingdom of heavenly existence into that of 
earthly development. But does that solve for us the enigma ? 
That a personality eternally perfect, in His divine nature 
untemptable and perfect, should attain perfection through 
temptation in time; that the Creator and Preserver of the 
world should believe, pray, and die like a man,—is a contra- 
diction for our thought, and no kind of Kenotic theory can 
succeed in solving it. Besides, in attributing such a theory 
to him one would thrust upon the author a foreign idea (an 
absurdity); our Epistle does not, like those theories, start 
from trinitarian presuppositions, and his Bpayd te rap’ 
ayyéXous éXaTToUcPar means a decrease of honour, the 
transition to a more humble position in the world, but by 
no means a giving up of that divine nature which does not 
even belong to the angels. The difficulty of the Christology 
of our Epistle lies in this, that the author with naive biblical 
realism from the first personified the Logos; but undoubtedly 
he never felt the difficulty which this created, because his 
thought, like all the thought of antiquity, was not directed to 
the idea of personality and its preconditions. Just as the 
Platonist who believed in a pre-existence of the human 
pneuma had not the least hesitation in representing the 
spiritual personality, already perfect in itself, as developed in 
the body, so and not otherwise has he reasoned in making the 
Son of God a pre-existing pneuma. For us, on the contrary, 


1Qur author possibly conceived the human soul as likewise pre- 
existent, and had this before him as another likeness in principle between 
men and their eternal Head. As God, in xii. 9, is called rarnp ray wvev- 
vero, and in this, as in xii, 23, the existence of human ryevwara is indi- 
cated, it is natural to assume that the author, in accordance with his view 
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the difficulty, long neglected, is removed in a very simple way. 
We now know that the Logos is not a second divine person, 
but a theological idea due to the thought of post-canonical 
but pre-Christian times afterwards applied to Jesus by men 
such as our author; it is a deep and true idea, but only an 
idea, which obtains personal existence by being realised in 
Christ. It does not therefore hinder His personal develop- 
ment and growth, learning, struggling, and being made 
perfect, but actually in all this it is realised. Though our 
author was not able to distinguish between an idea bearing 
personal features and an actual historical personality, we must 
not treat this imperfection of his theological thinking as a 
revelation about the nature of God which mocks our thought. 
Our Epistle itself treats its Logos idea as a_ theological 
element which one can make use of or not; alongside of the 
theological view that God created the world by His Son and 
rules it by His almighty word, that is, does not Himself 
directly interfere with it, there stands in the Epistle the 
simpler biblical view that God created the world by His own 
impersonal almighty word,—ictet voodpev xatnptic@as Tods 
ai@vas pyar Ocod (xi. 3; cf. xi. 10),—and that He Himself, 
in the more direct way, governs it even in relation to the 
person and history of Christ (i. 1, 6, ii. 8, 10). Even in the 
much quoted passage (iv. 12 f.) the word of God, which 
penetrates and judges the world, is placed as impersonal 
beside the idea of the personified Logos. It is clear that if 
the word of God by which the world is created, ruled, and 
judged is not a person, then the pre-existent Son by whom all 
this is also said to be done can only be another personifica- 
tion of the same idea. Two distinct modes of thought there- 
fore run through our Epistle, the simple religious view of the 
original apostles, and the scholastic, theological view of the 
author; and his higher Christology is simply the attempt, 


of a twofold creation of the world, a spiritual and a sensuous, conceived 
the human ryedee as existing before it became partaker of flesh and blood. 

1 Weiss, NV. 7. Theol. ii. 186, takes his stand on the observation of this 
fact when he denies that the Logos idea underlies our Epistle. As if the 
same fact could not be noticed also in the Gospel of John, where the use of 
the Logos idea is beyond all question. And as if declining to explain Heb. 
i. 3 by the Logos idea would cause the contradiction with xi. 3 to vanish. 
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not even thoroughly carried out, to explain by the current 
theology the secret of the human personality of Jesus, which 
lies in its unique relation to God and the world. This 
attempt, in which our author agrees with Paul and John, had, 
of course, great value, and gave great satisfaction to the first 
readers of his Epistle and the following centuries; but it is 
not a universally authoritative element of divine revelation, 
and it is also quite unknown to the synoptic evangelists and to 
James and Peter. And indeed our author by his speculative 
Christology has added nothing to the human historical Christ, 
as preached by the Synoptists and the original apostles, which 
could make Him in any higher measure our Saviour. If we 
take away from our Epistle that higher Christology, and leave 
only those utterances which refer to the earthly life and the 
exaltation which grew out of it, this Christ—as the following 
chapter will prove—would lack nothing necessary to His 
being our perfect High Priest. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 


§ 1. THe Hicu-PriestLy OFFICE IN RELATION TO THE 
PROPHETIC AND KINGLY 


That our author, in his Christology, with all its speculative 
loftiness, has no desire to overstep the fundamental idea of 
the archetypal humanity, is confirmed by the fact that the 
notion of the High Priesthood dominates his view of the work 
of Christ. For this idea of the high priest, that is, of the 
atoning representative of sinful humanity with God, requires 
a human being, though, of course, one who is unique among 
his fellows, and the author could not regard as a true Saviour 
one who was not essentially human, but something else. 
And whether from his own theological bias, or because of the 
task imposed upon him by his readers, the author compre- 
hends the significance of Jesus’ saving work almost wholly 
in this idea. Allusions to what we call the prophetic and 
kingly offices of Christ are not, indeed, entirely wanting. 
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The Epistle begins with the revealing and teaching activity of 
Jesus (i. 1, ii. 3), and calls Him, with reference to this, the 
aT 00 TONGS Kal dpyLepeus THs Oporoylas judy. The conclusion 
of the new covenant must, of course, precede the announce- 
ment of its content, and the founding of salvation must go 
before a new word of revelation; but that to the author is 
simply an introduction to the decisive work of salvation. 
On the other hand, his peculiar conception of Christ’s high- 
priestly office involves to some extent the kingly also. To 
him Christ’s High Priesthood consists, not merely in once 
offering Himself upon the cross, but much more in constantly 
representing the Church in heaven, and so in a sense it con- 
tains Christ’s kinghood. The latter finds expression only 
incidentally, as in an Old Testament quotation (i. 8) where 
mention is made of the divine throne of the Messiah and the 
sceptre of His kingdom, or where the Risen One is called 
(xiii. 20) “the great Shepherd of the sheep.” But commonly 
the sitting at the right hand of God,—repeatedly mentioned, 
—which in idea must be the expression of His kingly glory, 
is rather ascribed by our author to Christ the High Priest 
(Nill xl 2): 


§ 2. THE SYMBOLICAL AND THE TRUE HIGH PRIESTHOOD 


The author naturally borrowed from the Old Testament 
the idea of the High Priesthood as the designation of that 
which really makes Jesus our Saviour, and the task he had 
undertaken for his readers made it incumbent on him to 
enter into a detailed proof of the High Priesthood of Christ 
from the Old Testament. As he exhibits on the one hand 
that Jesus satisfied the formal requirements of the High 
Priesthood, he displays on the other the uniqueness and 
perfection with which He realises that idea by insisting on 
the distinction between Him and the high priests of the Old 
Testament. In the first place, he emphasises the fact that a 
high priest must really belong to those he has to represent 
before God, so as to sympathise with them in a spirit of 
tender mercy (ueTpromadetv, cvp7rabeiv), that is, he must be 
a man among men; this enables him to place the humiliation 
of Christ, from His birth to His death, before his readers in 
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a true light (iv. 15, v. 1-3). Secondly, a high priest cannot 
appoint himself, but must be appointed by God (v. 4); hence 
the high priests of the Old Testament were ordained by God 
after the order of Aaron, but Jesus after a higher order, 
the order of Melchisedec (Ps. cx. 4). The superiority of this 
to the Levitical appears in two points; first, that in Ps. cx. 
it is confirmed by an oath, that is, it is declared to be 
unchangeable, as distinguished from the transitory Levitical ; 
and second, that Abraham, the ancestor of Levi, and thus also 
of Aaron, bowed before Melchisedec, and gave him tithes 
(vii. 1-23). The third and most peculiar feature of the high 
priest is that he has to offer sacrifices for the sins of the 
people on the great Day of Atonement, the body of which 
sacrifice must be burned without the camp or the holy city, 
but with the blood of which he enters the Holiest of all to 
sprinkle it, and make the atonement, as it were, acceptable 
in God’s sight. Jesus has done that by the sacrifice of Him- 
self, by having His body nailed to the cross outside Jerusalem 
(xii. 11, 12), and then by entering, in virtue of His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, into the heavenly Holiest of all, in order 
to plead the worth of His sacrifice before God for ever 
(ix. 6-14). The differences contained in this analogy between 
Jesus and the high priests of the Old Testament are no less 
made prominent. In the first place, the Old Testament high 
priests are sinful men, who must first offer sacrifices for their 
own sins, before they can represent the people before God. 
But this true High Priest is holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners (vii. 26-28). In the second place, 
those high priests can only offer animal sacrifices whose blood 
cannot possibly take away sin; and these impotent sacrifices 
must, for that very reason, be repeated every year; and the 
priests, who are mortal men, must, in like manner, ever succeed 
one another. But Jesus has offered Himself, not in virtue 
of a perishing animal soul, but in virtue of an eternal spirit 
which was in Him (ix. 14), and “not according to the law of 
a fleshly commandment, but according to the power of an 
endless life” (vii. 16), so that His self-surrender issued, not 
in the destruction of His life, but in resurrection and glorifica- 
tion, and so His sacrifice is an effectual and at the same time 
an imperishable sacrifice offered once for all, and needing no 
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repetition (x. 1-14, vii. 23, 24, ix. 11,12). With this is 
connected the third point, that those Old Testament priests 
and sacrifices belonged to the kingdom of the sensible (odpé) 
and symbolical (éiédevypa, oxed), but Christ and His sacrifice 
to the kingdom of spirit and of truth. Here only has a holy 
human life been truly surrendered to God for the brethren, 
and therefore here only has a Son of Man “ passed through 
the heavens” (iv. 14), and been able to make His way to 
God, and into the eternal world of perfection; therefore He 
can now mediate between God and man, and as the fore- 
runner of His race, as the leader of salvation (vi. 20, u. 10), 
He can bring His brethren to God and His eternal kingdom. 
This wide separation between fleshly symbols and a spiritual 
fact and truth which fulfilled all such symbols must now 
euide us in a more thorough investigation of the doctrinal 
ideas, and must put us on our guard against turning spiritual 
conceptions into fleshly, because of their figurative Old Testa- 
ment, form. How high our author really stands above the 
sensuous views of the Old Testament, notwithstanding his 
strict belief in inspiration, may be seen in the fact that in 
order to attain a full view of the saving work of Christ he 
sets the Mosaic covenant sacrifice at Sinai alongside of the 
Old Testament order of high priests and Day of Atonement 
(ix. 19-26), and then, playing upon the double sense of the 
word dvajxn (covenant and testament), finds an emblem of 
the work of salvation even in the legal relation of death and 
testament (ix. 15,16). If we divest his doctrinal idea of its 
figurative Old Testament form, which thus did not satisfy 
even himself, we shall find his idea to be that, in virtue of 
the completion of His life in suffering and death, Christ has 
become the founder of a new relation between God and man 
which is infinitely exalted above that of the Old Testament, 
and is the only perfect and saving one; He is the only and 
abiding Mediator of a true and blessed communion between 
God and man. We get the details as to the how and the 
why when, following the author, we give attention first to 


the sacrifice once for all, and then to the abiding Priesthood 
of Christ. 
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§ 3. THE QUESTION OF THE ATONING SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 


As to the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, which our 
author more than any other writer of the New Testament 
applies to the death of Jesus, the twofold comparison with 
the Mosaic sacrifice of the covenant and the high-priestly 
sacrifice of atonement creates no difficulty. The covenant 
sacrifice (Ex. xxiv.) certainly means in particular the ratifica- 
tion or sealing of the old covenant, and this is the very 
meaning which our author urges in his argument from the 
relation of death and testament (ix. 16-22). This is of im- 
portance, as it means that to him the new covenant was not 
established by the shedding of Christ’s blood, and wrung, as 
it were, from God, but was simply confirmed by that blood, 
after having been announced by Jesus and His gospel,—just 
as the old covenant had been by the angels and Moses. 
Moreover, that covenant sacrifice, with the blood of which 
Moses sprinkled the people and the sanctuary, had also an 
atoning significance, as 1t symbolically removed the sin which 
separated the people from God, and whose darkening stain 
must also be taken away from the sanctuary. And so we 
are led to the idea of the atoning sacrifice, which is more 
closely expressed in the offering of the high priest on the 
great Day of Atonement. It would, however, be useless to 
plunge into the uncertain questions of Old Testament theology 
about this, as we cannot know whether that conception of the 
expiatory sacrifice reached by this or that investigator of the 
Old Testament to-day was shared also by our author. The 
idea of “expiation,” (AdoKeo@ar, has without doubt the same 
significance to him as to Paul, viz. to cover, blot out, undo 
sin in the eyes of God; and the atoning sacrifice is regarded 
by him, just as by Paul in Rom. iii. 25,as a means graciously 
offered by God Himself whereby man may approach Him 
again, notwithstanding sin. But the question which we have 
to settle here is whether the process of the New Testament 
reconciliation is to be conceived as taking place outside the 
sinful man and between Christ and God only, or as affecting 
the man first, and only thus coming to have worth in the 
sight of God. Our doctrinal tradition points to the first, as 
it sees the reconciliation in the punishment of sin vicariously 
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borne by Christ; but Paul points to the latter, who finds in 
Christ the tkaotypiov dia miotews, that is, a means of 
reconciliation which satisfies God only because it calls forth 
in man faith, on the strength of which God can justify (Rom. 
iii. 26). The question cannot be decided by the one passage 
in our Epistle in which the word ‘Adoxeo@as appears (ii. 17); 
in order to answer it we must consider whether the only 
immediate effect of Christ’s death, which the author recognises, 
is the remission of guilt obtained from God, or at the same 
time a breaking of the power of sin in man as the presupposi- 
tion of this remission. That the remission of guilt, the 
forgiveness of sin, cannot be excluded from the effects, is 
evident from the idea of (Aadoxec@at, which implies a becom- 
ing tAews to God again, and appears elsewhere in our Epistle, 
especially in the fact that the effect of Christ’s death is 
repeatedly related to the cuvetdyots, in which sin can only be 
represented as a sense of guilt (ix. 14, x. 22). But the 
question is, whether this blotting out of guilt in the conscience 
is conceived apart from a change in the will, which is the 
presupposition of forgiveness with God, That this is not the 
case is shown, first of all, by the expression adaupety or 
Tepierelv awaptias,abérnors THs duaptias (ix. 26, x. 4 and 11), 
which can indeed be applied merely to apeous (ix. 22, x. 18), 
but they suggest a wider sense. How surprising the repeated 
assertion would be that the Old Testament sacrifice could not 
take away sin, if the point in question was only the remission 
of guilt! (x. 4 and 11). Why should divine ordinances such 
as the Old Testament expiatory sacrifice not be able to impart 
the comfort of forgiveness to those who made a believing use 
of them? It is very different if the question is not about 
this comfort only, but about an inner transformation at the 
same time to be expected from the sacrifice. But the final 
answer must be found in some other descriptions of the effect of 
Christ’s death which our Epistle sets alongside of (NacKxerOat,— 
the concepts cabapifew (or pavtifer Oar), ayidfew, and tedevody. 


§ 4. Tue Concerts xa@apiferv, ayidfeuw, AND Tedevodv 


First of all, xaOapifeuv, as an effect of the Saviour’s death, 
stands, in ix. 22, as an equivalent to decors, and so at all 
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events it includes the purification of the conscience from 
guilt. It is used likewise, in x. 2, of those who have no 
more cuveidnois dpapti@y, and, in x. 22, the synonymous 
pepavticpévovs is found in the same way united with tas 
Kapdias amo cuvedncews trovnpds. But this emphasis on 
deliverance from guilt does not exclude the thought of a 
contemporaneous purification of the heart from what causes 
the sense of guilt, that is, the ruling power of sin, and the 
passage i. 3 favours this, in which the entire effect of Christ’s 
death, which at all events is not limited to deliverance from 
guilt, is expressed by the words ca@apicpov Tov dpaptidv 
wolnodpuevos, Still more important seems the passage ix. 13, 
14: ef yap 76 aiwa tpayov Kal tavpov Kal omdd0s Sapdrews 
pavtiovea Tovs Kexowwpévors ayraber mpos THv Ths capKcs 
KabapoTnta, ToT@~ paddov TO aiua tod Xpictod, ds Sua 
TVEvpaATOS aiwviou éavTov TpoonveyKey dwopov T@ Dea, 
Kalapiet tiv ovveldnow vuav amo vexpav Epywv Eis TO 
Aatpevey Oe@ ovr. Here xaGapie? is synonymous with 
ayiafer, which, as we shall see in its New Testament applica- 
tion, describes, at all events, a moral influence on man; but 
beyond this the consideration is thrust upon us that the 
conscience is only purified from “dead works,” that is, from 
sinful deeds, when it not merely experiences pardon, but when 
these works are put an end to; and this view is confirmed by 
the closing words, “to serve the living God,” which describe 
the opposite of the “dead works,” and are the positive effect 
of the xa@apifev.1 But no decision can ever be won from 
the idea of xafapifev by itself, though such a decision does 
lie in the synonyms dydfe and tercodv. We find ayiafewv 
in our Epistle, now in the Old Testament and symbolical, and 
‘now in the New Testament and actual sense; of course the 
latter only has importance for our question. Since the 
aywotns of God, to the attainment of which God educates 
man by trials (xii. 10), and the dyacpos, the sanctification 
without which no man ean see God (xii. 14), have undoubtedly 
their ethical sense, the verb dyidfecv must also be conceived 
in the same sense. Our Epistle distinguishes in the same 
way as Paul between dyidfeoai, as a progressive require- 

1 Cf, 1 John i. 9, where xadapifew likewise stands before actual puri- 
fication from sin. 
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ment of the Christian life (ii. 11, x. 14), and sjysacpévoy 
elvat, as a single fundamental experience in Christ (x. 10, 29). 
That cannot rest on any twofold understanding of the word, 
but can only mean that Christians have to become more and 
more perfectly that which they have already in principle 
become through Christ as the dyiafwy (ii. 11); that is, they 
are sanctified, free from sin in principle, in virtue of His 
death. We do not deny that the remission of sin, or justifica- 
tion, is inseparable from this deliverance in principle from the 
dominion of sin, through which Christians in the New Testa- 
ment are called sjyiacpévot, dytot. That appears in the 
grouping of dydfecOae and Kabapifecbat, xaBapifecfar and 
ddeots, in ix. 22, But the idea which finds expression in 
ayiafey is not that of the taking away of guilt, but of 
cleansing from sin—it is the moral consecration of man 
according to the divine image (1 Pet. i. 15, 16); and if this 
is its root meaning, then the synonymity of dyidfew and 
xalapifew favours the notion that the idea of moral purifica- 
tion is not excluded from the latter expression. The most 
peculiar expression by which our Epistle describes the effect 
of Christ’s death is TeXevwous, TeXecodv. Though the literal 
sense of the word is to lead a man to the goal, yet even it is 
once employed by the author to describe the effect of Christ’s 
death in principle. When it is said (x. 14): Jesus has by 
one sacrifice “perfected for ever” them that are being 
sanctified, the word teAevodv manifestly has the sense of a 
virtual, not of an actual effect, as believers have neither at 
once become perfectly righteous (xii. 23), nor will be so here 
below. The author means that in the sacrifice of Christ 
there lies the full power and possibility of leading to per- 
fection those who will allow themselves to be sanctified by it 
(their actual imperfection is recognised by the present dytafo- 
fevot), This may explain the still more surprising expression 
in ix. 9, cata ovveldnow tTeretO@oar; the reference is to the 
Old Testament worship, whose animal sacrifice could not make 
a man conscious of having really attained sanctification, or of 
having been delivered from sin. The phrases—also vii. 19, 
x. 1, “The Old Testament law and sacrifice could make nothing 
perfect, or could not perfect him who with them drew near 
(to God) ”—can have no other meaning than the inability of 
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these things to lead a man seeking God to the goal of a holy 
fellowship with God. It is certainly very tempting to inter- 
pret an expression such as cata ovveidnow Ttedevoby in the 
sense of the Pauline justification, and the element of remission 
of guilt is undoubtedly here in principle included in the 
Terelwors ; but it was a grave blunder to assert that the idea 
of teAeiwots in our Epistle corresponds accurately to the 
Pauline conception of d:xcaiwors for what has the idea of 
Tedelwots in common with that of dccatwous? The inter- 
pretation of this favourite conception of our author is made 
perfectly certain by the fact that he also applies it to Christ, 
in whose case there can be no thought of a taking away of 
guilt: émpemev yap atta (viz. God) moAdods viovs eis Sdfav 
ayayovTa Tov apynyov ths cwtnplas ab’tav Sia TaOnwdtor 
redecdoat (ii. 10),—xalmep dv vids, Guabev af av érabev tiv 
UTaKonVy, Kal TeACLWOEls eyéveTo TacW altLos GwTNpias aiwviov 
(v. 9),—0 vopos avOparovs Kablotnow apyrepels éyovtas 
aoOéverav, 0 oyos O€ THs OpKwporlas weTa TOV VopmoV vidV Eels 
TOV ai@va TeTEXELwpevov (vii. 28). There can be no doubt 
that in all these cases he is thinking of the moral perfection 
which the sinless Son of God had first to attain in the school 
of suffering, and which first made Him thoroughly fit to be 
our eternal High Priest. But that the word is apphed to 
believers with the same meaning lies not only in the nature 
of the case and in grammar, but is also made clear by the 
passages (v. 14, vi. 1) where tedevorys is opposed to spiritual 
immaturity and incapacity (just as in vi. 28 to moral 
ac@évera), and is confirmed by xii. 23, where mention is 
made of the just made perfect in heaven. The synonymity 
of dyidbeoOas and redctodcOar is therefore once more clear ; 
if without holiness no man can see God, then nothing but 
moral perfection can lead to the goal to which we are called. 
And to the author the death of Jesus has its final significance 
in bringing to man not merely the comfort of forgiveness, but 
in actually delivering him from sin, in sanctifying him—an 
idea which we also found in Paul, though expressed in other 
words. The main distinction is that Paul keeps dialectically 
apart the two sides of the one effect of salvation, the trans- 
formation in principle and the justification once for all, whilst 
1So Weiss, NV. 7. Theol. ii. 214. 
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our author uniformly includes both in the conceptions 
cabapiter, dyrdtew, Tedevobv. Butin his choice of expressions 
which in themselves describe a moral influence and not a 
religious pacification, which indeed, and especially teAevovy, 
can only be applied to the latter by a strained interpretation, 
he betrays how much his main interest is in the moral effect of 
the Saviour’s death. How was it possible for him to refer 
the death of Jesus simply to the justification of the sinner, and 
only to deduce the moral transformation from that justifica- 
tion, when it was through this death, as he insists, that the 
new covenant was to be brought about? The new covenant, 
according to the prophecy of Jeremiah, which is verbally 
quoted in our Epistle (Jer. xxxi. 31-34), consists in God's 
putting His law in the people’s hearts, and writing it upon 
their minds; and only in connection with this are their sins 
to be forgiven, and their misdeeds no more remembered 
(x. 15-17). These, then, are the two immediate results 
which the death of Christ must have, and this is their 
connection. 


§ 5. Taz IDEA OF THE MORALLY EFFECTIVE SACRIFICE 


From all this we can understand the sense in which the 
idea of atonement and the sacrifice of atonement is to be 
applied to the death of Jesus. We are accustomed in atone- 
ment and atoning sacrifice to think of something which takes 
away guilt in God’s eyes, but can exercise no other effect on 
man than the unburdening of his conscience; but if we 
applied this idea of atoning sacrifice to the death of Jesus, we 
should transfer to it the very weakness and impotence of the 
Old Testament sacrifice, in which our Epistle finds the pro- 
found distinction between the shadowy atoning sacrifice of the 
old covenant and the effectual sacrifice of Christ (vii. 18, 
x. 11). The sacrifice of Christ guarantees to our author, 
above all, the comfort of forgiveness, as is manifest from the 
relation of the concepts xa@apifew, dyidfew, Tenevodv to the 
cuveldnots. The blood of Christ it is said, in a fine poetic 
figure (xii, 24), “speaketh better things than the blood of 
Abel” —it cries to Heaven, not for vengeance, but for 
grace. The idea of doAvtpwous in the passage ix. 15— 
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das Oavdtov yevouévoy eis dro tpwow tev éml TH TpeTn 
S:aOikn wapaBdcewv thy érayyedlav AdBwow of KEKANMEVOL 
THs aiwviov KAnpovouias—appears also to be essentially related 
to forgiveness, to the taking away of the debts contracted 
under the old covenant, which stood in the way of men’s attain- 
ing salvation. But everywhere, so far as we see, this 
pardoning effect of the death of Christ is, to our author, only 
the conscious reflex of a cleansing, sanctifying effect which 
the death of Christ exercises on the heart. The blood of 
Christ calls the forgiveness of God down from heaven, yet, 
only for those whom its touch purifies, it is a aiua pavticpod, 
a blood of cleansing which, according to xii. 24, “speaketh 
better things than that of Abel.” The Avtpwaus, drorAvTpaais, 
which, in ix. 15, delivers from the transgressions committed 
under the old covenant, appears, in ix. 12, as redemption 
not merely from guilt, but also from the power of sin, as a 
power of xa@dpous, of sanctification, as an “eternal redemp- 
tion” from the bondage of sin, eis TO Aatpevewy Ged CavTs 
(ver. 14). And in this context the “purifying of the 
conscience” (cuveidnots) must signify more than the experi- 
ence of absolution, which was already possible in the Old 
Testament atoning sacrifice. Along with this it should signify 
the consciousness of a second birth, the deliverance in prin- 
ciple from the power and dominion of sin. But if that be 
so, the act of atonement in the death of Christ cannot consist 
in His expiating the guilt of man before God, and thus making 
forgiveness instead of punishment possible to the eternal 
Father, for that would not explain the cleansing and sancti- 
fying effect on men which the author ascribes to the sacrifice 
of Jesus; the reference would then only be to an immediate 
effect of this sacrifice upon God, and, in consequence of that, 
to a pardoning effect on man. ‘The whole notion of a vicarious 
penal suffering, of an expiation of the punishment of death 
due to man according to God’s righteousness, is unknown to 
our Epistle. No phrase suggests such a view; there is no 
mention of any demand of the divine righteousness, or any 
wrath of God to be propitiated or endured, but the death of 
Jesus is described simply as an arrangement of God’s grace 
(ii. 9); and though it is often repeated that this death was 
endured, ivép #uav, for our advantage, yet the only fitting 
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expression of the idea of substitution, dv7l jay, never occurs 
here. The one passage that may be urged with some show of 
reason in favour of that juridical theory of substitution is (ix. 
28) the Gra mpocevey Gels eis TO TOAAGY aveveycKely duapTias, 
if we take dveveyxéw in the sense of the Hebrew text 
(Isa. liii. 4) as referring to a vicarious “bearing of sin,” that 
is, of its punishment. But our author here, as everywhere, 
does not follow the original text but the Septuagint, which 
had already altered eveyxeivy into dveveyxeiv, bearing away or 
taking away. This alteration, which also appears in Matt. 
vill 17, 1 Pet. ii. 24, makes it possible for our author to 
transform the patient endurance of suffering for others’ sin 
into an active taking them away, a0érnows dpaptias, on which 
stress is laid immediately before (ver. 26). Still more, the 
possibility of that particular doctrine of satisfaction is excluded 
in our Epistle from the first by its circle of ideas. Our 
Epistle, that is to say, knows only, as the Old Testament did, 
the possibility of atonement for sins of weakness (do@eveias, 
ayvonpata, iv. 15, ix. 7), not for mortal sins (éxovelws 
dpaptavew, x. 26). But if mortal sins permit of no atone- 
ment, and if the sins for which Christ died do not deserve the 
punishment of death, His atoning death cannot have been, to 
our author, a vicarious bearing of the punishment of death 
decreed by God. No doubt, according to the teaching of our 
Epistle, not merely men, but God also needs an atonement 
in order to be able to forgive. The symbolical view which we 
have in ix, 23, that even the heavenly holy things—like the 
earthly in the covenant sacrifice at Sinai—must be purified 
trom the stain of sin by the blood of sacrifice, expresses the 
idea that sin has its effect even in heaven, that is, it does not 
merely trouble our relation to God, but also God’s relation to 
us; and therefore some blotting out, or compensation, must 
be found to make it morally possible for God to forgive. But 
our Epistle finds this compensation, not in a vicarious expia- 
tion of the guilt of sin, but in an infinite moral act which 
contains the power of really cleansing from sin, of sanctifying 
and perfecting the sinners who are to be forgiven. That is 
the noblest satisfaction, and, according to the Scriptures, it is 
the only satisfaction which God requires; where the assurance 
is given that sin will pass away in men there is nothing to 
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hinder the Holy One in heaven from forgiving them. But 
that infinite moral act is the self-sacrifice of the sinless Son 
of God upon the cross. It is the perfection of obedience 
towards God, the perfection of mercy towards His brethren, 
and thus on both sides of the spiritual idea it is the perfection 
of a human life united with God, which surrenders itself to 
the most shameful death rather than leave a single point of 
the will of God unfulfilled (x. 9). But this act of perfection 
has established in humanity and history a power which can 
break all sin, can sanctify aud perfect all men; and therefore 
He, who is thus henceforth and for ever perfected, is the high- 
priestly representative of men before God, to Him the eternal 
assurance of their sanctification, to them the eternal assurance 
of their forgiveness. Is it necessary to adduce more special 
proof that this idea of atonement is fundamental in our 
Epistle? We fail to see the wood for the trees if we do not per- 
ceive that our Epistle again and again translates the symbolical 
sayings about the atoning blood of Christ into expressions of 
the highest moral act, éavtdv mpocevéyxas (vii. 27, ix. 14, 
25); it never, in the sufferings of Christ, points to a com- 
pensation, but always to the moral perfection therein attained 
(ii. 10, v. 9, vii. 26 f.); it never puts the centre of gravity of 
Christ’s High Priesthood simply in the sacrifice on Golgotha, 
where, however, it must rest if the traditional theory of satis- 
faction were accepted. Just as Paul bases the reconciliation 
on the death and resurrection of Jesus, our author finds its 
centre in the eternal perfect life of the Crucified in heaven, 
in which He is to the Father the living assurance of the 
sanctification of His brethren, because He is, at the same 
time, their living altos tis owrtnpias (v. 9), their active 
aytd&ov (ii. 11). Finally, some passages which treat of the 
saving death of Jesus without special reference to the high- 
priestly idea confirm our conception. “It became Him for 
whom, and through whom, are all things,” it is said ii. 10, “in 
bringing many sons to glory, to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through suffering.” God therefore did not 
ordain Him to bear the world’s sin, but to be a victorious 
pioneer of salvation for all; and suffering was laid upon Him 
only because it was required for His own perfecting. And in i. 
14 it is said, Christ has taken part in our common human flesh 
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and blood, “that He might through death destroy him who 
has the power of death, and deliver them who, through fear 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’ The 
Son of God appears as a mortal at the head of mortals in 
order to free them from the curse which lies upon them. He 
resists Satan, the world-ruling principle of selfishness and 
destruction, unto death, and thus destroys his power and terror 
with which he holds men in bondage, and changes death from 
being the entrance to a prison to being a gate of entrance to 
eternal glory. That is a self-sacrificing appearance for others, 
but it is not a vicarious penal suffering of one who compen- 
sates; it isa Prince and Hero going into death for His people 
in order to make for them a path to victory and freedom. 


§ 6. THe Hic Priest In HEAVEN 


From all this it already follows that in our Epistle, 
through all apparent differences, there is the same fundamental 
idea of the saving significance of the death of Jesus as in 
Paul; the sacrificial death of Jesus is something dynamic; 
there lies in it the power and possibility of the regeneration, 
justification, and sanctification of all. But this virtual becomes 
actual only by means of the working of the death of Jesus on 
man, an effect which is described in our Epistle as ca@apifeu, 
pavticpos, ayiatev, tedecodv. This dynamic character of 
redemption is sometimes expressed in so many words, as when 
it is said (vil. 21), not that Jesus has saved men, but that He 
calew SvvaTtas Tovs Tpocepyouevous Si adtod; but it is most 
effectively expressed in the fundamental view that the high- 
priestly calling of Christ is first fulfilled in heaven. So much 
does this view prevail in our Epistle, that it has occasioned a 
long theological controversy as to whether the author regards 
the death of Jesus on the cross as belonging to His high- 
priestly office;+ and though, according to the passage ix. 
23-26, and according to the analogy of the Old Testament 
high priest’s office, to which the slaying of the sacrifice 
belongs, this controversy must be settled in the affirmative 
sense, yet there is no doubt that to our author the centre of 
gravity of Christ’s High Priesthood falls—to speak in his 

1 Cf. Riehm, Lehrbegriff des Hebriierbriefs, p. 466 f. 
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figurative language—in the presenting of the sacrificial blood 
in the Holiest of all, in His appearing before the presence of 
God (cf. viii. 1, ix. 12, 14, 23, ete.). It is important to give 
closer attention to this view for the confirmation and com- 
pletion of our understanding of his teaching. It is no play of 
typology, but the earnestness of his doctrinal thought, which 
drives him to it; this high-priestly activity in heaven is just 
the making effectual of what was virtually established in the 
sacrifice upon the cross. The entrance of Jesus into the 
heavenly sanctuary, corresponding to the entrance of the Old 
Testament high priest into the symbolical Holiest of all, is on 
this side of decided significance ; how could Christ open for us 
a way of access into the eternal home, to perfect communion 
with God, unless He Himself had made His way into it? 
This throws a most instructive light upon the ascension of 
Christ, when we understand by it not a visible scene, but the 
mysterious passing of the Risen One into the world of 
perfection. Not that, as is sometimes said, the resurrection 
of Jesus falls into the background in our Epistle; the author 
recognises its significance, even apart from the passage 
xiii. 20, by calling to mind the mvedua aidviov which dwelt 
in Christ, His dévvapus Cwis dxatadvrov, in virtue of which He 
could devote Himself to death without perishing in death 
(vil. 16, ix. 14); but indeed the resurrection of Jesus is to 
him as to the whole New Testament, only the starting-point of 
His perfection and exaltation to God. But in Him, as its 
holy and perfect, loving, and all-embracing representative and 
forerunner, humanity has attained to the eternal goal, which 
hitherto even the best and most pious could not attain, which 
was only now attained through Him even by the Old Testa- 
ment saints (xi. 39, 40); He has entered “within the veil” 
which conceals the Holiest of all from our earthly eyes as the 
apynyos Ths owrnpias for all who become obedient to Him 
(ii. 10, v. 9), as our mpddpopos (vi. 20). But in this heavenly 
sanctuary He is not inactive in the interests of His people. 
On the contrary, His entrance begins His high-priestly activity 
there, His Aectoupyeiy (viii. 2, 6), which consists in His now 
presenting His sacrifice before God’s presence and pleading it 
in the interests of His people, just as the Old Testament high 
priest did. To distinguish and emphasise this second high- 
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priestly act as contrasted with the first, the slaying of the 
sacrifice, that is, the sacrificial death upon the cross, would be 
empty and unmeaning if something essential had not to be 
added to the latter in order to make it effectual. But the 
author cannot find this essential element in the fact that God, 
shut up in His heaven, learns of His Son’s act of sacrifice only 
when He enters heaven in glory. The fact rather is that the 
holy God has the assurance of the sanctification of humanity 
not in that sacrificial performance as such, but in the living 
and now all-prevailing person who offered it. For human 
hearts are “sprinkled with the blood of Christ,” and by that 
are cleansed and sanctified, not as by a law of nature or a 
mere historical tradition, but only by this, that the glorified 
Christ through His living Spirit writes on the heart what He 
has done upon the cross. That is what the author urges in 
vii. 25 as the meaning of the heavenly life of Jesus: é@ev 
Kal cote els TO TavTeres Sivata Tols mpocepyopévous BU 
attod T6 Oe, mavtote Cav eis TO evTuyydvew trép adTor. 
There are two sides of the heavenly activity of the Saviour 
insisted on here which mutually condition each other; one, 
the évtvyydvew applied to God, and one, the coe, turned 
towards men. That évtvyydvew, describing the peculiar task 
of the high priest “who appears in the presence of God” 
(ix. 24), can only be an anthropomorphic image, as the 
original source of all grace, needs no continuous intercession 
in order to be always gracious; it can only consist in the 
imperishable assurance which Christ as the Living One gives 
to the Father, that His people, though still affected with sin 
and weakness, shall be sanctified wholly through Him and 
His blood; and in virtue of that assurance they are already, 
as Paul would say, justified children of God, or as our Epistle 
expresses it, they “can draw near to the holy God through 
Him.” But the exalted Christ can give this assurance to the 
Father only because He is ever active “to save for all time 
those who come unto God through Him,” that is, to apply to 
them the fruit of His death of sacrifice, and to make its 
cleansing and sanctifying power operative in them for their 
tedelwots. For this side of the saving activity of the Exalted 
One turned towards the world our author, of course, has 
nothing corresponding in the example of the Old Testament 
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high priest; but as that example is to him only a means of 
teaching, he has no scruple about exposing its insufficiency, 
and, as above remarked, he introduces kingly features into the 
scheme of Christ’s High Priesthood. Thus he ascribes to the 
eternal High Priest, whose proper office must be a constant 
Aectoupyeiv, a “sitting at the right hand of God,” that is, a 
kingly position and activity for the realising of salvation upon 
earth (vill. 1, x. 12, xii. 2); and he also calls Him “the High 
Priest of good things to come,” who “as Son is set over God’s 
house” (ix. 11, iii, 6); that is, he describes Him as the 
dispenser of all blessings of grace, as governing the family and 
Church of God. And he entirely passes from the high-priestly 
idea when, in xii. 20, he calls Jesus the great Shepherd of 
the sheep; for that is the kingly function of Jesus in virtue 
of which He leads His people to the blessings of grace which 
He has purchased. But even the name of a “Surety” and 
“Mediator of the new covenant” (vil. 22, vill. 6, ix. 15, 
xii. 24) is a more comprehensive one than that of High 
Priest ; it describes Christ as bringing in the perfect and 
happy relation between God and man, first by prophetically 
announcing it, then as a High Priest founding it, and finally as 
a King realising it with His whole person, with His death as 
with His life He answers for the truth of the new covenant. 
These are clear indications that to the author himself the High 
Priesthood of Christ was only an image, and indeed an 
insufficient one, which he used in order to make plain to his 
Hebrew readers the saving activity of Christ which went 
beyond every Old Testament figure; and therefore if we press 
this figure dogmatically we are departing from his intention. 
Nevertheless, the fact that he preferred this to all other names 
and types at his disposal, shows how decidedly, in spite of his 
doctrine of pre-existence, he regards Christ as a man at the 
head of humanity, and how decidedly he regards the centre of 
gravity of Christ’s work as falling, not in that which He 
passively suffered on the cross, but in that which He did in 
death as the perfection of His life, and which thus became an 
imperishable possession for humanity. 
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CHAPTER V 
MEANS AND END OF SALVATION 


§ 1. THe CALL 


How then does the salvation founded in Christ and 
prepared in heaven come to the world? First of all by a 
divine call, by a «Afjous eroupanos (iii. 1), answers our author. 
And by that he, like Peter and Paul, understands not merely 
the coming of the gospel to the man, but the effectual drawing 
of the hearer to the fellowship of salvation; he distinguishes 
between the ev’yyyediouévoe (iv. 2, 6) and the KAjoews 
évroupaviov wéToyot (iii. 1), who are to inherit salvation. Not 
that he ascribed to God an influence excluding human 
freedom; though God, according to xi. 39, has reserved to 
Himself both when and how He will bring His salvation near 
to each, whether on earth as to the readers, or in the other 
world as to the pious of the Old Testament, yet the danger of 
apostasy in which the readers stand manifestly implies that 
the acceptance and keeping of the proffered salvation is 
subject to the free self-determination of man. God, as is 
taught in the arguments of iii. T-13, iv. 7, has appointed to 
every man his day in which he is to hear His voice, a time of 
grace in which the man can accept or reject the proffered 
salvation. God’s eternal purpose of salvation finds application 
in those who accept it (Sour, Oédnua, vi. 17, x. 10); they are 
partakers of the heavenly calling (iii. 1) and heirs of the 
promises (vi. 17); their names are written in heaven (xii. 23). 
The means of the call is, of course, the word of God, that voice 
of which it is said: “ To-day, if ye will hear my voice, harden 
not your hearts.” Though in the passage (i. 1) this word is 
conceived as including the whole range of the history of 
revelation, yet it is distinguished into Old and New Testament 
(iil. 2, 3). The word which calls to salvation is not that which 
was spoken by angels, but that spoken in the Son; not the law 
but the gospel, which because of its saving content is itself 
called in il, 3, tyAcKadTn owrnpia; it is the Kadov Ocod pha, 
as it is called in vii 5, To this word baptism is added as a 
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sign and pledge of the call. It is mentioned in vi. 2 as an 
article of elementary Christian instruction; it is also un- 
doubtedly meant in x. 23 by the Aedovepévor Td cHpa VSarTe 
xaape, a phrase which, according to the context, describes not 
a merely sensible, but a symbolical act, representing in the 
body the cleansing of the soul. What is consummated in the 
receptive hearing of the word, and symbolised and sealed 
in the act of baptism, is the cleansing (xka0apifec@ar or 
ayiafeoPar) by the blood of Christ’s sacrifice. When a man 
hears and submits to the word, and is baptized in the name of 
Jesus, the immortal sacrifice of the eternal High Priest touches 
his heart, disgusts him with his sin, and on that presupposition 
assures him of its full forgiveness; or, to use the words of the 
author, it “cleanses the conscience from dead works, and 
sanctifies the heart to serve the living God” (ix. 14, x. 29). 
That is the “sprinkling of the heart with the blood of Christ ” 
which is spoken of in x. 22, which corresponds to the 
sprinkling of the people in the covenant sacrifice at Sinai; as 
the new covenant, according to Jer. xxxi. 31-34, is to 
bring with it a change of heart and forgiveness of sin, so 
both are united in this effect of the cai SvaOnxn on the 
heart (x. 29). This, therefore, is the moment, not merely 
when the consciousness of guilt is destroyed, but when the 
Holy Spirit enters the heart. Though in vi. 4, x. 29, this is 
named only as a peculiar gift of God in Christ, yet it is 
evident that the writing of the divine law on the heart 
(viii. 10) must coincide with the communication of the Holy 
Spirit. For that very reason we must by no means conclude 
from the expression mvedpatos dylov pepicpols, which is used 
in ii. 4, that the Spirit is thought of by the author only as a 
principle of special gifts of grace; a conception which is con- 
tradicted by the mvevya tits yxdpitos, x. 29. One other 
representation of the decisive experience by which a man is 
received into the new covenant is contained in the words, 
ii, 11: 8 re yap dryidfov Kal of dyratopevor é& évds raves. 
It describes the Christian, like Christ Himself, as descended 
from God, not as created by Him naturally, but born of Him 
spiritually ; which gives additional proof that what is meant 
in the phrase adyiafer@as by the blood of Christ is not merely 
forgiveness of sin, but regeneration. In consequence of this 
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regeneration the Christian is now a son of God (ii, 10, 7oAAods 
viovs) and a brother of Christ (ii. 11), a partaker of His glory 
(iii, 14, Xpsctod péroyor yeyovapev). This is a present 
possession of salvation which is perfected in the other world ; 
the Christian is “ enlightened” by the Spirit and the word 
(vi. 4), he tastes the heavenly gift and the powers of the 
world to come (vi. 4, 5); that is, he enjoys the grace of God, 
salvation as a personal possession) and has a foretaste of 
eternal life. One peculiar blessing of the Christian the 
passage xiii. 10 celebrates: “ We have an altar, whereof they 
have no right to eat who serve the (Old Testament) taber- 
nacle.” That is to say, as the Jewish priests live by the 
sacrifice of their altar, so we live by another and a better, viz. 
by the cross of Christ; we are in constant living communion 
with the Saviour who sacrificed Himself for us, so that His 
life (His body) given for us is the food of our souls. This 
Christian privilege does not refer to the actual rite of the 
Lord’s Supper, but it certainly suggests the idea of it. 


§ 2. FAITH AS A LAYING HOLD OF ETERNAL BLESSINGS 


Man’s position in this appropriation of salvation is faith. 
Why? This is explained first of all by the passage (iv. 2) 
which treats of the Israelites in the wilderness as unbelievers. 
“We have,” it is said there, “ the same gospel as they; but the 
word preached did not profit them, not being mixed with faith 
in them who heard it” (4) cuyxexepacpévos TH mlotes Tois 
axovadow). Faith, therefore, is the means of connection 
between the human heart and the word of God; without it 
that word remains unknown to its hearers; by it the word is 
united with man, and becomes operative in him. By calling 
special attention to faith on this side as man’s laying hold of 
and apprehending the divine, our author throws more light on 
this point than any other New Testament writer. In the 
celebrated passage xi. 1, he enters into the nature of faith as 
such, and gives a formal definition of it,—not in its Christian 


' That the Holy Spirit is meant by “the heavenly gift” is improbable, 
because He is afterwards named. But the mere forgiveness of sin is not 
to be thought of, as the author never separates that from the new life 
which is bestowed on the Christian. 
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peculiarity but in its wider religious nature: "Eorw 8 rlortis 
emilouévov UToctacts, Tpayuatov édeyyos od BreTopuévov. 
That is, faith is a firm confidence, a moral certainty with 
regard to the objects of hope, and a being convinced of things 
(in themselves) invisible (o}—not —reTropéver), facts of a 
higher supersensuous character. It is evident that the two 
propositions are not meant to be distinguished as two different 
things, but to explain one and the same thing in two different 
ways. Accordingly all religious faith is related to facts of the 
invisible world, to such facts as are to us éAmifoueva, objects 
of hope, blessings to be desired; and these supersensuous facts 
and blessings can so convince us of their existence, and their 
existence for us (éAeyyos), that a firm reliance on them can 
arise and become the strongest motive of our life. It is 
evident that this classic definition of faith is much more than 
a mere holding for true by the understanding. The under- 
standing, or rather the reason, has its own part in this; wiotee 
voovper, it is said immediately after (xi. 3), in a fitting phrase 
which shows reason and faith in thorough agreement; but as 
the question is not about facts which might be mere objects of 
knowledge, but about objects of hope, how could our hearts be 
uninterested in them? The faith which lays hold of these 
things with inner sense (cf. the Tov dopatov as opay, xi, 27) is 
a thinking, a knowing; but it is more than that, it is at the 
same time a grasping with the will, a laying hold of in order 
to possess. And further, the author does not think that those 
érmeloweva and ov Breropueva could be found by our seeking 
in thought; they attest themselves, and so they convince us of 
their existence, and can become to us objects of such firm 
reliance that the centre of gravity of our inner life can be 
placed in them. That takes place even before there is a 
positive historical revelation: “ By faith,” the author continues 
(xi. 3), “we understand that the world was formed by the word 
of God; so that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear.” The creation itself is God’s first revelation ; 
viewed with the reason of faith, an invisible world can be 
perceived underlying the visible, a word of God which speaks 
to us from the things that appear, a thought of eternal wisdom 
and goodness which draws us to itself. _ That is the primitive 
religion which lies at the basis of all further developments of 
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the relation between God and man; the belief that “ God is, 
and that He is the rewarder of all that seek Him” (xi. 6); 
that He will not be sought in vain, but will be found to save 
and bless. But the relation between God and man advances 
by a progressive revelation on God’s side and a growing 
possession through faith on man’s side. Already in the case 
of Noah, and much more in the case of Abraham, there are 
definite divine disclosures and promises in which the ov 
- Brerroueva, the éAmvfopueva, take shape for them; and though 
at first these revelations concern things which belong to the 
sphere of sensuous perception and earthly experience, yet they 
are symbols and pledges of the eternal blessings, in themselves 
invisible, to which the relation of man to God according to its 
nature runs up (xi. 7-16). Not that the pious of the early 
period, the patriarchs and their descendants and successors in 
the old covenant, could with their faith and hope reach the 
eternal goal which hovered before them; they only saw the 
promises from afar and saluted them (xi. 13). For they had 
not yet the bridge which actually leads across into the world 
of the eternal possessions, the gospel of Christ which purifies 
and sanctifies the heart. But it was destined for them also, 
and when it came it led them also, in another world, to 
perfection (xi. 39, 40). In thus going back to the wider idea 
of faith, the author only seems to ignore the uniqueness of 
Christian faith for salvation. The general nature of faith 
remains the same in all stages of the divine revelation; but 
the revelation advances from the elementary beginning to its 
completion in the Son (i, 1), and faith only becomes partaker 
of the eternal blessings and heir of the invisible world in 
which it hopes, when it can appropriate this complete revela- 
tion, and in it redemption and sanctification. The only thing 
that can surprise us in this view is that it has not expressed 
the specifically Christian faith as distinguished from the 
universally religious, as in the Pauline phraseology in muctevew 
els Xpiorov, riots ’Incod Xpiorov. Our author has this idea 
in substance; it lies in passages such as iii. 14, x. 23, and in 
the context of xiii. 7, 8, just as in the draxovew Xpiord, v. 9 ; 
and even in the before mentioned eating from the New 
Testament altar (xiii. 10) there is substantially the deepest 
Pauline idea of faith, the appropriation of the Crucified in a 
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growing communion with Him. But in form our Epistle 
abides by the synoptic and primitive mode of teaching; it 
makes the gospel, brought near in Christ, or the promises of 
God, or God Himself as the source and sum of all promises 
and blessings, the objects of faith. The wiotis él Oeor, 
which is mentioned among the Christian rudiments (vi. 1) is 
not a mere general trust in God, and still less a mere belief in 
God’s existence, it is a reliance on the God of salvation (@cds 
THs elpyvys, xiii. 20) who is revealed in Christ, and who has 
already inwardly bestowed on the Christian the édzvfopeva, 
and will bestow them on him for ever. This is a view which 
refers Christian faith only to its first and last object, and 
which at the same time permits us to praise Jesus Himself as 
the “author and finisher,” as the highest example of faith 
(xii. 2, 3). 


§ 3. FAITH AS FUNDAMENTAL Mora Conpuct 


Faith, however, as that which grasps and apprehends the 
higher world, is an inner act, and indeed the most decisive 
that is. Although he recognised how the word of God comes 
to meet a man and works upon him, it is evident that our 
author makes faith a free act of man, as has already been 
noted in the idea of the “call,” and as we found confirmed 
by the way in which unbelief and apostasy from faith are 
viewed as man’s guilt, and even as the real éxovoiws dwaptdvety, 
sin of presumption as such (x. 26). That is to say, when 
God comes to meet man with His word, he can attend to what 
he hears (rpocéyew tots axovaOeicry, ii. 1), or despise 
it and refuse to trouble himself about it (a4peretv, aberety, 
ii. 3, x. 28); and he acts in this according to the inner 
attitude he has already taken towards God and the world. 
For a man can seek God without knowing about Christ (xi. 6) ; 
and a man may know about Christ without really desiring to 
know anything about Him, but may reject His salvation 
and withdraw himself from it (mapauteic@at, vortepeiv, 
tmoctéAnec Oat, x. 39, xii. 15, 19), and even embitter and 
harden himself against the good word of God (ili. 8, 13, 15, 
iy. 8). And the decisive inducement to the one or the other 
will be whether he prefers God and His salvation to “the 
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treasures of Egypt” (that is, the world), and “the pleasures 
of sin” (xi. 25, 26), or the reverse. It is evident from this 
that the wiotis éat Geov, as the author meant it, is not con- 
ceivable without a breach with sin, without the petdvova azo 
vexpov épyav, which, for that very reason, appears in vi. 1, 
immediately before faith, as an elementary article of Christian 
instruction. The “turning from dead works” as a free, sub- 
jective act, the other side of being cleansed and sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ, is simply the turning away from the 
ungodly condition, without which the turning towards God in 
faith is inconceivable; and if the author, in his doctrine of 
motes (chap. xi.), does not go back expressly to the petavoca, 
that is only because he regards it as evidently the other side 
of faith, Yet even in our Epistle, just as in Peter and 
occasionally in Paul, faith and obedience, unbelief and dis- 
obedience, are interchangeable. Believers are Xpiot@ 
bmakovoyTes, and unbelievers drevdvtioe to God (vy. 9, x. 27); 
mention is made of a xapdia tovnpa amotias (iii. 12), and 
ameiOeva as well as admotia is opposed to mioteveu (iii. 18, 
19, iv. 6, 11, cf. with ver. 3). This ethical view of faith 
reaches its climax in the author’s conviction that faith is the 
fundamental moral act of man, the principle of all God- 
pleasing or righteousness. “ Without faith,” it is said (xi. 6), 
“it is impossible to please God”; in x. 38 God says: “6 &é 
Sikatos pov” éx triatews Snoerat. This does not mean as in 
Paul: faith is reckoned to him for righteousness; but faith 
itself is in principle righteousness, the fundamental virtue of 
man before God. Thus God declares Abel to be 8&/«atos 
because of the sacrifice which he offered in faith; and Noah, 
after receiving @ revelation by faith, and having acted in 
accordance with it, became heir tHs cata tictiv Sixatocbvns 
(xi. 4-7). That this is something different from the Pauline 
doctrine of imputation is evident, not only from the want of 
the Pauline concepts Suxasodv and Aoyifec Oar eis Sixaocdyny, 
but still more from the passage (xi. 4) in which God mani- 
festly testifies to Abel as “righteous,” because he is so, and 
does not merely declare him to be so. In the same sense, 
also, the gospel is called (v. 13) Adyos Seearocdvns, not because 
it announces justification (for of that announcement the 
beginner in Christianity is not dzrevpos), but because it con- 
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ducts to perfect righteousness such as is understood and 
possessed only by the réAevos; just as Christ, in vii. 2, is 
called the “King of Righteousness,” because where He rules, 
righteousness in the moral sense rules. Of course, this cara 
aistw Sixatocvry (xi. 7), this righteousness according to faith, 
is only a righteousness in principle that has still to be de- 
veloped to the perfect righteousness, to the stage of the 
Sixacoe TeTeAcr@pévor (xii. 23). But it, and it alone, can thus 
be developed because, as surrender to God and the eternal 
blessings, it is the fundamental disposition out of which all 
obedience and all sanctification grow as from their root. 


§ 4. THe Lire In Fart 


But it is not sufficient to have once laid the foundation of 
faith, we must also stand upon that foundation, and grow, and 
ripen to perfection (cf. vi. 1). The author had to call atten- 
tion to this the more urgently as the languor of his readers 
was threatening to make even their beginnings in Christianity 
ineffective and retrogressive (v. 11f.). Hence he exhorts 
them, first of all, to hold fast what they have by keeping 
their faith lively and active. In ili. 14 he exclaims, “We 
are partakers of Christ, if we hold fast the beginning of our 
confidence to the end.” Not that they could do so without 
God’s aid: it is through grace that the heart is established 
(xiii. 9), but not by letting the hands hang down or the knees 
become feeble, but by seeking to draw near to the throne of 
grace, and to lay hold of the divine help (xii. 12). It is, 
above all, wappnoia, the courage and confidence of faith, 
which the author requires of his readers (iii. 6, iv. 16, 
x. 19, 35); the Christian has this for Christ’s sake, and yet 
must be exhorted to have it and to use it. In this assurance 
of faith the readers are incessantly, as it is repeatedly said, 
tpocépyecOar or éyylfewv TO Ges (iv. 16, vil. 19, x. 22, xi. 6), 
to make continual use of the blessed privilege of “ drawing 
near to God” which they possess through Christ (6 adrod, 
vii. 25); their life is to be a priestly life, a constant inter- 
course with God, an ever-continued worship. This AaTpeve 
Ged Save (ix. 14, x. 2, xii. 28) is the glorious privilege of 
Christians; whilst those who continue at the Jewish stand- 
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point serve only the oxnvq, the oxid tov éroupaviwr (vill. 5, 
xiii. 10). It is the worship of God in spirit and in truth; 
but for that very reason it must be offered “through grace” 
(xii. 28), “with true hearts” (x. 22), “in full assurance of 
faith ” (Anpodopla mictews), “in holy awe and fear” (xii. 28). 
The sacrifices of praise which this worship recognises are 
prayer, confession (ouodoyotvtwr, xiii. 15), works of mercy 
(xiii. 16); the blessing which it brings back from the “ throne 
of grace” is divine mercy and grace to help in time of need 
(iv. 16). But the Christian must not only continue in the 
relation to God procured by the eternal High Priest, but 
must also make progress in it in a twofold respect—in know- 
ledge andin holiness. As a believer he is, from the beginning, 
“enlightened ” (vi. 4, x. 32); he has “received the knowledge 
of the truth” (x. 20); but only as he was able to receive it, 
as a babe (vjeos) who is fed with milk, with the rudiments 
of the gospel (ctowyela tis apyijs THY Aoylwy Tod Geod, 
v. 12, 13). He is still inexperienced in the Adyos tis 
dixatocvrns, unacquainted with the full height of the Christian 
ideal. He must not be content to remain at this position, 
or he will lose what he has; he must get beyond babyhood 
and its food to full manhood (redecdTns) and strong food 
(vi. 1); “his spiritual senses must be developed by exercise 
to discern between good and evil” (v. 14), in order to bea 
match for the manifold temptations of life. It lay in the 
special Christian training of the “Hebrews” that the author 
should regard the doctrine of Christ’s High Priesthood as the 
strong food which is contrasted with the milk; the hardest 
thing, at all times, for Jewish Christians was to recognise the 
cross of Christ—this offence to Judaism—as the palladium 
of Christianity. The author, however, does not view the 
elements of Christianity enumerated in vi, 1f. simply as 
objects of faith, and the High Priesthood of Christ simply as 
an object of knowledge; but as those rudiments impart “a 
knowledge of the truth” (x. 26), so also the High Priesthood 
of Christ, in a very special way, remains an object of droctacis 
(iii. 14); that is, according to xi. 1, of faith, which only grows 
to the full wAnpodopia through the knowledge of this main 
article of the doctrine of salvation (x. 22). The author does 
not regard faith and knowledge as following one another, but 
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as going hand in hand with one another from the beginning 
to the end. The advancement in knowledge, however, is to 
serve another and a higher—the advancement in holiness 
(cf. v. 13,14). That remains the highest task of the Christian 
life, because “ without holiness no man can see God ” (xii. 14); 
because in it the TeAetwacs is first reached. It is self-evident 
that holiness, like everything else in Christian life, may be 
conceived both as a gift and effect of grace, and as a task of 
free activity. It is Christ who succours in all temptations 
those who obey Him (ii. 17, 18); it is God who, from His 
throne of grace, imparts help in time of need (iv. 16); but the 
very idea of Son@etv presupposes the activity of man. Another 
conception, including likewise a union of a divine and human 
exercise of will, which the author applies to the work of sal- 
vation, is that of education; God trains His own to holiness. 
He does so especially by suffering—in the dispensing of which 
He exhibits Himself to them as a Father, so that they must 
ever be doubtful of their divine sonship if He does not chasten 
them: “He chastises them for their good, that they may be 
partakers of His holiness” (xii, 7-10). For “no chastise- 
ment for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
afterwards, however, it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness (inwardly beneficial, emancipating) to those who are 
exercised thereby” (xii. 11). Such fruits of righteousness 
the author, without any falling back on the Old Testament 
law, recognises in chastity, in the case both of married and 
unmarried (xiii. 4); contentment and reliance on the care of 
God (xiii. 5); the doing good and communicating, which is 
also a kind of sacrifice well-pleasing to God (xiii, 1-6); 
hospitality without grumbling at its burdens (xii. 2); sym- 
pathy for the captives and the suffering (xiil. 3); a peaceful 
bearing towards every man (xii. 14); care for those whose 
faith is endangered (iii. 12, xii. 15), and brotherly love 
(xiii. 1). For within the general human fellowship there is 
an inner circle which imposes special duties. The house of 
God, that is, the fellowship of believers (iii. 6), is essentially 
spiritual, but is also visible and outward. The Church has 
its creed, to which it is to hold (iii. 1, iv. 14); its assemblies, 
which are not to be forsaken (x. 25); its rulers who watch 
for souls, who are to be oveyed and followed (xiii. 17); its 
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departed noble witnesses and examples, whose memories are 
to be gratefully preserved in the community, and their faith 
followed (xiii. 7). 


§ 5. Tae Hore or THE BELIEVER 


But even this ethical side of faith, which makes it the 
power of the Christian life and walk, does not exhaust its 
nature. Faith is also a source of eternal life as future: 
6 Stxaws é« mlictews Enoetat ovK eopev trocToANs Els 
am@nrelav, ANAA Tictews eis TeEpiTrolnow Wuyis (x. 38, 39). 
That flows from the nature of faith, which even here on 
earth is a laying hold of the higher world, and is thus a 
source of eternal life; but it requires also its special doctrinal 
expression, This expression is the idea of hope with all its 
related ideas, drexdéyer Oa, éxdéxec Oat, émufnreiv, dpéyerOar, 
amoPrérew (ix. 28, xi. 10, 15, 16, 26, xii 14f). It 
corresponds to the prominence given to the future in the 
Christianity of the original apostles, that in our Epistle, in 
the same way as in the First Epistle of Peter, édzus, as the 
alter ego of miotis, has even a more central place in the 
Christian consciousness than it. The author regards salva- 
tion as dependent on a living hope as well as on a living 
faith; for his readers therefore, in view of their weakened 
faith and their danger of apostasy, he can desire nothing 
more than that they might show the same zeal as before mpos 
THY TAnpopopiay ths édridos to the end (vi. 11). The 
Trnpopopta tis miotews is in the same way peculiarly a 
mrnpopopta ths édrridos; the confession of Christian faith is 
opmoroyla THs éArridos (x. 23); the whole new covenant in 
relation to the old may be described as the “introduction of 
a better hope by which we draw near to God” (vii. 19), 
and membership in the “ house of God” can be made depend- 
ent on nothing more than on the preservation of the 
mappnola ths édridos, the Kkavynua ths édmidos (iii. 6). 
One of the finest passages of our Epistle says (vi. 19): “We 
have in hope the sure and steadfast anchor of the soul, which 
entereth into that which is within the veil”—that veil 
which hides the higher world from our view; it keeps the 
soul in inseparable connection with the higher world, and 
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with the eternal High Priest who rules there, in spite of all 
the storms of this world. All this does not contradict the 
standard significance of faith in the plan of salvation; for, as 
the explanation of faith as trdctacis éAmifopévwr (xi. 1) 
shows, faith and hope are not at bottom two things. Faith 
is related to blessings which have existed from eternity and 
have been brought near to us in time, the full possession of 
which, however, is reserved for the future, and therefore hope 
becomes necessary ; hope is the side of faith which is turned 
to the future perfection yet to be attained. Hope therefore 
in our Epistle is connected with the High Priesthood of 
Christ, which, as the most decisive fact of salvation, supports 
faith (vi. 19, vii. 19, x. 19, 23), and under the title of 
“keeping hold of hope” (vi. 18), Christian virtues are 
demanded which might just as well be traced back to a 
keeping hold of faith such virtues as paxpoOuuia and 
trropov"n; the former, the steadfast continuance in hoping, 
as is specially seen in the example of Abraham (vi. 12, 15, 
ef. x1 15 f.); the latter, steadfastness in suffering, which 
again must be stirred by the prospect of the “joy laid up in 
heaven ” (xii. 2). Again, the idea of hope reverts as it were 
to that of faith, where the point in question is the assurance 
of Christian hope, for that assurance rests on the experiences 
of faith which have already been bestowed on the Christian 
life on earth. “Ye are come,’ the author exclaims to his 
readers (xii. 22), “to (the spiritual) Mount Zion, and the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumer- 
able hosts of angels, to the general assembly and Church of 
the firstborn, who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect (of 
the Old Testament), and to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant.” If they “have received the promise, not merely 
in the sense of promise, but in the beginning of its fulfil- 
ment”; if the inheritance promised them as a “heavenly 
gift” has already been inwardly communicated to them 
(ix. 15, vi. 4),—they must also be heirs in the full sense of 
the word. They are tereAcvwmévot in principle, and yet are 
not so in the sense in which their High Priest and Captain is ; 
what can be more assuring than that the Captain of their 
salvation (dpynyos Tis cwTnplas avtav) will save them 
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utterly (els 76 mavtedés, vii. 25); that His Father, who is 
also their Father, will lead them into the same glory to 
which He has led His firstborn ? (ii. 10). 


§ 6. THE WARNING AGAINST COMING SHORT 


And yet this path of glory moves along the edge of a 
deep abyss. Our Epistle, with the whole New Testament, 
has not only to announce a final judgment of God, which 
may have a twofold issue, cwrnpia and am@dea (x. 39), in 
view of the danger of apostasy on whose brink the readers 
stand, it has to set forth this final possibility to Christians 
more pointedly than any other writing of the New Testa- 
ment. It is probably an error to infer the idea of a double 
judgment from the passage ix. 27 (améxevtas Tois avOpwrrois 
anaé aro0avely, weTa 5é TodTO Kpicts), an individual judg- 
ment immediately after death and a general judgment at the 
last day (vi. 2, xpiwatos aiwviov); those words undoubtedly 
mean no more than that after death man is reserved for a 
divine decision about his eternal worth or worthlessness. 
This judgment at the end of time, which in harmony with 
the entire New Testament is conceived as near (x. 37-39), 
and which both to just and unjust promises an évdsKos 
pcOarrodocia, has been ascribed by the author in a remark- 
able way, not to Christ, but immediately to God, although it 
undoubtedly coincides with the (expected) second coming of 
Christ (i. 6, ix. 28, x. 25); it is as though he shrank from 
bringing into his picture of the eternal High Priest the incon- 
sistent image of a condemning Judge of the world. And yet 
he wishes to awe his readers by holding before them this 
possible condemnation: “ Our God is a consuming fire”; “it 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God ” 
(xii. 29, x. 31). Not that he regards the unbelieving world 
as certainly involved in eternal destruction; on the contrary, 
its sins can always be spoken of as sins of ignorance for 
which the sacrifice of Christ contains an atonement; and just 
as the pious of the Old Testament shared in the blessings of 
this sacrifice in the other world (xi. 39, 40), so it offers the 
possibility of a werdvoca to the ungodly heathen who died in 
the early days. On the other hand, our Epistle teaches that 
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he who has tasted every exhibition of God's grace here on 
earth, and then falls away from faith, has committed the sin 
of absolute presumption for which there is no atonement and 
no conversion, but only a fearful looking for of judgment 
(vi. 4, x. 26-31). This doctrine, expressed with special 
severity on account of the special occasion of our Epistle, has 
an affinity with the utterance of Jesus about the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and in it indirectly Christ’s office of judging 
the world is asserted; for, according to this, Christ rejected 
and “crucified afresh” (vi. 6) is the Judge of the apostates. 
If we ask for the grounds of that unqualified judement the 
Epistle presents it in a twofold way, from the divine and 
from the human standpoint. The author first appeals to the 
warning example of Esau, who parted with his birthright for 
a mess of pottage, and afterwards found no place of repent- 
ance (xii. 16, 17). That seems to say that he repented with 
tears; but his repentance (so far as concerned his father’s 
dying blessing) was not accepted, because it came too late. 
The solution of the question seems from this to lie in the 
idea already alluded to, that there is a time of grace appointed 
by God for every man, “a to-day,” the expiry of which is 
followed by an irrevocable judgment of wrath and rejection. 
But a deeper psychological proof is given in vi. 4—8, x. 26- 
31. Here it is emphasised that there is no further means of 
salvation for him who, as it were, crucifies the Son of God 
afresh (by going back to the side of His deadly enemies, the 
unbelieving Jews), and counts the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and tramples 
under foot the Spirit of grace which he has received, any 
more than there is a new seed-time for land which has drunk 
of God’s blessing, and brings forth thorns and briars instead 
of good fruit. In other words, conscious apostasy from the 
grace of the new covenant which has been experienced, 
proves a corruption and obduracy of heart which absolutely 
excludes the possibility of renewal and repentance. The 
example of Esau is quoted to suggest the mere show and 
shallowness of a petdvova which is not maintained; for as 
it is said, and probably intentionally, he sought repentance 
(éfyrncev), that is, sought but did not find. This whole 
argument is peculiar to our Epistle, which, like the opposite 
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Pauline idea of universal restoration, must be submitted to 
the judgment of the Spirit which breathes through the whole 
Sacred Scriptures; at anyrate, it is the strongest New Testa- 
ment protest against a gratia irresistibilis, 


§ 7, THE BLESSED CONSUMMATION 


The universal judgment of men is regarded by the 
author as coinciding with that catastrophe of the world which 
“shakes heaven and earth,” but sets up “a kingdom (of God) 
which cannot be shaken” (xii. 26-28); that is, the present 
imperfect order of the world is dissolved, in order to make 
way for a new, perfect, and imperishable one. Our author 
seems to have solved the question as to how the existence of 
the lost agrees with this, by the notion of their actual 
destruction through a process of pain; at least the repeated 
reference to burning can be most simply interpreted as re- 
ferring to the nature of God’s wrath as a consuming fire (vi. 
8, x. 27: mupos Sfjros €oOiesv péAXrovtos Tods brevavTious). 
At anyrate, our author conceives only of an dvactacis diKkalov 
(Luke xiv. 14), not of a resurrection of the lost; the ex- 
pression (xi. 35), used about the resurrection of the dead 
(vi. 2), a xpelrtovos dvactdcews TUYwou,, in allusion to the 
martyr story in 2 Mace. vii, in the first instance opposes the 
resurrection to a mere temporal deliverance from death; but 
manifestly it does not think of the resurrection as coming of 
itself to everyone, but as forming a prize to be striven for. 
The promise which is to be fulfilled by the resurrection is 
conceived now negatively as full cwrnpéa, and now positively 
as KAnpovouia, that is, the inheritance of the true land of 
promise, the eternal home, the heavenly Jerusalem, the city 
built by God on firm foundations (xi. 10). Blessedness is 
described without a figure, as in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, now as participation in the Sofa of God, and again as 
the vision of God (i. 10, xii, 14). Finally, the idea of 
eternal blessedness as an entrance into the Sabbath rest of 
God is peculiar to our Epistle. It is the rest which God’ 
Himself entered into after the completion of His work of 
creation, in which He meant His children to share. The 
people of God of the old covenant not having attained it by 
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their entrance into Caanan, it has become the object of the 
New Testament promise, and is fulfilled in God’s eternal 
kingdom (iv. 1 f.). This profound notion comprehends not 
only the idea of full and blessed communion with God, but 
at the same time makes it refer to the life on earth. He 
who has attained through Christ to tede/wous, to the per- 
fection of his life in God, rests from the works of earth as 
God did from His in an eternal Sabbath rest. 


li. THE APOCALYPSE 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§ 1. GROUNDS OF ITS ORIGIN IN CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


The progressive movement of the primitive apostolic 
spirit produced, as will be shown, the Apocalypse of John, the 
classic monument of early Christian prophecy, almost at the 
same time as the Epistle to the Hebrews. This is a writing 
very different in kind from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
yet in its ideas it has many affinities with it. In the teach- 
ing and exhortations of the Epistle, notwithstanding its 
references to the coming shaking of the world and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the chief interest attaches to what God 
in Christ has done for the salvation of the world; but in the 
Apocalypse it attaches to what He has yet to do, and will do 
speedily. It is the epic of Christian hope which we have 
before us. Great and in itself perfect as the fulfilling of the 
divine promise which appeared in Christ was, yet the eye 
could not but be directed by it to the future. Salvation, 
although in itself perfect, was only secured in possibility in 
the world, not accomplished, and thus the prophecy of its 
perfection belonged essentially to the New Testament revela- 
tion. Hence Jesus Himself became His own prophet con- 
cerning what lay beyond His earthly life, the predictor of the 
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future of the kingdom and the perfection of the world; and 
His hints on these points, like His other doctrinal ideas, grew 
within the apostolic circle to a systematic and complete view. 
This progressive development is affected by the unavoidably 
imperfect conception of His parousia which prevailed in the 
circle of disciples, which viewed it not as a continuous law of 
the world’s history, but as a single event to take place within 
the next generation. The expectation of this event holding 
the minds of the early Christians, taught them to look upon 
the signs of the time as premonitions of the end. In accord- 
ance with a simple philosophy of history, it was supposed 
that the world, as opposed to the kingdom of God which had 
appeared in Christ, so far as it resisted the preaching of the 
gospel, must advance to the height of hostility to God, so that 
the concentration of ungodliness will appear in opposition 
to the perfect manifestation of the divine among men, a 
kingdom of Satan in opposition to the kingdom of God, 
an Antichrist in opposition to the Christ of God. From 
this stress of opposites it was supposed that there would 
arise for the Church a tribulation and oppression without 
equal, and from it would also come the last conflict of the 
world’s history in which the Son of God will triumph over 
the Prince of this world, and from the flames of the world’s 
judgment thus accomplished will spring like a pheenix the 
world of perfection, the new heaven and the new earth. But 
where in the present history of the world were the embryo 
forms of this near future to be sought? The Jewish view 
was, that the opposition to the expected visible kingdom of 
God might be seen in the Romish dominion of the world, 
which they hated as much as they feared it. Since Pompey 
had broken up the long enfeebled kingdom of the Seleucide, 
and had replaced it by the blood and iron dominion of Rome 
over Palestine, the fourth monarchy of Daniel, which originally 
meant the Macedonian kingdom, with Antiochus Epiphanes 
as its blasphemous head, was applied to the Roman dominion, 
which the delineation of Daniel seemed to suit much better. 
This Jewish and apocalyptic view was not prominent in 
primitive Christianity so long as unbelieving Judaism seemed 
the most bitter foe of the Church, and the Roman magistrate 
and the Roman law its protector; Paul especially, after his 
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experience, could never have thought of referring the old 
prophetic idea to Rome and the Roman emperor. Rather, as 
we see from 2 Thess. ii., he saw in the order of the Roman 
State and its head the «aréyov and the xatéywv of the 
“mystery of iniquity which was already working”; prob- 
ably he regarded “the man of sin,” the Antichrist, as pro- 
ceeding from a vast revolt against the Roman State from the 
arootacia of the world ruled by Rome, and he expected that 
Christ would come down from heaven to fight against him. 
But the Pauline view gave way to the Jewish Christian 
expectation when the tolerant policy of fifty years was 
changed into a fierce hostility against the Church of Christ, 
and so there was revealed in Rome “the beast with the iron 
teeth ” of the Book of Daniel. This change appeared in the 
Neronic persecution of the year 64. The monster who sat 
upon the throne of the Roman world, the murderer of his 
brother, his mother, and his legal wife, the incendiary of 
his own capital, in order to turn away popular indigna- 
tion from himself, inflicted on the Christians in Rome the 
most frightful tortures, which surpassed the horrors of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the news of which convulsed 
Christian circles everywhere. Now they recognised the 
last enemy, that final fruit of hostility to God which must 
call down from heaven the Judge of the world. And 
thenceforth the signs of the times were crowded together 
in a remarkable way. ‘Three years after the beginning of 
that persecution, insurrection broke out in the East and 
West at the same time, in Gaul and in Judea, and its flames 
laid hold of Rome also; Nero perished forsaken by all, and 
with him ended the Julian race; the framework of the 
Roman Empire cracked at every joint. And at the same 
time the iron Vespasian encompassed rebellious Jerusalem ; 
the judgment of God which Jesus had predicted for the city 
in which the prophets were murdered, and which the Chris- 
tians viewed as the beginning of the judgment of the world, 
was in sight. How could Christian prophecy at such a 
moment doubt that the coming of the Lord was at the door? 
All the signs of it seemed to be present. And the story 
which ran through the excited East, that the monster Nero 
was not dead; that he had fled to Parthia, and would soon 
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return with an immense army, and take vengeance on 
apostate Rome (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8), furnished the prophetic 
fancy with the most expressive figure for the personal 
Antichrist, in whom one looked for the concentration of 
Rome’s opposition to Christ. Nero redivivus in his dying 
and his miraculous revival, the distorted, demonic counter- 
part of the dead and risen Son of God, must be the Prince of 
the world, who as Satan’s instrument would bring about the 
final conflict between the divine and its opponents, and call 
down from heaven the judgment of the world. These are the 
facts and feelings of the time from which the Apocalypse of 
John proceeded, and by which it is to be explained 


§ 2. THE Key oF EXPOSITION 


The book itself contains ample proof of this for all whose 
eyes are not closed by preconceived opinions. We can easily 
understand that the author, writing in the Roman Empire, was 
compelled to clothe his views about that empire in figurative 
and enigmatic language, which none but Christian readers could 
understand; but he himself put into those readers’ hands the 
key to his mysteries. After portraying in chap. xvi. the war 
of Antichrist and the kings of the earth against the great city 
Babylon, he represents, in chap. xvii., Babylon itself as the 
great courtesan, as the woman royally adorned, who, “drunk 
with the blood of the saints,” sits on the “beast with the 
seven heads and ten horns”; but he is now to be overtaken by 
the judgment. Here the author stops, and puts the explana- 
tion into the mouth of the angel who had shown him the 
vision, to which he expressly calls attention in the words @Se 6 
vovs o éywv copiav (here is the mind that hath wisdom, ver. 9). 
“The beast that thou sawest,” it is said (ver. 8 ff.), “was, and 
is not; and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit, and go into 
perdition. . . . The seven heads are seven mountains, on which 
the woman sitteth. And there are seven kings; five are fallen, 
and one is (that is, at present reigning), and the other is not 
yet come; and when he cometh, he must continue a short 
space. And the beast that was, and is not, even he is the 
eighth, and is (one) of the seven, and goeth into perdition. 
And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which 
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have received no kingdom as yet; but they receive power as 
kings one hour with the beast.” There, first of all, the 
woman who sitteth on the beast and is called “mystic” 
Babylon (xvii. 5) cannot be mistaken; it is the capital of the 
world, which opposes the New Testament Church of God with 
the same hostility as Babylon did the Church of the Old 
Testament; the city of seven hilis (ver. 9), which has “dominion 
over the kings of the earth” (ver. 18), “committing fornication 
with all the idols of the world, and drunk with the blood of 
the saints” (the Neronic martyrs, vv. 4, 6), itis Rome. But 
the “beast” (the expression springs from the Book of Daniel, 
chap. vil., and symbolises an ungodly, an inhuman and brutal 
power)—the “ beast ” is ambiguous: if it has, first, seven horns, 
and then is itself one of these horns (ver. 11), that is no con- 
fusion, but a premeditated play ofideas. The beast is first of 
all the Roman Empire; as such it carries the proud Roma, 
the capital of the world on the seven hills with its glory. 
But as the maxim L’état c’est moi was true of Rome and its 
emperor, the beast, in the second place, is a definite ruler, in 
whom the hostility to God and the brutal nature of the empire 
is embodied. It is not hard to reckon which Roman king, 
that is, emperor (for the East called the Roman emperor king), 
is meant; five, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, have 
been, the sixth is, that is, Galba, under whose rule, therefore, 
the seer writes ; a seventh is to come, and continue for a short 
space, presumably Vespasian, in whom the author, writing in 
the East, might already perceive the next ruler. But the 
“)beast”’ is the eighth as well as one of the seven, that is, one 
who was, and is to come again, the Nero redivivus of current 
expectation, whose march of vengeance from the Euphrates, 
in covenant with the ten kings against the revolted Rome, is 
fancifully described in chap. xvi. 12-21. It may be said that 
the clearness of this explanation leaves nothing to be desired, 
and that all other attempts at explanation as contrasted with 
it are arbitrary, feeble, and lifeless. Even in chap. xiii., where 
it first appears, we have the same twofold meaning of the 
beast as an emblem of the Roman Empire and of Nero, For 
the miracle here indicated, that “to the astonishment of the 
world the deadly wound of the beast is healed,” describes how 
the empire, which seemed to have received a mortal blow with 
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the extinction of the imperial race, and the revolution, which 
broke out in East and West and in the capital itself, arose 
again full of power; and it also describes the expectation of 
one like Nero, whom our seer may have regarded as really 
dead, but expected to return from the abyss, the last and most 
ungodly of the line of emperors (xiii. 1-8). In the same 
way may be solved the riddle of the number 666, which the 
author propounded, at the close of chap. xii, as the 
“number of a man,” that is, a number whose letters yield a 
man’s name. ‘The two interpretations most worthy of notice 
are Aatelvos and neron kesar, according as we take the 
number as written in Greek or Hebrew letters; and presum- 
ably both are right. The author undoubtedly sought a 
double allusion in the number, which in itself was symbolical, 
for six is the antithesis to the sacred number seven, and 666 
is therefore the intensified opposition to the Holy One; there 
is an allusion to the universal dominion of Rome, and to the 
person of the Emperor Nero,’ just as in chap. xvii. Now, if 
this be the key to the riddle of the Apocalypse, it is manifest 
that the author has erred in his interpretation of the signs of 
the time. The crisis of the years 68—70 passed without 
issuing in the judgment of the world, as the seer imagined ; 
Nero did not return from hell, and Jesus did not come down 
visibly from heaven. The common error of the apostolic 
age, of conceiving the parousia as a single historical event 
instead of the whole course of Christ’s victory and triumph 
over the historical world, dominates also the writer of the 
Apocalypse. But this error marks simply the necessary 
limits of prophecy, which Paul describes in the words 
(1 Cor, xiii. 12): “Now we see (in our prophecy) through>a 
glass in a riddle, but then face to face.” To see the things 
of the future face to face is granted only to the after life; to 
him who looks forward the future appears only in the mirror 
of the present; the symbol of the future hovers before him in 
the signs of his time. Hence the conflict: of Christian history 


1 Tt should not be urged against this that neither solution can be made 
to fit the number 666 except by a certain violence; instead of Payeios the 
unusual Aareivos has to be taken, and the Hebrew neron kesar has to be 
written in a strengthened form; but such violences belong to the very 
nature of all such contrivances. 
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and the hope of eternal victory were to the writer of the 
Apocalypse symbolically reflected in the confusions of his 
time; and if he saw close at hand the eternal triumph of the 
kingdom of God, he simply erred in the same way as Isaiah or 
his greater post-Exilic successor, the former of whom expected 
that the Assyrian oppression and deliverance from it, and the 
latter that the Babylonian captivity and deliverance, alone 
separated them from the Messianic salvation. 


§ 3. TRAIN or THouGHT FROM CHAP, I—IXx. 


The marvellous structure of the book unfolds itself from 
this standpoint. First of all, we now understand the év rayeu, 
“speedily,” which runs through the book from its first 
sentence to its last (i. 1, xxii 20), and which it is the 
grossest perversion to interpret into “within a thousand 
years.” Further, the seer writes of things which he expects 
as near at hand, not, of course, to gratify curiosity, but to 
prepare Christendom for the last and hardest conflict. Hence 
the introductory vision and the Epistles to the seven Churches. 
The seer dedicates his book to the seven Churches which are 
in “ Asia”; that is, in Western Asia Minor, near to which he 
himself undoubtedly dwelt, and in which, as representative of 
the whole of Christendom, he sees its condition as in seven 
different colours. The exalted Christ, “who walks among the 
seven golden candlesticks, and holds the seven stars in His 
right hand,” the Lord of the Church (i. 16), has given him 
this revelation for the seven Churches, and impresses it on 
each of them in a special Epistle (i. 1-3, 22). After this 
introduction the seer translates his readers to the higher 
world, which, in spite of contrary appearances, has in its 
power the destiny of the earthly and historical; he shows us 
the glory of the eternal God in heaven throned above the 
cherubim, the symbol of creation praising God, surrounded by 
the four and twenty elders, presumably the representatives of 
the Old and New Testament Churches of God, and celebrated 
by the united songs of both (chap. iv.). In the right hand of 
God lies a book with seven seals, the final course of the 
world’s history not yet unfolded; no one can open it but the 
Lamb, which, as slain and yet alive, and endowed with the 
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symbols of spiritual omnipresence and royal power, stands 
midway between the throne of God and the worshipping 
creatures; the Saviour of the world slain in sacrifice and 
raised to divine glory, who, as Saviour of the world is also its 
Judge, can alone open the seals of the future, that is, carry 
out the decrees of God to the end (chap. v.). The Lamb 
opens the first six seals, and each time at His call its mean- 
ing in history appears. The preliminary signs of the world’s 
judgment, which have already begun, appear in these six 
seals; and of them it is said (Matt. xxiv. 6—8): “ All these 
are the beginning of sorrows.” First, we have a vision of 
riders copied from the sixth chapter of Zechariah. ‘The first 
rider on a white horse, with bow that can send its arrows far, 
is perhaps the symbol of the universal mission of the gospel 
in its course of victory (Matt. xxiv. 14). The others on a 
red, a black, and a pale horse, signify war, famine, and _pesti- 
lence, mournful signs of the government of Caligula and 
Claudius, of which also Matt. xxiv. 6, 7 reminds us. As the 
contents of the fifth seal appear a multitude of martyrs, who 
cry to heaven for vengeance, without doubt the symbol of 
the Neronic persecution; as the contents of the sixth a 
mighty earthquake appears, the natural image of the political 
earthquake of the year 68, when, with the death of Nero and 
revolution everywhere, the Roman Empire seemed to be 
falling in pieces (chap. vi.). This brings us to the time of 
the seer, and his seventh seal contains the last things, which 
were still future for him. But before it is opened, the 
storms of the end, desiring to break loose, are restrained for a 
moment, in order to comfort the elect of God on earth about 
all the fearful things that are coming; the twelve times twelve 
thousand servants of God, that is, the full number of the 
people of the New Testament covenant, are sealed. A second 
picture immediately added shows what that means; an in- 
numerable company of conquerors stand triumphantly around — 
the throne of God singing praises ; “they have passed through 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb”; that is, sanctified by Christ’s 
blood, they have passed victoriously from the last conflict to 
eternal glory. This, and not an outward preservation in 
the coming great tribulation, is the meaning of the sealing; 
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it is the symbolical presentation of the thought of Jesus 
(Matt. xxiv. 22), that the elect cannot possibly be over- 


-whelmed by the terrors of the last day. And now the 


seventh seal is opened: it again unfolds in seven trumpets, 
the signals, the immediate signs of the judgment of the 
world. The prayers of the saints on earth are in heaven 
converted into fire of the divine wrath against their 
oppressors (viii. 3-5), and so a series of penal judgments 
break over the impenitent world at the trumpet blasts of 
judgment, which—still in the future even for the seer— 
could only be described in a purely fanciful form as 
monstrous events of nature and of history. The first four 
trumpets bring terrible phenomena of nature; the fifth, after 
the Old Testament example (Joel ii), a plague of locusts; 
the sixth, an inroad of barbarians fierce as fiends, a Scythian 
invasion of the cultivated world (chap. ix.). Before the 
seventh and last trumpet, the seer again pauses. It again 
should be divided into seven thunders, into the seven thunder- 
bolts of the world’s judgment; but these thunders are “ sealed 
up and not described.” Instead of that there is given to the 
seer a little book opened to devour; that is (cf. Ezek. iii. 1-3), 
a new summary of revelation is given for him to appropriate, 
pleasant to receive, but hard to master. In this remarkable 
and obscure phrase the seer probably means to mark his 
passage from the prophecy, with its numerical symbols, to 
another and a freer form. He must leave that scheme of 
symbolic seven, because he could not in that form clearly and 
suitably express the circumstances and events of the imme- 
diate future which he had at heart, and so he makes a new 
start. 


§ 4, TRAIN oF THOUGHT FROM CHAP. X.—XXIIL. 


He begins by introducing the parties concerned in the 
final history. In the first place, he is careful to announce 
the special fate of Israel in the approaching catastrophe of 
the world’s history. The Roman legions were already 
treading the Holy Land, and surrounding Jerusalem; the 
eyes of Christendom were turned to the fortunes of the city. 
Hence the seer in the eleventh chapter anticipated the future 
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of Israel from the siege of Jerusalem up to the catastrophe of 
the world’s judgment. The outer court will be given up to 
the heathen, not the sanctuary; that is, probably, the outer 
form and constitution of the Jewish nationality will be broken 
up, but not the kernel of the nation and its religious character. — 
On the contrary, God will send two great preachers of repent- 
ance, another Moses and Elias, to call the people to repentance. 
These will indeed fall a sacrifice to the “ beast,” the Antichrist, 
-who is to appear; but God will gloriously raise them from 
death, and then, in a second penal judgment (the “second 
woe,” the first was under Vespasian and Titus), the greater 
part of the nation will be converted immediately before the 
last trump, that is, before the appearance of the catastrophe 
of the world’s judgment, and with it the “third woe” 
(xi. 14-19). The seer applies his thought to the world only 
after this separate prophecy about Israel, in which, of course, 
he anticipates in a measure his universal revelation of the 
future. In the first place, he sketches the two main powers 
opposed, between whom must fall the final decision of the 
world’s history: the kingdom of God, and the kingdom of 
the old dragon, the prince of this world. The first, conceived 
in forms taken both from Old and New Testament, is presented 
in the image of that star-crowned woman, who is clothed with 
the sun of divine revelation. She has given birth to the 
Messiah, against whom the old dragon has risen to devour 
Him: he has not succeeded, the child of God has been caught 
up into heaven, and Satan cast down from heaven. Hence 
the decision between God and Satan has already in principle 
been reached; Satan has been hurled from his heavenly 
throne by that which Messiah has done on earth, especially 
by His suffering and death (xii. 11); the dark power which 
accuses man day and night before God, the power of evil that 
rules the world, is essentially conquered. But on earth the 
power of him who has been cast out of heaven is still, for a 
short time, great, and he gives vent to his rage at his ejection 
in persecuting the kingdom of God and its members, the 
brethren of Jesus (chap. xii.). As instrument of this rage he 
calls forth from the abyss the counterpart of the woman 
clothed with the sun and her divine Son, the “beast,” which 
means at once the Roman Empire in its complete hostility to 
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Christ, and its wicked head, the returning Nero. The 
thirteenth chapter pictures the time of terror that is at 
hand under this Antichrist; his world-wide power, his blas- 
phemous self-deification, his cruel persecution of the children 
of God, his union with the lying prophets, that is, the seductive 
arts of heathen wisdom and magic; finally, the enforcing of 
His divine worship and its emblem, the mark in forehead and 
hand. But—the fourteenth chapter continues—the Church 
of the chosen hundred and forty and four thousand stand on 
the mount of salvation closely gathered round their Saviour, 
the name of their Lord and their heavenly Father in their 
forehead, and sing a song of victory which none but the elect 
can learn. They come forth from the last tribulation spotless, 
with virgin purity, amid all the temptations of the world, 
victorious over all its terrors in following the Lamb of God. 
When antichristian wickedness and the oppression of the 
Church reach their height, the judgment comes. In the 
remainder of the fourteenth chapter this thought is impressed 
upon the readers in every way both for warning and comfort ; 
by calling on the whole world to repent, by announcing the first 
act of judgment to be executed on Babylon or Rome, by a - 
sharp warning against following the tyranny of the Antichrist, 
and by extolling those who resist unto blood. Whereupon 
the judgment of the world itself, the return of the Son of 
Man with sickle and pruning knife, is announced in figures 
taken from the corn and wine harvest; and in connection with 
Isa. lxiii., the wine-press in particular, with its crimson juice, 
is employed as the emblem of the slaughter that is to be 
expected. But all these are merely incidental hints; the 
real picture of the world’s judgment begins with chap. xv., 
and with it the prophetic poet turns back to his solemn 
scheme of seven. The history of Israel’s deliverance from 
Egypt serves him for a poetic example. While Christians 
stand on the shore of this new Red Sea, the sea of the 
revelation of divine wrath, and sing the triumphant song of 
victory, “the song of Moses” translated into that of the New 
Testament, the streams of divine wrath in seven vials are 
poured over the kingdom of the antitypical Pharaoh, the 
Antichrist. The first five vials repeat the plagues of Egypt 
in an intensified form. But the sixth bears a new and 
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peculiar character; it represents the enormous military 
expedition from beyond the Euphrates, which was under- 
taken by the kings of the East in the service of the Antichrist 
of Nero redivivus, against apostate Rome; and the seventh 
vial of wrath under the image of a fearful earthquake, with 
lightnings,—the emblem of a world-wide catastrophe, already 
employed in vi. 12f.,— brings the expected destruction by 
burning of the capital, which is the revenge of the incendiary 
Nero. The seventeenth chapter dwells on the execution of 
this first act of the world’s judgment, and shows the full 
reason of it in the shameless image of the great courtesan, 
and at the same time gives the readers hints for understanding 
it; and the eighteenth, following Old Testament examples, 
pictures the lamentations of the world over Rome’s perished 
glory. With the nineteenth chapter these lamentations give 
place to a song of jubilation over the victory of the kingdom 
of God on earth; for now the kingly Christ on a white horse 
comes forth from the opened heaven with His heavenly hosts 
against the Antichrist triumphing over Rome, and in the 
decisive slaughter already announced (xiv. 19, 20), the hosts 
of Antichrist are annihilated, but he himself with his lying 
prophets are taken captive and thrown into the hell of con- 
demnation. That is the second act of the world’s judgment ; 
in place of the world-kingdom which was opposed to God 
appears the victorious kingdom of Christ, the Messianic 
dominion of the world, which is to endure a thousand years, 
and to comprehend all faithful members of the militant 
Church, both those who are alive and those who are to be 
raised from death. But even this thousand years’ kingdom 
of Christ is not the completion. The evil one is bound during 
these thousand years, but is not yet annihilated ; the elements 
of a final attack of the old dragon on the kingdom of God 
still exist. At the end of the thousand years Satan is loosed, 
and leads the mythical nations, “Gog and Magog,” from the ends 
of the earth (Hzek. xxxviii—xxxix.) against the kingdom of 
Christ, the “holy city.’ Therefore a third and last act of 
the world’s judgment is required; God Himself enters the 
arena against the old dragon and annihilates him, together 
with his accomplice death. Then follows the general resur- 
rection of the dead and the final judgment of men, which is 
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again followed by the transformation of heaven and earth, the 
setting up of the ideally perfect world. The seer hastens 
rapidly over the thousand years’ kingdom of Christ to this 
eternal kingdom of the Father (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 28), for the 
delineation of which he has reserved his brightest colours and 
his sweetest tones. What has ever been the ideal of faith and 
hope comes down from heaven to earth, the tabernacle of God 
among the children of men, the “ heavenly Jerusalem,” and the 
wonderful book closes with the sublime delineation of this 
symbol of the blessed fellowship of the redeemed with God. 


§ 5. THe AUTHORSHIP 


Some recent critics, who suppose that the best way of 
removing obscurities in Scripture is by dismemberment, have 
sought to change this masterpiece of early Christian prophetic 
poetry into a patchwork from different hands and times. In 
one case we have two fragments from the years 66 and 68, 
which were afterwards supplemented on three distinct occa- 
sions, under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus; another views 
it as entirely a Jewish book, to which a Christian writer 
supplied the seven Epistles, and which he revised with small 
interpolations; again, a Christian Apocalypse of the year 70, 
and two Jewish Apocalypses of the time of Pompey and Caligula, 
have been brought together in one work by a redactor at the 
end of the century, etc. We may fairly disregard these 
so-called discoveries of a bewildered ingenuity, because each 
of the critics in question refutes his predecessor, in order to 
be immediately again convicted of an illusion by discoveries 
entirely different... Even apart from this, a critical hypothesis 
which makes a book historically meaningless—and every 
Apocalypse which mixes up different conditions and times is 
meaningless—is not a solution of any difficulties; on the 
other hand, the exhibition of a uniform artistic formation of 
our book proves the unity of its origin and authorship. No 
doubt the author of the Apocalypse had his models and pre- 


1 Cf. the instructive analysis of the Apocalypse in Pfleiderer’s Urchris- 
tenthum, pp. 318-355, which rests upon what was at that time the most 
recent hypothesis of dismemberment, viz. Vischer’s, and my Essay against 
the treatise of Vischer (Stud. u. Krit. 1888, 1). 
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decessors both among the Old Testament prophets whom we 
know and the New Testament prophets whom we do not 
know. Both thoughts and forms were at his disposal when 
an exalted hour of prophetic conception suggested to him, 
under the influence of the awful condition of the world, the 
main features of his book. But from this uniform conception 
he has shaped everything with an independent mind, and 
with marvellous artistic skill. If the only date which explains 
all its difficulties is the year of Nero’s death, the year 68, as 
we think we have proved, then its genuineness is beyond 
question; and the only question that remains is as to who 
the John was who, living in the circle of the seven Churches 
of Asia Minor, and well known to them, composed it. There 
is nothing to favour John Marcus (Acts xii. 25), whom some 
moderns have adopted; for there is no proof that he was a 
prophet, or that he had relations with the Churches of Asia 
Minor, and antiquity knows nothing of his having written 
anything except the reminiscences of Peter described by 
Papias. Far more likely is the conjecture of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, that the author is John 6 mpeoButepos, who is 
mentioned in a fragment of Papias alongside of the Apostle 
John as a personal disciple of Jesus, and who is likewise said 
to have lived at Ephesus. It may be urged in favour of this 
that the writer of the Apocalypse does not describe himself 
as an apostle, but rather seems to count himself among the 
“ prophets,” and to distinguish himself from the apostles whose 
names he makes the foundation-stones of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem (cf. xviii. 20, xix. 10, xxi. 14, xxii. 9). All, therefore, 
who are convinced of the apostolic composition of the Gospel of 
John, and yet regard it as impossible to ascribe both writings 
to the same author, gladly fall back on this conjecture of 
John the Presbyter. Yet it cannot be denied that it has a 
very weak foundation. It is a hypothesis, and not a tradi- 
tion ; it conjectures a man of whom, apart from his existence, 
we know next to nothing; while the sojourn of the Apostle 
John in Ephesus belongs to the best attested facts of Christian 
antiquity, and it is opposed by the unanimous tradition, 
which, even in its Patmos legend, describes this apostle as the 
author of the Apocalypse. It is particularly difficult to 
accuse of error and misunderstanding the testimony of Justin, 
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who lived so near the time, and of Irenzeus, who was so well 
instructed by his teacher Polycarp about the apostle. It cannot 
be maintained as impossible that the Apostle John, when he 
spoke as a prophet, should reckon himself among the “ pro- 
phets,” and yet that he should be so proud of the immortal 
privilege which the Lord had bestowed upon him in receiving 
him into the number of the Twelve, as to see in spirit his 
name written on one of the twelve foundations of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The difference, both in language and mode of 
thought (the latter especially in prophetic things), which 
undeniably exists between the two writings has more weight 
with one who cannot gainsay the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel. Yet a man of such historical and literary taste as 
Karl Hase regarded it as possible to conceive both as produc- 
tions of the same man at different stages of his life; and even 
Baur has insisted on a certain affinity between the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel of John. The difference of language is to 
some extent explained by the difference of the poetic and 
the historical style, and especially by the effort of the writer 
of the Apocalypse to imitate many solemn Hebrew formulas 
in Hebraic and incorrect Greek; besides, it is easy to under- 
stand that a native of Palestine, transferred from Jerusalem 
to Ephesus, would write a purer Greek after twenty years’ 
sojourn among the Greeks than in the first years of his 
settlement. But as to the different mode of thought about 
prophetic things, it may be asked whether the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the period which followed, disappointing the 
early notion of the parousia, might not have urged such a 
man as the Apostle John to a reconstruction of his prophetic 
ideas, to a new and more spiritual understanding of the Lord’s 
words about His second coming, such as we have in the 
farewell discourses of the Gospel and in the first Epistle, as 
compared with the Apocalypse. Yet the contrast between 
the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel is hardly so great as 
that, for example, between Goéthe’s first drama and his 
Iphigenia, and yet the same man wrote both at different 
stages of his life. The Apostle John, whether judged by the 
Apocalypse or by the Gospel, was, at anyrate, one of the 
profoundest minds of early Christianity, and the meagreness 
of our knowledge of this extraordinary personality must 
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restrain us from questioning his ability on this or that side. 
For all that, the difference between the Apocalypse and the 
rest of the Johannine writings is so great, and the question 
of authorship so unsettled, that we must consider them for 
biblical theology separately, as even though the author should 
be the same, they give expression to a different view of the 
world. And this makes the question of authorship of little 
importance for our present task. 

The poetic and prophetic character of the book involves 
that we are not to seek in it developed doctrinal ideas, but 
only intuitions—for the most part symbolical. For that very 
reason it is impossible for anyone to expound the Apocalypse 
. aright without some poetic feeling and taste. For the true 
prophet is a true poet, only he is not moved by his own 
esthetic ideas, but by religious ideas sent to him from God: 
and the writer of the Apocalypse in particular, as the whole 
arrangement and execution of his work shows, is a poet of 
the most magnificent and conscious kind. But exegesis has 
sinned against him to an incredible extent, and at the same 
time has accumulated unanswerable riddles in his book by 
always taking in sober earnest the forms of poetry. Never- 
theless, important and peculiar doctrinal ideas are implied in 
the symbolico-poetic views of the book, and still more in 
its occasional dogmatic indications. We shall best review 
this doctrinal content by distinguishing the following main 
points :— 

I. Heaven and earth. 
Il. The Lamb of God. 
III. The Church of the saints. 
IV. The final history. 


CHAPTER. II 
HEAVEN AND EARTH 


§ 1. IDEA oF Gop 


The Apocalypse regards the history of the world as a 
great drama which is enacted between heaven and earth, and 
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which, after the conflict of both has reached its height, issues 
in the harmony of both by means of the judgment of the 
world. The idea of God is from the first formed in relation 
to this course of the world; He is called the “ Alpha and the 
Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end” 
(i. 8, xxi. 6), or, like Paul’s phrase, é& adtod cat 80 aidrod Kal 
els avTov Ta TavTa, He is 6 dy Kal 6 Hy Kal 6 épydpevos (i. 8, 
iv. 8). That in this formula, which is copied from a Jewish 
one connected with Ex. iii. 14, we have not 6 écopevos but o 
épyopevos, is accounted for by the reference to God’s coming 
to judgment. It is also owing to the character of the book 
that God’s elevation above the world, His position of absolute 
Lordship, is specially insisted on. He is the God who “ liveth 
for ever and ever ” (iv. 9, 10, vii. 12, x. 6, xv. 7); He is the 
Creator by whose will all things are, the source of all life 
(iv 11, x. 6, xiv. 7); He is simply the “Lord” («vpuos), the 
Master (Seoror7ns), the Almighty (i. 8, iv. 8, vi. 10, xi. 17). 
The only surprising thing in this is, that notwithstanding His 
omnipotence, power, glory, and might are repeatedly desired 
for Him in the world or ascribed to Him as first received 
(iv. 11, v. 13, vii. 12, xi. 17); but that is the quite correct 
distinction between the omnipotence which God has in Him- 
self in the world, and the perfect dominion of God which is 
the goal of the world’s history. In the world of freedom and 
sin, in spite of all His power of governing, God is not yet the 
complete and only ruler; but the aim of His government and 
the prayer of the pious is that He may become so. Guiding 
His government in the world are His ethical attributes, His 
holiness, righteousness, and truthfulness. He is the povos 
datos (xv. 4, xvi. 5), the thrice dywos (iv. 8, vi. 10); these 
designations of holiness, the former of which expresses piety, 
conscientiousness, and the latter the opposite of what is finite 
and evil, are accentuations of the ethical perfection of God 
that can scarcely be distinguished. The “Holy One” is at 
the same time, according to vi. 10, the true one (6 addr Ovos, 
a word which throughout the whole Apocalypse is used in the 
sense of adnOns; cf. xix. 2, xxi. 5, xxii. 6), who keeps His word, 

1 The wish to force into the Apocalypse the meaning “genuine,” which 


aandiwes has in classic Greek as distinguished from dandy¢ (cf. Diister- 
dieck’s Commentar), leads to far-fetched and feeble interpretations. 
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and is faithful to Himself and to His promise. And this divine 
truthfulness is again, as xvi. 7, xix. 1, 2 shows, related to His 
righteousness, the moral uprightness in virtue of which He 
decides and acts only according to the standard of His holy 
nature. This righteousness, of course, includes the penal 
requital of evil, as is emphasised in passages such as xv. 3, 
xvi. 7; but it does not end in that, for the penal righteous- 
ness is only an utterance of that more comprehensive moral 
attribute in virtue of which God at all times does what man 
as a moral being ought to do (cf. xxii. 11: 6 dékavos Stxavoobvnv 
momnoatw étt). Of course the peculiar content and aim of 
our book require that the legal and penal side of God’s rela- 
tion to the world should mainly appear; it is therefore 
entirely wrong to speak of the God of the Apocalypse as a 
Jewish God of wrath and revenge. The Apocalypse, in 
common with the whole New Testament, has the thought that 
God is angry with evil, and will finally destroy it in judgment 
(vi. 17, xi. 18, xix.15). But the revelations of wrath which 
it announces and paints are regarded by it, also, as simply 
the other side of the divine revelation of love in Christ ; this 
love preceded those revelations of wrath in order to save all 
that would submit to be saved; it also outlives and surpasses 
it in its eternal perfection. All the announcements of our 
book about wrath and judgment, which, moreover, are always 
crossed by calls to repentance (xi. 3, xiv. 6, 7), are surpassed 
by the final aim of the prophecy, the complete fulfilment of 
the blessed promise: “ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He will dwell among them, and will be their God, 
and they shall be His people” (xxi. 3). In this coming of 
the heavenly Jerusalem to earth, the restoration of the world 
to the eternal and perfect kingdom of God, in which every 
conqueror is to be a son of God and a fellow-heir with 
Christ (xxi. 7), the Christian idea of God, the idea of eternal 
holy love, breaks through the storms of the world’s judgment. 
But it is also the basis of this prophecy ; for the Eternal, who 
is, and was, and is to come, is the “Father of Jesus Christ” 
(i. 6, ii, 27, iii, 5, 21, xiv. 1), “Our Lord who hath loved and 
redeemed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto His God and Father” (i. 5, 6). 
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§ 2. Tot HiaHEr Worip 


In keeping with its poetical character, the book outlines 
for us a formal picture of the divine glory. God dwells 
(xill. 6), or is throned, in heaven. His appearance is like a 
jasper and a sardius stone, and round about His throne is a 
rainbow like an emerald (iv. 3). Thunder and lightnings 
proceed from this throne (iv. 5); before it burn seven lamps, 
which are declared to be “the seven Spirits of God” (iv. 5, 
i. 4); a sea as it were of glass, mingled with fire, is spread 
out before it (xv. 2). Around the throne stand four living 
creatures (faa), full of eyes before and behind, like to a lion, 
a calf, a man, and an eagle, that is, the four cherubim (iv. 6), 
and again on the same throne are seated “the four and twenty 
elders” clothed in white raiment, and with crowns of gold 
(iv. 4). Finally, the throne is surrounded by myriads of 
angels (v. 11), who praise God with the cherubim and the 
elders. But there is also in heaven an altar upon which the 
prayers of the saints come as incense (vy. 8, vill. 3, 4), and 
under which the souls of the martyrs have their place (vi. 9); 
and even a tabernacle with the mercy-seat, a temple of God in 
heaven (xi. 19), from which the angels with the seven vials 
of wrath go forth (xv. 5, 6). And in xxi. 2 the whole 
eternal city of God, the new Jerusalem, comes down from 
heaven to earth. The poetic freedom with which all these 
symbols are conceived is manifest in the fact that an open 
throne of God and a secret dwelling-place of God stand beside 
each other in the tabernacle; God is at the same time both 
hidden and manifest. Hence all these images have a deep 
significance. The precious stones to which the appearance of 
God is compared, the bright jasper and the red sardius, seem 
(as in Ezek. i. 26, 27) to indicate the nature of God as light 
and fire, His purity and His fiery zeal; and the eternal bow 
of peace, the sign of the covenant, above His throne shows that 
even if the fiery red should have to be referred only to His 
wrath, His love and faithfulness are not forgotten (Gen. ix. 
12,13). The sea of glass before God’s throne may be the 
emblem of His decrees for the government of the world, which 
are deep as the sea and yet always clear as crystal before 
Him. This sea is mingled with fire, because the wrath of the 
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world’s judgment is wrapped up in God’s decree; in like 
manner the thunder and lightnings proceeding from His 
throne signify His revelations and judgments continuously 
going on in the world. The four cherubim, according to an 
old interpretation that is certainly suitable here, are the 
symbols of the creatures who praise God, as the noblest of 
which appear a lion, a bull, a man, and an eagle ; the four and 
twenty elders are the representatives of the human Church of 
God—four and twenty either according to the number of the 
classes of Jewish priests, or in virtue of a counting together 
of the twelve tribes of Israel and the twelve apostles of Jesus, 
as the heads of the Old and New Testament Church. ‘These 
elders bear the white garments of holiness and the crowns of 
eternal royalty, which, in iv. 10, they cast at the feet of God, 
because they owe them to His grace. All this, just as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the rest of the New Testament, 
represents heaven as the ideal world in which the glory of 
God is uninterruptedly displayed, while on earth it has to 
strive with human freedom and sin for its realisation. But 
this ideal world is destined to come down into the world of 
human history and realise itself there. Every Old Testament 
holy thing is a provisional copy of the heavenly world here on 
earth; the Son of God, the child of the woman who is clothed 
with the sun and crowned with stars, descends from heaven, 
and at last the eternal city of God, in which God and man 
dwell together, comes down from heaven to earth. In like 
manner, all decrees of God which the book predicts are first 
announced and solemnised in heaven, and seen in heaven by 
the seer, before they are carried out on earth; heaven is the 
centre of the world’s earthly history so far as that history is 
from God and ends in God. 


§ 3. Tue SPIRIT AND THE SpIRits 


The Spirit appears as the living bond between the higher 
and the earthly world. This is a concept which in the 
manner of the Old Testament is applied sometimes in a wider 
and a widest sense, and sometimes in a narrower. In the 
passage (xi. 11) where the “Spirit of life from God” enters 
into the two slain witnesses and awakens them, and still more 
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in xiii. 15, where spirit is given to the image of the “beast” 
so that it can speak, wvedua without the article means simply 
the immaterial principle of life which animates the creature. 
It is different when the author speaks of the Spirit (70 
mvedpa); he then means the Divine Spirit as principle of 
prophecy. That is the “Spirit” who speaks “ to the Churches ” 
in the seven Epistles (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii. 6, 13, 22), who 
eries to the struggling Churches (xiv. 13): “Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord from henceforth”; who together 
with the “ bride,” the Church (xxii. 17), calls to the Lord Jesus, 
Come! He is called expressly (xix. 10) “the Spirit of 
prophecy”; and when it is there said “the testimony of Jesus 
is the Spirit of prophecy,” the meaning is that Jesus continues 
His testimony from heaven through Him, and constantly 
attests Himself, since the seven Epistles are expressly de- 
scribed both as dictated by Christ and as utterances “of the 
Spirit.” Whoever is laid hold of and filled by this Spirit is 
“ éy wvevpate” in an inspired and enraptured condition (i. 10, 
iv. 2, xvii. 3,xxi.10). At the same time, however, “Spirits of 
the prophets” are spoken of in the plural, in recognition of 
the fact that the Spirit of prophecy individualises Himself in 
every prophet, and has His special character and _ limits 
(xxil. 6; cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 32). God is there called the “ God 
of the Spirits of the prophets”; but Satan also has his spirits 
of (false) prophets; thus in xvi. 14, three “unclean spirits,” 
mvevpata Satmoviov, are mentioned, who proceed from the 
mouth of the dragon, of the beast, and of the false prophet, and 
go forth to deceive the kings of the earth, that they may aid 
the beast, and go with him to destruction. From all these 
Spirits of the prophets, evil and good, we must distinguish the 
“seven Spirits of God” who, according to i. 4, iv. 5, burn as 
lamps before His throne, and who at the same time, according 
to v. 6, are seven eyes in Christ as the Lamb, sent forth into 
all the earth. Already Zechariah (iii. 9, iv. 10) had spoken of 
seven eyes of the Lord which run through the whole earth, 
and of seven eyes of the foundation-stone which God had laid 
in Jerusalem; and Isaiah (xi. 2) had described in sevenfold 
attributes the Spirit of the Lord who was to rest upon the 
offspring of David; this sevenfold or perfect nature of the 
Spirit of God is in later prophecy expressed by seven eyes of 
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divine wisdom penetrating the world, or by seven Spirits with 
which God surveys the world. The fact that the writer of 
the Apocalypse in i. 4 desires grace and peace from God, 
from the seven Spirits, and only then from Jesus makes it 
plain that he means by these seven Spirits the one personal 
Spirit of God in all His fulness,—he could not have placed 
created spirits before Jesus as dispensers of grace and peace,— 
he could have subordinated the historical Saviour only to the 
eternal Spirit of God who dwelt in Him. But the fact that 
the seven Spirits of God which burn as lamps before His 
throne are the seven eyes of the Lamb, speaks still more 
plainly; Jesus the Lamb of God is the “Christ,” who is 
anointed with all the fulness of the Spirit of God, as is 
indicated by the seven eyes beside the seven horns; He is the 
bearer, not only of the divine kingly power, but of the eternal 
wisdom of the Holy Spirit. It is evident that in spite of the 
poetic distinction of the seven Spirits of God from God Him- 
self, there is no intention of ascribing to the Spirit any 
personality different from God; how could one person be at 
the same time seven persons, and stand before God, dwell in 
Jesus, and be sent out over all the earth? On the contrary, 
it is clear that this figurative notion simply means that the 
Spirit of God is the eternal light which pertains to God Him- 
self, but which dwells at the same time in all His fulness in 
Christ, and penetrates the whole world as the principle of the 
divine immanence and revelation. How far the latter may be 
meant in the sense of God’s relation to the world as Creator 
of all life springing from God, or in the sense of the way of 
salvation, of the new life of the believer, or, finally, of the 
prophetic enlightenment which proceeds from God, can scarcely 
be made out. or the first reference we might appeal to the 
most general sense of wvedua as we have it in xi. 11; for the 
second, to the fact that in i. 4 “grace and peace” are desired 
from the seven Spirits of God, that is, gifts of the new life in 
Christ. But the nature of the Apocalypse involves that in it 
the Spirit of God comes into consideration mostly as the 
principle of inspiration and prophecy, and that for the most 
part agrees with the view of the Old Testament and that of 
the original apostles. 
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§ 4. THE ANGELS 


But the Apocalypse has still another view of the living 
connection of heaven and earth, viz. the angels. No book of 
the New Testament makes such abundant use of the notion of 
angels as this most poetic and symbolic writing, a fact that 
should at once be noted as reminding us of the poetic and 
symbolic character of this notion. Seven angels stand before 
God’s presence (viii. 2); the seven Churches have their seven 
angels, who are symbolised by seven stars, while the Churches 
are compared to seven golden candlesticks (i. 20). Seven 
angels sound the trumpets of the world’s judgment (viii. 6), 
and again seven angels pour out the vials of. judicial wrath 
upon the earth (xv. 1). An interpreting angel appears 
repeatedly at the side of the seer (xvii. 1, 7, xix. 9, 10, 
xxi. 8, 9); the most of the future events seen in vision 
are proclaimed or produced by angels; finally, the whole 
Apocalypse (i. 1) is ascribed to a mediating angel. The 
number of angels is wupiades pupiddmy and yiriades yuALadav 
(v. 11); they are at home in heaven, where they praise God ; 
but, as their name declares, they are at the same time 
messengers of God, middle terms between heaven and earth, 
media of the divine will in nature and in history. In chap. 
vii. 1, four angels have the four winds in their power; in 
xvi. 5, an angel of the water appears; in x. 9, an angel’ 
delivers to the seer the new book of revelation; and again, in 
xiv. 6, one proclaims “the everlasting gospel,” etc. But even 
the destroying locusts are brought on the scene by an angel of 
the abyss (ix. 11), who is called Apollyon, the destroyer, and 
he also stands in God’s service. The traditional distinction of 
good and evil angels is as little suitable here as in Paul. In 
this poetic book they are described, of course, as personal 
beings; the angels are called “holy” servants of God, fellow- 
servants with men, and therefore not to be worshipped by men 
(xix. 10, xxii. 9); on the other hand, just as in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews they nowhere appear as ends for God, as men 
are, nor as fellow-citizens in the heavenly Jerusalem, they 
are instruments of the divine will; they are the divine ideas, 
which, in the domain of nature and the phenomena of history, 
form the upholding power and guiding principle. The angels 
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of the seven Churches are specially notable and instructive in 
this respect (i. 20, ii. 1, 8, 12, etc.). Only sheer lack of per- 
ception could have interpreted them as bishops, or invested 
them with some sort of Irvingite Church office; they are real 
angels. The fact that they are represented as stars (i. 20) 
should not lead us to a contrary opinion; even the seven 
Spirits of God are symbolised as heavenly lamps, and the 
fallen angels (xii. 4, 9) as fallen stars, But when one sees 
how they receive praise and blame in the name of their 
Church without being in anyway distinguished from these 
Churches in their character, and without being summoned to 
influence them, it is evident that they are only their heavenly 
counterparts, just as the stars as heavenly lights correspond to 
the lights of the golden candlesticks on earth. In like 
manner, as in Dan. x. 13, 20, every nation has its own 
guardian angel or national spirit, which, as it were, represents 
it before God; and, as in Matt. xviii. 10, every child of man 
has an “angel,” a genius, in which the individual idea of that 
human life stands in God’s presence ; so the author has given 
to each Church its angel or genius, the ideal form of its 
individuality, the spiritual image in which it stands before the 
Lord of the Church. In another way “the seven angels who 
stand before God” (viii, 2) are enigmatical. The seer 
introduces them with the definite article as powers already 
well known, and thus at once reminds us of “the seven 
Spirits which are before the throne of God” (i. 4, iv. 5). 
Most expositors, indeed, will not hear of their identity, 
though one cannot see why, since, according to Heb. i. 14, the 
angels are mvevpata, TvevuaTta AeELTOUPYLKA AToTTEANOpEVA, 
in precisely the same way as in Rev. v. 6 the seven Spirits 
of God are ameotaduéva eis Tacav tiv yhv? But has the 
writer of the Apocalypse afterwards represented “the seven 
Spirits,” into which he divides the one Spirit of God, as seven 
throne angels of God? Then the angel through whom God 
communicated the whole Apocalypse to His servant John, and 
with whom the expositor knows not what to do, because in the 
book itself he is replaced partly by heavenly voices and partly 
by individual appearances of angels, would be best explained ; 
he would be the wvedua mpodnte’as who enables the seer to 
see his visions. However that may be, we seem to have a 
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continual interchange of “angels” and “ Spirits,” though the 
two notions do not altogether disappear in one another ; and 
so from this side also we have confirmation of the idea that 
the angels are the several rays of the fulness and glory of the 
ideal world, which animate and spiritualise the natural world 
of history. 


§ 5. THE Dracon 


The visible world, however, is moved and ruled, not only 
by divine spirits and powers, but also by ungodly and 
demonic powers. Satan, the old serpent, as he is called in 
allusion to Gen. iii, “the deceiver of the whole world” 
(xii. 9), confronts God, the thrice Holy. He is pictured to 
us (xii. 3) as a great red dragon, with seven heads and seven 
crowns, and with ten horns, sweeping with his tail the third 
part of the stars from heaven. That signifies his murderous 
disposition (John viii. 44), and that he possesses kingly 
dominion above every other power on earth; and his is not 
merely an earthly power, but one that reaches into heaven; 
he has snatched from this ideal order “the third part of the 
stars,’ that is, the angels, the world-supporting powers of 

'God, and made them subject to himself. But it is a complete 
error because of all this to find in the Apocalypse a mythology 
of the devil as a fallen angel; the New Testament does not 
venture on a theory of cosmical evil, either here or elsewhere. 
The Satan of the Apocalypse, like the Satan of the Bible in 
general, is not a fallen angel, but is the evil principle actually 
existent and mighty in the world. He has his angels, the 
demons or spirits of demons (xvi. 14),’ who, according to 
ix. 20, are worshipped by the heathen by means of idols, 
and, according to xvi. 14, are able to produce lying wonders 
and predictions. But these angels of Satan again (cf. 2 Cor. 
xii. 7) are simply the divisions of the evil principle, the mani- 
fold powers of corruption which appear in nature and in history 
(cf. ix. 1, 11, 13, 14, 15), That mythological view about 
the fall of Satan appeals to the delineation of xii. 7 f. only by 

1 That the passage xvi. 14 means to distinguish the “unclean spirits” 


from the demons is not probable from the parallel passage, xviii. 2. The 
expression xvsijew Besycovsov is pleonastic here, just as in Luke iv. 33. 
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a mistake. That delineation, in which Satan and his angels 
were hurled from heaven by the archangel Michael and his 
hosts (Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1), and thrown to the earth, does 
not refer to the mythical prehistoric fall of the angels, but, as 
the connection proves, to the change in principle of Satan’s 
position in the world, which took place in the historical 
moment of redemption, and was brought about by the earthly 
life of the Messiah (ver. 5). Up to the moment of Christ’s 
exaltation, that is, of the completed work of redemption, Satan 
had his station in a certain sense in heaven, where he appears 
therefore to the seer, ver. 3 (already as the dragon); but he 
is conquered and hurled down, so that his place can no more 
be found in heaven (ver. 8): now the salvation and the power 
and the kingdom of God, and the authority of His Messiah, 
has come, that is, has appeared and become actual. This may 
sound strange to our ears, which are more accustomed to 
mythological than to biblical notions of Satan, and yet we 
have the same notion in words of Jesus such as Luke x. 18, 
John xii. 31; and even the fundamental passage about Satan 
in the Bible, Job i. 6, which makes him appear in heaven 
among the sons of God as the accuser of the pious, leads us 
to expect nothing else. The idea in itself is simple and clear 
enough. Until redemption was completed, evil was a power ” 
ruling the world, which forced itself on God’s notice, and 
threw its dark shadow on His countenance; it “accused,” as 
the inhabitants of heaven say (xii. 10), our brethren (men) 
night and day; it stood as an unbroken wall of partition 
between God and man, and concealed from the latter, in virtue 
of the consciousness of unexpiated guilt, the countenance 
of eternal love. But redemption has changed all that; evil 
has indeed great power on earth still (vv. 9-12), but it no 
longer stands before God in heaven, it is abolished, and in 
principle overcome. It is most significant of the whole 
relation of heaven and earth as conceived in our book, that 
the victory of Christ over Satan, which in reality was gained 
on earth (cf. iii, 21, v. 5), is here represented as a heavenly 
fact, as a victory of Michael and his angels over the dragon 
and his followers (xii. 7), That cannot possibly mean another 
independent event in heaven, as “the blood of the Lamb and 
the word of His testimony” immediately afterwards (ver. 11) 
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appear as the powers by which the children of men are 
henceforth able to overcome Satan. But that dorewos év 
ovpav® is simply the heavenly reflex, or the ideal image of 
the earthly victory which the Crucified and Risen One obtained 
over the evil one who ruled the world. This therefore confirms 
what we have said about heaven as an ideal kingdom, and 
about angels as personified ideas of God. The archangel 
Michael is not an actual personality distinct from God or 
Christ, but is the personified divine idea of salvation, the 
symbol of the divine power of love triumphing over the power 
of the evil one. And in the same way, in this view, Satan 
also is a symbolical idea, though the symbol is of a power 
terribly real. He is conceived as the dark shadow of evil 
that is in the world, in contrast with the eternal light, the 
world-nature in its unity opposed to God. Perhaps the writer 
of the Apocalypse conceived him as a personality; but the 
notion is not a metaphysical mystery, but the involuntary 
personification of an actual power, inevitable at the time, 
which, as we now know, cannot be seriously conceived as 
personal, 


CHAPTER III 
THE LAMB OF GOD 


§ 1. Tum Canrre or GRAVITY OF THE CHRISTOLOGICAL VIEW 


It lies in the plan and aim of the Apocalypse that Jesus 
Christ, by whom God has conquered Satan, should appear 
chiefly in the kingly glory which He is to show in judging 
and perfecting the world. But as the account in the twelfth 
chapter, already alluded to, represents it, this future signific- 
ance of His rests throughout on His historical appearance 
and on what He then accomplished. This appears even in the 
sublime delineation of the fourth and fifth chapters. The 
book of the future, with its seven seals, lies in the hand of 
God, who sits upon His throne; the question is raised as to 
who can loose these seals, that is, not who can divine the 
riddle of the future, but who can actually solve it, and lead 
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the history of the world to its goal; and no one in heaven or 
earth can do so, But in the midst of the throne, and of the 
cherubim and elders, stands “a Lamb as it had been slain,” 
having seven eyes and seven horns, that is, endowed with 
perfect spiritual power and authority ; He takes the book from 
God’s hand, and in doing so is saluted with a song, continued 
from heaven to earth and into the underworld: “Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for 
Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and 
hast made us kings and priests to our God; and we shall reign 
on the earth.” Hence the whole of Christ’s unique glory, 
which is to be revealed in the future, was won by His self- 
sacrifice as the Lamb of God. The meaning of this picture 
is that He is the coming Judge of the world, because He is 
the historical Saviour ; all that we are to obtain through Him 
in the future is simply the carrying out of that work which 
was achieved in His sufferings and death. Against all con- 
trary impressions, then, we must keep steadily before us 
that the christological view of the writer of the Apocalypse 
has its centre of gravity from the first in the human and 
historical life of Jesus, and, in particular, in the death of 
sacrifice as its climax. For that very reason the favourite 
designation, “the Lamb,” appears in the book twenty-nine 
times. 


§ 2. Tue HistoricaL CHRIST 


The twelfth chapter, with its introduction of the woman 
in travail, who is clothed with the sun, having the moon under 
her feet and the crown of stars around her head, the mother 
of Messiah, goes further back in the historical contemplation of 
Jesus. “And she bore a son, who is to rule all nations with 
a sceptre of iron” (Ps. ii. 9); “and her child, to rescue him 
from the dragon who wished to devour him, is caught up to 
God and to His throne.” That the vids &ppnv here spoken of 
is the Messiah, needs no proof. We can easily understand 
how Catholicism should have interpreted the woman, His 
mother, as the Virgin Mary, and that Murillo should have 


painted her as such; and yet it is wrong; it is refuted by the 
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further account of vv. 6, 13, 17. According to these verses 
the woman flees into the wilderness from the dragon who is 
pursuing her, where she is nourished three and a half years; 
she has also other children, viz. “those who keep the com- 
mandments of God and have the testimony of Jesus.” She 
is manifestly a symbolical figure,—not indeed the Church, for 
she did not give birth to the Messiah, but probably, as all 
intelligent expositors now recognise, the kingdom of God in 
the unity of its Old and New Testament development, the 
theocracy as it continued to exist after the birth of Messiah 
in the Christian communities, and was persecuted by the 
princes of this world, but could not be destroyed. It is 
certainly a true Jewish Christian and primitive view to con- 
ceive the kingdom of God on earth in this unity of the old and 
new covenant in contrast with heathendom, in which is seen 
the kingdom of Satan and of demons; and yet Paul does 
something similar in Rom. xi, when he represents the 
Gentile Christians as grafted into the old olive tree, the root 
of which is God’s covenant with the patriarchs. But the 
christological view which appears here is still more notable ; 
Christ, on the Father’s side, is the Son of God, planted, as we 
shall see, from heaven into the connection of the human 
race, and yet, on another side, as it were the mother’s, He is 
the child of historical development; that historical develop- 
ment of the old covenant which was founded by God and 
consummated in the midst of the old world, which was 
estranged from God, contained Him in embryo to give Him 
birth at the appointed hour, and then to call into existence 
innumerable brethren of this firstborn, as the Church of 
God of the new covenant. Or have we, as a recent criticism 
has discovered, no mention whatever here of Jesus Christ, but 
only of a Jewish Messiah, because the child of the woman 
clothed with the sun is immediately, as it seems, after His 
birth caught up into heaven; that is, no room is left for the 
earthly life of Jesus." It needs a profound want of poetic 
feeling and taste to misunderstand why the poet should thus 
epitomise that life here, where he seeks, not to narrate the life 
of Jesus, but to contrast the powers that are contending in 
the history of the world, the divine founding of salvation and 
* Cf. C. Vischer, Die Offenbarung Johannis, p. 23 f, 
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the prince of this world. This account, which is not histori- 
cal but symbolical, is apparently contracted into one moment, 
and yet contains everything by way of hint; the Messiah 
issues from the Old Testament kingdom of God; the power 
of evil that rules the world attempts to destroy Him, but 
cannot; His earthly life issues in a heavenly exaltation, and 
He leaves behind a contending Church on earth, which is able 
to overcome Satan through His blood (ver. 11). Now, if in 
this passage the historical life of Jesus is indicated only 
according to its origin, its conflict, and victorious issue, there 
are added in other places further traces of historical know- 
ledge and appreciation. The historical name Jesus is com- 
monly used alongside of the symbolical name Lamb; the 
official name “ Christ” is more rare, but it is used as a 
common name (6 Xpictos Geod, xii. 10, xx. 4, 6); even the 
double name “ Jesus Christ” appears (i. 1). Stress is laid— 
even apart from chap. xiiion the Israelitish descent, corre- 
sponding to the prophecy: Jesus is “the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah” (v. 5; Gen. xlix. 9), “the offspring of David” (v. 5, 
xxii, 16, after Isa. xi 1 f.); the designation as “the bright 
and morning star” (xxii. 16) brings into prominence the 
dawning of salvation which begins with His appearance. 
Use is made of the number of His apostles as twelve (xxi. 14), 
and His death upon the cross in the city of Jerusalem is 
mentioned (xi. 8), Yet the decisive weight is laid on His 
ethico-divine character, on His holy and trustworthy nature. 
He is 0 drytos, 0 adn Ouvos (iii. 7), which, according to the 
parallel passages (vi. 10, xix. 11), is not to be translated “the 
truly Holy One,” but separated by a comma; He is thus 
characterised as the holy and true.” The name “Lamb” 
represents Him as the obedient and self-denying sufferer, and 
in 1. 5 His voluntary death is expressly traced to His love 
for us. Beside His sacrificial death, His resurrection is 
specially insisted on as the transition to heavenly glory and 


1 The grouping of wiorés and éandivés in xix. 11 plainly shows that 
those expositors are wrong who try to force a distinction between éandgs 
and éavésvés in the Apocalypse, and take the latter in its common sense as 
meaning “corresponding to its idea.” The latter conception is absurd in 
xix. 11; but the signification “true,” as a synonym of faithful and righteous 
(cf. the following words), is palpable, 
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kingly position towards the world: “I was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore; and have the keys of 
Hades and of death,” it is said in i. 18; and ini. 5 He is 
called “the firstborn of the dead,” that is, the first of those 
who were raised (1 Cor. xv. 20; Col. i. 18). Even His 
ascension is mentioned in the sense of an exaltation to the 
right hand of God, not only in the passage in the twelfth 
chapter (ver. 5), but also in the passage iii, 21: “I have 
overcome, and am set down with my Father on His throne.” 
The way in which the author imagined the resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus may be compared with the resurrection 
and ascension of the two witnesses, described in xi. 8—12, in 
which, however, we must not forget that this picture also is 
a poetic one. The doubt as to whether Jesus was to the 
writer of the Apocalypse “a true man,’! implies a complete 
misunderstanding of the apostolic age, in which the historical 
fact and the historical impression could never evaporate in 
religious speculation. The proof of this presupposition of all 
New Testament Christology does not lie in Daniel’s phrase, 
dpotos vid avOpwrrov, twice applied to the exalted Christ 
(i. 13, xiv. 14), which rather sounds docetic; but certainly 
the opposite finds no support there; the expression marks 
the human form and appearance in harmony with the mean- 
ing of Dan. vii. 13. But there ought to have been no doubt 
that the writer of the Apocalypse was conscious of the true 
and full humanity of a person whose birth and death he 
records. But besides that, in the passages xxi. 7, xii. 17, he 
has ascribed the same heavenly Father and the same histori- 
cal mother to believers as to the Messiah, and has therefore 
excluded all doubt of the human similarity of the Redeemer 
and the redeemed. 


§ 3. THe EXALTED CHRIST 


That doubt might be occasioned by the Godlike charac- 
teristics ascribed to the exalted Christ in the Apocalypse, 
which are most prominent where the book of prophecy has 
to do exclusively with the state of exaltation. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is the glory of the exalted Christ so 

1H. Gebhardt, Der Lehrbegriff der Apokalypse, p. 108. 
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emphatically represented as divine as in our book. Not only 
is He called “the Prince of the kings of the earth, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords” (i. 5, xvii. 14, xix. 16), but even 
the angel of the Apocalypse is described as His angel @. 1, 
xxii. 16). In the introductory vision He appears with eyes 
as a flame of fire walking amid the seven candlesticks of the 
Churches, and holding their stars in His hand, that is, as the 
omniscient and omnipotent Lord of the Church. <A two- 
edged sword proceeds out of His mouth; that is, His sentence 
is God’s word, which strikes like a sharp sword, and effectively 
judges men (Wisd. Sol. xviii. 15, 16; Heb. iv. 12). He has 
the key of Hades and of death, that is, He is the resurrection 
and the life. As the Lamb, He is frequently grouped with 
God, and a common activity ascribed to them (eg. vi. 16); 
His mediation of salvation continues into the heavenly 
Jerusalem, that is, up to the final perfection (vii. 17, xxi. 22, 
23); the throne of God and of the Lamb stands for ever in 
the eternal city of God (xxii. 3). Many images and features 
which are applied to God in the Old Testament are in our book 
transferred to the exalted Christ (cf. for example, i. 14, 15 
with Dan. vii. 9 and x. 6; 1.17 with Ex. xxxiii 20 and 
Iga. vi. 5; 11. 23 with Ps. vii. 10; i. 14 with Isa. lxv. 15; 
xix. 13 with Isa. lxiii. 1 f, etc). Finally, divine worship is 
paid directly to the exalted Christ ; the same doxology which 
in vii. 12 is sung to God, is in v. 12 offered to the Lamb; 
the four and twenty elders, with their golden vials of incense, 
which “contain the prayers of the saints,” fall down before 
Him (ver. 8); while the angels refuse all worship for them- 
selves (xix. 10, xxii. 8, 9), they with all creatures (v. 13) 
pay homage to “God and the Lamb.” But emphatic as all 
this is, there is nothing in it that goes beyond the common 
testimony of the whole New Testament, that Christ is exalted 
to the right hand of God to share in God’s own glory; even 
the Jesus of the Synoptics speaks of “His coming again in 
the glory of His Father with His holy angels” (Matt. xvi. 
27); and it was a common Jewish and early Christian view, 
which only the boldness of Paul broke through (1 Cor. xv. 
28) in favour of a direct government by God in the end, 
that the kingdom of Messiah will be an everlasting kingdom. 
It must not be overlooked that even in the Apocalypse the 
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divine glory of the exalted Christ is one which He has 
received, one that He has earned by His human self-sacrifice 
on earth. “To Him who loved us, and redeemed us from our 
sins,” it is said (i. 5, 6), “to Him be glory and power for 
ever and ever.” The divine worship offered to Him has a 
like basis in the fifth chapter: “Thou art worthy to receive 
the book, and to open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood” (v. 9). And in 
i. 26—28, where the exalted Christ promises to His own who 
overcome the world, “power over the heathen,” that is, a 
share in His government and judging of the world, he adds: 
@S Kay® eiAn pa Tapa Tod TaTpds pov. From all this, then, 
it is manifest that His present and imperishable Godlike glory 
is not due to an original existence as a person in the Trinity, 
but to what He accomplished on earth as a man by suffering 
and dying. 


§ 4. THe Curist oF ETERNITY 


Even this, however, does not solve the riddle of the 
Christology of the Apocalypse. We find some statements of 
a Godlike character which cannot be explained by a divine 
glory won on earth. Thus it is said in the opening vision 
(i. 14), in which Christ is pictured as the exalted Lord of the 
Church: “ His head and His hair were white as wool, as white 
as snow.” ‘That is a transference to Christ of the descrip- 
tion of God in Dan. vii. 13, where God is pictured as “the 
Ancient of Days,” that is, as the Eternal One. Immediately 
after, in ver. 17, Christ calls Himself mpatos Kal éoyartos, 
that is, He appropriates the predicates which—originating in 
Isa. xliv. 6—are given, in the passages i. 8, xxi. 6, xxii. 13, 
to God Himself, and which describe Him as the Origin and 
End of history; and in this connection the 6 ov which 

1 Gebhardt, lc. p. 110, would fain question this result by comparing 
Christ’s receiving with the idea that appears in xi. 15, 17, xii. 10, that 
God and Christ had only then received the dominion of the world. That 
is a mixing up of two different ideas, God through Christ gains in the 
world that authority which can only be established by the conquest of 
evil ; Christ receives His glory as a reward for having devoted Himself to 


this divine aim of salvation as instrument and sacrifice. But in both 
cases the reference certainly is to a dominion not possessed before. 
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immediately follows cannot be understood merely of the 
resurrection life which is afterwards described by ‘dob fav 
elt eis TOvs ai@vas TOY aimver, but is to be understood of 
the essential life which not merely continues in eternity, but 
also springs from eternity. There seems then to be nothing 
more needed to characterise the Messiah as “true God, born 
of the Father in eternity,” as the second person of the Athan- 
asian Trinity; and yet that cannot be the meaning of the 
writer of the Apocalypse, for, on the other hand, he decidedly 
subordinates this divine eternal being to God. He does not 
sive Him the name God, but sets it above the “ Lamb,” and 
all through reserves it for God the Father only; a fact which 
of itself keeps us from regarding the Church doctrine of the 
Trinity as the key to this Christology. Not only has the 
Father given Him that Godlike glory as a reward of His 
earthly life and sacrificial death, but even in this glory He is 
still dependent on God, and in the condition of receiving gifts 
from Him; the revelation which constitutes the contents of 
our book is verbally described (i. 1) as amroxaduWus “Inood 
Xpucrod, iv &axev ad’td o Oeds. In the same way He is 
“the Son of God,” who can in a unique sense call God His 
Father (i. 6, ii, 27, iii. 5, 21, xiv. 1), but not as God the Son 
of ecclesiastical doctrine, but as the firstborn among many 
brethren ; for, according to iii. 21, xxi. 7, everyone who over- 
cometh is to sit with Him on His throne, and be a “son of 
God.” But how do all these seemingly contradictory features 
of the Christology of the Apocalypse agree? They agree in 
this, that the author of the Apocalypse, like Paul and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, regarded Christ as a 
pre-existent intermediate being between God and the world, 
God and humanity, related to 6 @eds as His unique image, and 
to the world and humanity as a personal Archetype, and who, 
after mediating the creation of the world, appeared among 
His brethren in the fulness of the times as a child of man 
and offspring of David, in order to gain an eternal kingship 
over them as Saviour by His life, death, and resurrection,— 
in a word, the author of the Apocalypse united the Logos 
idea with the idea of Messiah realised in Jesus. And the 
evidences for these facts lie plainly before us, although from 
different motives the representatives of right and left refuse 
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to recognise them. Tade Aéyet O dry, ib is said (iii. 14), 6 
papTus oO TioTds Kat adnOwes, } apy THs Ktlcews Tod 
Jeov. The expression reminds us of the Pauline tpwtéroKos 
mdons KTicews .. . OS eotw apy, K.7.r., in Col. i. 15, 18; 
it rests even more plainly on the original passage Prov. viii. 
22: kdbpios éxticév we apyny oddv avtod. It is a contro- 
verted question whether it should be translated: “beginning 
(that is, first-fruits) of the creature,” or “ principle of creation,” 
and it is not easy to decide between the two possible inter- 
pretations.1 “Principle of the creation” would be the clear 
paraphrase of the Logos idea, but it sounds too abstract and 
speculative for the style of the Apocalypse. But though we 
prefer the more concrete and popular interpretation, the same 
result is given; the author of Prov. viii. looked on wisdom as 
the first «rdots of God, not as the first individual in a series, 
but as that production of God in which all others are implied, 
and by which everything further is accomplished; and that 
doubtless was also the meaning of the writer of the Apocalypse 
in his application of the idea of wisdom to the person of 
Christ. This gives us the Logos idea, without the name 
Logos. But this also, in all probability, is not foreign to the 
Apocalypse. In chap. xix. 11 the seer pictures Christ 
marching out to final victory on a white horse and in 
blood-stained garments, and he is anxious in this decisive 
moment to insist on the full majesty of the Returning One. 
So there it is said of Christ, that He has “a name which no 
man knows but Himself,” that is, a name which no man can 
think out, whose meaning can only be exhausted by His own 
mind; and immediately thereafter we are told this name: 
0 Novos ToD Oeod. This has been applied solely to the judicial 
word of God which comes in Christ; but apart from the fact 
that this is not stated here, the name would not be so un- 
fathomable and inconceivable as was indicated in the earlier 


1 Gebhardt’s (J.c. p. 97) objection to the first interpretation, that it 
would then have to read drapyy tay xrisuatov, is not convincing ; the 
concept épxm, like xriors, can be applied concretely as well as abstractly. 
But cépxy) ris xrlcews cannot possibly mean what Weiss finds in it: a 
being who existed before the whole creation, without being compared 
with it. I know not how the words dpyy ris xtiseas could express that 
idea. 
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references. And when we take into account the fact that in 
those days Adyos Tov Oeod was already current as the name 
of a Godlike being, and that in the predicate, ) dpx tijs 
Ktioews, the author of our book has in advance accepted the 
idea of this theologoumenon, we cannot doubt that we have 
here, as in the Epistles to the Colossians and Hebrews, the 
application of the Logos idea to Jesus. Thus only does the 
name express what the author manifestly wishes to express, 
the deepest nature of the reappearing heavenly Victor; thus 
only it is made clear to the reader that in the second coming 
God Himself comes, who is repeatedly called in the Apoca- 
lypse 6 épyopevos. Here, then, we have essentially the same 
idea of pre-existence as we have in Paul and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the application of the idea of the eternal 
self-revelation of God to the person of the Messiah. But 
there as here we have a gap in thought; by personifying an 
idea we may hide from ourselves the fact that, in recognising 
that idea in the person of Jesus, a historical person is 
co-ordinated with something which—however realistically 
conceived—is not a person, but an idea. That this Logos- 
Christology should be found in the writer of the Apocalypse 
can no longer surprise us after the precedent of Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; it only shows how strong the 
tendency was in the apostolic age to conceive the mystery of 
Christ’s person as far greater than the Jewish idea of Messiah, 
and so to place Him in an essential relation to humanity, to 
the universe, and to God. Manifestly we have this formula 
before us here, not as one newly found or in process of 
development, but as one that was current and familiar to the 
readers; but save that the abruptness of its application in 
two passages of a book which is not doctrinal prevents us 
from further pursuing its relations to the creation of the 
world, the idea of humanity, ete. We must not ask how it 
agrees with the account of the twelfth chapter, in which 
Christ is the Child of the Theocracy, born in the fulness of 
time. Formally it agrees as little, and substantially as much, 
as Paul’s one phrase, “born of a woman,” agrees with the 
other, “the firstborn of every creature.” The heavenly 
reality, in which Christ is 6 mp@tos and % apy Ths Kticews, 
is different from the earthly and historical; and just as, in 
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our book, the heavenly Jerusalem comes down from heaven 
to earth, and yet at bottom is the realisation of the ideal of 
God’s Church accomplished on earth, so also is it with the 
apocalyptic Christ. 


§ 5. THE PROPHETIC OFFICE 


As to the work of Christ, the prophetic office, as was to 
be expected in a personal disciple of Jesus, is first of all in- 
sisted on. Jesus is o “Apny, 0 padptus, 0 TLaTOs Kal adnOuvOs 
(i. 5, ui. 14). If these utterances and testimonies of Jesus 
to Himself in presence of the Churches have to be referred 
to the whole revelation and guarantee of the divine decrees 
which He secured for them, His earthly doctrinal testimony 
is surely not to be excluded. No doubt the idea of the 
peaptupla ’Inood, which runs through the whole book, extends 
also to that which Jesus now speaks to His own through the 
Spirit, especially to the contents of the Apocalypse itself (i. 2 
*Iwavyn, os ewaprupno ey Tov Noyov TOU Oeod Kai THY wapTupiav 
"Inood Xprorob, doa cidev; a passage according to which 
ined: eyevo pny ev... Ilatp@ bia tov AOyov Tod Oeod Kal 
Tv paptupiav “Incov, must also be interpreted: in order to 
receive the word of God and the testimony of Jesus). For 
that very reason the paptupia “Incod, in xix. 10, may be 
explained as the Spirit of prophecy, since through it Jesus 
continuously waptupe? in the Church. But in other passages 
such a limited interpretation is not sufficient. When, in 
vi. 9, it is said of the martyrs slain, dua Tov Adyov Tod Oeod 
kal THY papTupiay, hv eixov ; of Christians, xii. 17, tnpodvTwy 
Tas évToAas ToD Oeod Kai eyovtwv THY papTtupiay "Inood; and 
xix. 10, tov adeApav cou TaV éxdvT@Y Tiv paptuplay ’Inood, 
we must think, above all, of the gospel of God which Jesus 
attested. Both may be united, if we assume that the author, 
like Peter, preferred to regard the gospel of Jesus under the 
idea of the promise, the proclamation of a salvation which 
was still for the most part future; the voice of the pro- 
phetic Spirit in the Church would then appear simply as the 
continued address of the exalted Christ (cf. i. 17, 19 with ii. 7). 


1Jt is questionable whether the author, starting from the idea of 
Jesus as the eternal Logos, included also in the waprupia ’Insod the Old 
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ut he must also have known of an imperative side of the 
teaching of Jesus, whether he comprehended it in the idea of 
the xaptupia "Incod or not. For when he speaks of évToAal 
@cod, which Christians have to keep (xii. 17, xiv. 12), and 
yet these évrodal, as we shall see, could not simply be the 
Mosaic, he must have had in view a doctrine of righteousness 
such as that of the Sermon on the Mount (cf. xxii. 11). 
The typetv ra épya pov, which Christ demands of His own 
in ii. 26, can only be the continuance in the works required 
by Christ ; and the typeiv Tov Noyor pou, or the Tov Noyov THs 
dromovhs wou (iii. 8. 10), only extend to a demand made by 
Jesus for an active and passive imitation (cf. the d«odovGetv 
TO apvie, xiv. 4), 


§ 6. Toe Hicu-PRIESTLY OFFICE 


But here also, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
prophetic office is only the vestibule to the high-priestly 
and kingly. In the introductory vision the exalted Christ is 
represented in long priestly garments and with a golden 
girdle, that is, the priestly and royal attire (i. 13), in keeping 
with the fact that He has made His people kings and priests 
(i. 6, v. 10). But if the Epistle to the Hebrews emphasises 
the High Priest who devotes Himself as a propitiation, the 
Apocalypse rather emphasises the Lamb of sacrifice who was 
slain for us. As to the more detailed notions of the author 
about this decisive act, we can gather from the name Lamb 
only the most general idea of sacrifice. Expositors are hope- 
lessly at war as to whether we are to think of the Paschal 
Lamb, or of the picture of the lamb led to the slaughter, 
applied in Isa. liii. 7 to the vicarious sufferings of the servant of 
God: both references had probably before the composition of 
our book been fused in the religious speech of Christians into a 
familiar figurative name for the Saviour. Whichever allusion 
we prefer, both yield the idea of sacrifice, but in a free sense, 


Testament words of God, as Gebhardt, l.c. p. 144, will have it. It can 
hardly be proved ; and it is improbable, for this reason, that in chap. xii. 
the author betrays a strong consciousness of the historical terminus a quo 
of the life of Jesus, while the Logos idea only appears as a secondary 
element of his Christology. 
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with no reference to any Levitical atonement. The passages 
L 5, v. 9, which speak of the meaning and effect of Christ’s 
sacrificial death, carry us further: tO dyarovtt pas Kai 
Avcavre (another reading Aovcarts) jpas ex Tav dpapTiOv 
jpaov ev TH aipate avTov, Kal érroincey npas Pacthelay, lepeis 
tO Ge@—re echayns Kai nyopacas TO Gew ev 76 alyati cov 
(people) €« wdons pudjs... Kal éroincas aitois TO Ged hpav 
Bactreiav Kai iepeis. The first passage shows us, in the first 
place, that the motive of Jesus’ self-sacrifice was His love for 
us, that is, His voluntary death is conceived as a moral act 
in the highest sense; and the description of this death in iii 
21 as a victory, viz. over Satan (chap. xii.), over the power of 
evil that rules the world, perfectly agrees with this; nothing 
but the perfect self-denial, the self-sacrifice of holy love, 
can win the victory over the principle of selfishness that 
rules the world. But further emphasis is laid on the deliver- 
ing power of this act of love, and on its leading us back into 
fellowship with God: Christ hath “redeemed” us by His 
blood (or washed us clean) and “ purchased ” us for God, and 
made us kings and priests, consecrated men in intercourse 
with God. Hence if the reading Avcavts, in i. 5, is to be 
preferred (we have still the idea of the Avtpoy in the other 
case, in the 7ydpacas, v. 9), there is no mention of a “ ransom,” 
which God demands and receives in order to set us free from 
the curse of His wrath, but which redeems us from the fetters 
of our sin, and purchases us as God’s possession. In other 
words, the “redeeming” (or according to the other reading, 
the “purifying”) power of the blood of Christ lies in the 
ability of Christ’s infinite act of love to free the human heart 
from the bonds of selfishness, and win it back for God and 
' His eternal kingdom. Here then, as we found in Peter, 
Paul, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
essential aim of the work of salvation in the death of Jesus 
is not the blotting out of guilt, but the breaking of the 
power of sin in us, our moral deliverance or cleansing; 
and in that the blotting out of guilt is only one, though an 
indispensable element, in so far as the same act of Christ 
which purchases the human heart, conquers it and wins it 
from evil, assures it also of the perfect willingness of God to 
forgive, without which assurance it could not be brought back 
BEYSCHLAG.—II, 25 
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to God. So far as I see, the pardoning and justifying element 
is expressly indicated only in the passage xii. 10, in the 
announcement that with the exaltation of the Saviour who 
died for us, the xatyywp is cast out of heaven, that is, the 
evil one ceases to accuse us before God. But even here that 
only means that the evil is for us virtually overcome; the 
accuser is cast out of heaven, because—as we are immediately 
reminded in ver. 11—a power is established in Christ’s blood 
by which believers themselves now conquer Satan, or as it is 
said in another image (vii. 14), can “cleanse their garments 
(that is, their walk), and make them white.” It is not a 
contradiction, but rather a confirmation of this reading, that 
the actual overthrow of Satan, that is, the finished redemption, 
is, in xii. 5—10, dated not from the death of Jesus, but from 
His exaltation, the removal of the Messiah to heaven (ver. 5) ; 
just as in the Epistle to the Hebrews the decisive sacrifice of 
atonement is indeed offered on the cross, but the high-priestly 
act of atonement consummated only by the entrance of the 
High Priest into the heavenly Holiest of all. For just as we 
found in Paul, the salvation founded in the blood of Christ 
is here also at first a virtual salvation, a power and possibility 
of moral cleansing and deliverance for those who will appro- 
priate it; it is not a completed fact, as is usually imagined in 
the onesided reference to the taking away of guilt. It is 
realised only when the exalted Christ through His Spirit im- 
presses His sacrifice on susceptible hearts; and therefore there 
is no contradiction, but only the harmony of that which He 
founded and that which is to be realised by it, when at one 
time it is said, He has overcome (for them), cleansed or pur- 
chased them by His blood; and again, they must overcome 
through His blood, and wash their garments white in the 
blood of the Lamb.! 


1T regard it as a tasteless misunderstanding of the poetic parallelism 
of the Apocalypse to distinguish between washing and making white, in 
the sense of the dogmatic distinction of justification and sanctification. 
Ove 70 efx in xii. 11, it seems to me, must be taken in the sense of in 
virtue of His blood, that is=0:a rod aiwaros ; an exchange of dsc c. acc, 
with d:¢ ¢. Gen, which we probably have also in John vi. 57. That the 
whole picture refers to “baptism,” as Gebhardt supposes, I doubt ; we 
have no right to presuppose in the writer of the Apocalypse the Pauline 
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§ 7. Toe Kincty OFFice ° 


Hence the high-priestly office here carries us over to the 
kingly, in which Christ dispenses what on earth He founded. 
The conception of the Exalted One now standing before God 
“in the midst of the (semicircular) throne,” now “sitting 
with His Father on His throne,” is a symbol of this connec- 
tion (v. 6, iii, 21); the former is the position of the High 
Priest who represents His Church before God; the latter, the 
sitting of the King who has become God’s Co-regent. The 
transition, however, to this twofold glory is His resurrection, 
which is celebrated (i. 18), not merely as a personal restora- 
tion and perfection of life, but as entrance into a position of 
power to raise His own also from death. The victor over 
Satan is also the victor over his accomplices, death and 
Hades (xx. 10,14); He has the key of death and of the 
kingdom of the dead (i. 18). But it is still more significant 
that He has “the key of David; that He opens, and no man 
shuts; shuts, and no man opens” (iii. 7; ef. Isa, xxii. 22). 
The key of David is the key of the Messiahship, that is, the 
symbol of the Messianic power of admitting or excluding 
from the kingdom of God; the bearer of that key is therefore 
the exclusive Mediator of salvation.1 Jesus exercises this 
authority as an alter ego of God from heaven, that is, 
according to the writer of the Apocalypse, by means of His 
Spirit (ii. 7, xix. 10). That this Spirit is conceived in the 
manner of the original apostles as essentially wvetpa tpodn- 
tetas, does not, as already noted, exclude His being a holy and 
sanctifying Spirit; but the inward ethical effect in believers 
and Churches is rather ascribed to the glorified Christ Him- 
self. He has “eyes like a flame of fire,” with which He 
looks through each and all (i. 14); He “tries the heart and 
reins ” (ii. 23), and knows the works of His own, whether 


idea of being baptized into Christ’s death, and the image is explained 
more simply and more in accordance with the context as denoting 
sanctification in virtue of Christ’s death. 

1 No weight can be laid on the difference of the expressions “key of 
the house of David” and “key of David.” The latter expression is only 
an abbreviation of the former, but in each case the key and the meaning 
of the key (access to the King) are the same. 


’ 
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they are good or evil, perfect or defective (ii. 2, 4, 9, 19, 
iii. 2, etc.). He, through His Spirit, punishes the defects and 
unfaithfulness of His Churches (ii. 16); but He does so from 
love and in love (iii. 19). Our book has little occasion for 
alluding to the mystical relation of the loving Saviour to the 
individual soul, but the one beautiful saying (iii. 20) attests 
that it is aware of such a relation: “ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear My voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him and sup with him, and he with Me.” 
From the idea of living fellowship with Christ, appearing here 
under the image of sharing in a meal, may also be under- 
stood the idea of “dying in the Lord,” which we meet with 
in xiv. 13, and which we have no right to tone down to a 
“dying in the Christian faith”; it is dying in His fellowship, 
as it were in His arms,—a dying which issues from the living 
in Christ, reminding us of Rom. xiv. 8. But the writer of 
the Apocalypse does not limit the kingly government of the 
exalted Christ to secret workings of the Spirit; to him Christ 
even now governs the world in communion with His Father. 
He walks among the candlesticks of His seven Churches, and 
holds their stars in His hand (i. 13, 11.1). He has it in His 
power to take away the candlestick of an unfaithful Church, 
that is, to quench its light and let it perish (ii. 5). The 
trials that overtake them, the victories they win, lie in His 
hand (ii. 21 f., 11. 9, 10). Thus, even now, in a world and 
history that is manifestly on the whole ruled by ungodly 
powers, He exercises a silent but true kingly dominion, until 
the day when He will bring about the judgment of the world, 
and become sole King and Lord on the earth. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE COMMUNITY OF THE SAINTS 


§ 1. IpEA AND DESCENT OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Those men who, through the blood of Christ, have become 
God’s possession, are, as a rule, called of dyvos in our book 
just as in Paul, since they are separated from the ungodly 
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world by the experience of redemption, consecrated priests to 
God, and in the foundation of their life sanctified. The same 
people are meant by such designations as “servants of God” 
or “those who fear God” (vii. 3, xix. 2, 5, xxii. 8, 6); by 
“those who fear God” we are not to understand Gentile 
Christians alongside of Jewish Christians called saints; on 
the contrary, these wider designations of Christians only 
enable us to see that the author, notwithstanding his high 
esteem for the Old Testament people of God, did not recog- 
nise any true religious relation to God in the Jewish nation 
of his day, which had crucified Messiah, and thereby had 
made its city a Sodom and an Egypt (ef. iii. 9, xi. 8).1 The 
idea of é«xXnola, which in Paul alternates with of dy.ov 
(1 Cor. i. 2), appears again and again in the Epistles of the 
Apocalypse, but always only in the sense of the individual 
Churches; therefore the word occurs in i. 4, 20, xxii. 16, only 
in the plural. But the writer of the Apocalypse has also the 
idea of the Church as a whole; it is the “ bride of the Lamb” 
Gaia] pet 2 xxii, 1%) which the returning Christ will lead 
home to the marriage supper. The author represents this 
Church as redeemed by Christ “ out of every tribe, and people, 
and nation, and tongue, a first-fruits unto God and unto the 
Lamb” (v. 9, xiv. 4); it is to him, as to the Apostle Paul in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, a marvellous thing that an 
undivided people of God should have proceeded from the 
much divided humanity, a priestly nation in converse with 
God, who will in future rule the world. Accordingly, a 
Jewish standpoint of our author, from which he should have 
distinguished Jewish and Gentile elements in Christendom, 
and ascribed to the former permanent privileges, is from the 


1 The expression (xi. 18) dodyes roy pestobev Trois Sovaoss adv, rois epoPyreais 
nal tois hyloig nol roils DoBovgeevors ro dvomee cov, Would certainly in the case 
of a correct writer lead us to distinguish between d&ysos and QoBovmevor. 
But the whole book protests against this by naming Christians in common 
éyiot in so many passages, and again (xix. 5) by describing “all God’s 
servants” as Qo8:vz<vor. Hence, in the expression in xi. 18, we must recog- 
nise the incorrectness of a poetic style accumulating predicates. Still 
less should we, as Gebhardt desires, apply the aromol rod oxtpparos avrijs 
(of the woman clothed with the sun, xii. 17) to Gentile Christians ; the 
norway form a contrast, not to Jewish Christians, but to Christ Himself as 
the firstborn. 
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first improbable, and, in point of fact, everything that has 
been adduced in favour of such a view is misunderstanding. 
The hundred and forty and four thousand “servants of God,” 
who are sealed in chap. vii..—twelve thousand from each tribe 
of Israel,—have been declared to be Jewish Christians; and 
the innumerable multitude of the triumphant, “out of every 
people, and tribe, and nation, and tongue,” have been declared 
to be Gentile Christians, who thus appear as Christians of a 
second rank. This opinion does not take into account the 
absurdity of representing Jewish Christians only as being 
sealed, and Gentile Christians only as triumphing. The 
passage (xiv. 1-5) shows quite clearly that the hundred 
forty and four thousand represent the whole Church of the 
elect which has passed victoriously through the last tribula- 
tion; no doubt they are a “Church purchased from among 
men to be the -first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb,” 
as distinguished from those who are added to the kingdom of 
God only after the thousand years’ reign, at the general resur- 
rection of the dead; but they are chosen without regard to 
nationality, as the passage (v. 9) has announced in advance. 
Now, if the hundred, forty and four thousand are, according 
to xiv. 1 f., the totality of those chosen before the parousia, 
and if, according to v. 9, these chosen are purchased out of 
all peoples, and tribes, and nations, and tongues, then we are 
forced to see that in chap. vil. the groups which seem to be 
different are one and the same Christendom. Before God, 
who has numbered them all, and will lose none of them, for 
that is the meaning of the sealing, they are the full number 
of the people of the new covenant conceived according to the 
scheme of the twelve tribes of Israel: before the eyes of men, 
as they come triumphantly out of the great tribulation, they 
are a host which no man can number. The author’s expecta- 
tion, in xi. 13, that the majority of the Jews will be converted 
before the thousand years’ kingdom, and his assumption, in 
xxi 24. xxii. 2, that Gentiles will be converted in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, are no proof of his Judaism; the suscept- 
ible in the Gentile world of the present—outstripping the 
mass of the Jews—have already, according to v. 9, vii. 9 
been converted in great multitudes. Still less should appeal 
have been made to the fact that in xiv. 1 the Church of the elect 
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‘appears on Mount Zion, and that, in xx. 9; Jerusalem is thought 
‘of as the capital of the thousand years’ kingdom. The latter 
«would be harmless even if it were taken in the strict sense, 
‘but both notions are:mutually explained as figurative. Mount 
‘Zion is the rock’ of salvation (Rom. ix. 33), on the firm 
‘foundation of which believers stand with their Saviour amid 
all persecution and seduction; and the earthly Jerusalem in 
which Jesus is to set up His thousand years’ kingdom is the 
‘Christian Church finally victorious and dominant on earth 
(Matt. v. 4). The Judaism of our author is the Judaism 
merely in form which we also see in the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; all that belongs to the New Testament is 
‘conceived in the symbolical forms of Old Testament history, 
and therefore the Church of the perfected is described as a 
heavenly Jerusalem with twelve gates, according to the scheme 
of the twelve tribes of the nation. But the meaning in these 
symbolical forms is throughout a New Testament meaning 
without Jewish leaven, and a universalistic meaning which 
amply attests Paul’s influence. The Church of God, gathered 
out of all peoples, and tongues, and tribes, and nations, has 
detached herself from every national limit; and when the 
author in chap. xi. still shows a special interest in the Jewish 
people, he does not, even in this, go beyond the Pauline lines 
(cf. Rom. iii, 1-4, ix, 1-5, xi. 25 f.). 


§ 2. CoNDITIONS OF THE CHURCH 


It is not our business to examine in detail the purely 
historical conditions of the Churches of the Apocalypse. The 
Epistles of exhortation and comfort exhibit the spiritual condi- 
tion of these Churches partly as a state of progress, partly as 
one of backsliding. One Church is reproached for having left 
her first love, another has a name to live but is inwardly 
dead; yet the recognition of faithful labour, brotherly love, 
earnest discipline, enduring patience, practical Christianity 
predominates. Sufferings for Christ’s sake are not wanting, 
though there is no systematic persecution. The Churches 
stand under the pressure of a heathenism that is still mighty 
(as, above all, in Pergamos, where Satan’s seat is), and the Jews 
who have long since forfeited all right to the honourable 
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name “Jews,” but are “a synagogue of Satan” (ii. 9, il, 9), 
do their utmost to stir up people and magistrates against the 
Christians by their calumnies. Therefore we are told of 
imprisonments for Christ’s sake (ii. 10), though martyrdom 
is mentioned only by way of exception (ii. 13), The Churches 
also appear to be harassed by internal dangers, The pro- 
phecy of the Apostle Paul to the Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 
29, 30) has been fulfilled, and false teachers, as it seems, have 
made their appearance, forerunners of the subsequent Anti- 
nomian Gnosis; for the author reproaches them for having 
known ta BaGéa, not of God, but of Satan (ii. 24), and for 
teaching practically an unrestrained mode of life, after the 
manner of the heathen, eiSwddOuta dayetv Kal Topvedcas 
(ii. 14, 20). These Nicolaitanes, or Balaamites, as perhaps 
the author alone calls them, appear to be active in different 
Churches, and to be here and there even tolerated; a depraved 
prophetess gives them attractive powers; and to them also, 
without doubt, must belong the seeming apostles whom the 
Ephesian Church (ii. 2) has tried and found to be lars, It 
was an exceedingly far-fetched conceit of the Tiibingen school 
to discover here an attack on the Apostle Paul, whom the alleged 
Judaistic writer of the Apocalypse wished to characterise as a 
lying apostle. As if Paul could have taught efdwrobuta 
gayely Kat wopvedoat; and as if the author with such feelings 
of hostility against the founder of the Ephesian Church could 
have reproached them with having left their first love, or 
could have urged them to do the first works again, the works 
of their early Pauline period. There is absolutely no evidence 
of anything anti-Pauline or Judaising in the seven Churches, 
In the words of warning against the disorderly ways of the 
Nicolaitanes, “I will lay upon you no other burden; but 
that which ye have already, hold fast till I come,’ we have 
perhaps an allusion to the apostolic decree (Acts xv. 22—29) 
which forbade chiefly the eiSwAd@uta gayeiy and mopvetcar; 
and if so, the character of those Churches as free from the law 
would be at once determined, But it follows even without this 
from the total impression of the book. There is nowhere any 
trace of the ceremonial law. The Old Testament arrange- 
ments are, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the shadows of 
spiritual realities. All believers are priests (i. 6, v. 10), and 
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the sacrifices which these priests offer are their prayers (v. 8, 
vill. 3, 4) and their martyrdoms (vi. 9: the souls of the slain 
under the heavenly altar). The inference from this view, 
which reminds us of 1 Pet. ii. 9, is that the Mosaic ceremonial 
law has lost all meaning but this typical one. If all Chris- 
tians are priests, then the Levitical priesthood has no longer 
any meaning; and if Christians offer their hearts, and when 
necessary their lives, as the true sacrifice, then the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifice is in the New Testament fulfilled, and thus is 
done away. We do not hear much of new Church arrange- 
ments, The cuptaxi jpépa (i. 10) declares the Sunday to be 
the day of assembly, and in i. 3 a reader is mentioned in the 
Church. But Church officials proper do not appear, for the 
angel in chaps. ii., 1, as already noted, has no such meaning. 
Besides the apostles who are honoured even in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the prophets and martyrs are in various ways 
brought into prominence. They have in a special sense what 
all Christians possess, the paptupia "Incod; the former as a 
gift of the Spirit, the latter as a testimony borne by their 
blood (cf. xix. 10, and, on the other hand, the passages already 
defining the idea of “martyr,” i. 13, vi. 9, xvii. 6), The 
author may have had in view the apostles, prophets, and 
martyrs when he repeatedly distinguishes great and small in 
the community of believers (xi. 18, xix. 5). The symbol of 
the four and twenty elders in heaven suggests that the Church 
on earth had the office of elders, but these in true primitive 
fashion sink into insignificance before the free gifts of the 
Spirit and Christian character. 


§ 3. Way or SALVATION 


The conceptions of the way of salvation which appear in 
our book are more important than the condition of the 
Churches which it reflects, although from the nature of the 
book they can only be scanty and incidental. Above all, we 
come across an image here (also indicated in a saying of Jesus, 
Luke x. 20), “the book of life,’ which is derived from the 
civil arrangement of keeping a list of the living inhabitants, 
from which the name was blotted out in the event of death. 
According to xx. 15, xxi, 27, no one enters into the heavenly 
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Jerusalem whose name is not written in the book of life, but 
is cast into the lake of fire, that is, is given up to eternal 
death; and according to xiii. 8, xvii. 8, the names of those 
who are being saved were written in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world. That seems to indicate an absolute 
and elective predestination; and against this impression we 
cannot urge the passage (iii. 5) which speaks of blotting out a 
name from the book of life, and thus seems to teach that the 
destination to blessedness is revocable, for the context shows 
that we are not seriously to think of this recalling of pre- 
destination; on the contrary, “he that overcometh” is 
assured in a sort of meiosis that Christ as Judge of the world 
will maintain and acknowledge the judgment of God upon 
him which is written in the book of life. If, on the other 
hand, we observe how in the judgment of the world (xx. 12) 
the decision is kata ta épya, and how these works are 
registered in books, and the book of life is only compared to 
see if the account agrees, it follows rather as the meaning of 
this account that the judgment of the book of life only ex- 
presses a judgment of God’s omniscience from the creation of 
the world which does not exclude the free self-determination 
of the man, but only foresees its result; and this agrees with 
the idea that the real freedom of human decision is distinctly 
assumed in the exhortations of the seven Epistles as well as 
in the call to repentance of the whole book. And this result 
is not overturned even by the idea of é«Aextot, which appears 
once in xvi 14. This stands between the names «Anro/ and 
qiotoi, as the designation of those who with Christ have 
gained the victory over Antichrist, and so can designate 
nothing that would take precedence of the xAjous, or make 
superfluous the added accentuation of fidelity (aéorus), that is, 
free self-determination. It is to be observed that those here 
called. ékXextoé are not by any means all who are to be 
saved, but only those who belong to the Church of the first- 
fruits which is formed up to the parousia (xiv. 4), and enjoy 
the privilege of reigning with Christ in the thousand years’ 
kingdom, as distinguished from those who are found in the 
book of life at the general resurrection (xx. 12). Now these 
are “called,” in the sealing (chap. vii.) they are chosen, and 
as they maintain their fidelity to the end they share in the 
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triumph of Christ, which is just what the passage xvii. 14 
says. The idea of the «Ajors meets us once again (xix. 9) in 
the waxdpeos of eis 70 Setrvov TOD yauou Tod dpviov KeKAnuevOL ; 
it refers here to the same people who, in xvii. 14, are called 
éxdextol; but that it contains, as in Paul, the dogmatic sense 
of an effectual call, cannot be maintained in an application of 
the figure of an invitation to a feast. That this invitation, 
wherever it is addressed, is mediated by the preaching of the 
gospel is evident, and is also indicated (iii. 3) in the uvnpoveve, 
Tas eiknpas Kal Hxovoas. Likewise, that which the gospel 
above all desires to call forth in man is repentance and faith. 
It harmonises with the prevailing Old Testament colouring of 
the language of the Apocalypse, and is at the same time an 
echo of the original apostles, that wider designations such as 
servants of God, those who fear God, are by preference 
applied to believers, and that the negative idea of peravociv 
(or of “giving God the glory,” meant in the same sense) 
prevails over the positive idea of meorevewv (ix. 20, 21, xi. 13, 
xvi. 9,11); but what is meant by it is conversion to the 
living God of the new covenant, the fear of God which comes 
from faith in Jesus Christ. moris as fundamental condition 
of salvation and Christian calling is throughout familiar to our 
book (ii. 13, 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 12); that it.is conceived also in 
its peculiar Christian form is attested by the expression 
qiotis pov, wots Incod, in ii, 13, xiv. 10, which is to be 
understood only in the sense of the genctivus objectivus, as faith 
in Jesus! (Rom. iii. 26). Certainly a second element of sub- 
jective Christianity appears more frequently than sictis, the 
épya,—tfrequently in the neutral sense of the word as in the 
Epistles to the seven Churches, but then also in the sense of 
good works (cf. ii. 26, xiv. 13) when the idea coincides with 
the “righteous acts of the saints” (dvcaipara, xix. 8), or 
with the “keeping of God’s commandments” (xiv. 12). This 
accentuation of works, reminding us of the Epistle of James, 
is in neither case anti-Pauline (cf. Rom. ii. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 19), 
but is only natural in a book which deals with the common 
New Testament doctrine of the final judgment as taking place 

1 The translation “ faithful to Jesus,” which Gebhardt prefers, issues 


in the same thing, but demands too much of the gen. objectivus ; but the 
translation “faithful of Jesus” (gen. sub.) does not suit the connection. 
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kata Ta épya. The “works of Jesus,’ however, on which our 
book lays stress (ii. 26), are not outward isolated fulfilments 
of the law. When He says, “I know thy works,” it always 
extends to the moral character of the Church as a whole, and 
thus the “works of Jesus” mean rather the practice of 
Christian virtues, and have nothing to do with the fulfilment 
of Mosaic precepts. They consist in repentance when one 
has sinned (iii. 3, 19), in love and faith (ii. 19), in Christian 
labour, service of love, patience (ii. 2, 19), in the doing of all 
righteousness, in uninterrupted sanctification (xxii. 11), in 
watchfulness and fidelity till death (iii. 2, 11.10). There is 
no mention of a false asceticism. The tap@évo1, of pera 
yuvatkov ovK éeworuvOnoay (xiv. 4) are by no means the 
unmarried. To regard marriage, in which the apostles them- 
selves lived, as a “stain,” would be quite impossible to the 
New Testament, and especially to our book, which compares 
the covenant between Christ and the Church to a marriage 
(xix. 9), ‘The expression simply denotes either sexual purity, 
er—as the context renders probable (cf. xiii. 9, 14, 15, 
16, 17)—the passing unstained through all temptations to 
unfaithfulness to God and the Saviour, in accordance with the 
figurative language of the Old Testament, which represents 
idolatry as adultery. Finally, as to the relation of faith and 
works, our author by no means regards the latter as proceed- 
ing from our own power, or invests works with any merit. 
On the contrary, the saved have overcome Satan dia To aiva 
Tob Xpiotod, for the sake of Christ’s blood (or more correctly, 
“in the power of Christ’s blood”); they have “washed their 
robes and made them white (that is, sanctified their walk) in 
the blood of the Lamb” (xii. 11, vii. 14, xxi, 14), that is, in 
appropriating the Saviour’s life given for them in death. So 
that here we meet with the same union of God’s act of grace 
and human activity as in the teaching of the rest of the 
New Testament. Now, since the grace of God in Christ and. 
Christ’s blood can only be appropriated by faith, it is clear 
that faith and works are just as little as in the Epistle of 
James independent elements of subjective Christianity ; but 
works must be conceived as springing out of faith. Mani- 
festly, then, there is no contradiction when the future glory of 
believers is represented as a “reward” coming with the 
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Saviour (xi. 18, xxii. 12); and yet the gracious character of 
salvation is preserved in that saying which compares eternal 
life to a reviving draught freely (Swpedy) offered: “I will give 
to him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life 
freely”; “if any man thirst, let him come and take of the 
water of life freely ” (xxi. 6, xxii. 17), 


§ 4. THE GLORY OF THE CHRISTIAN IN LiFE AND DratH 


The more painful the trials are for which the Apocalypse 
desires to prepare its readers, the more it seeks to bring into 
prominence the glory and blessedness which is given to the 
Christian even now in life and death. Twice it calls special 
attention to the fact that Christians by the death of Jesus are 
made a Bacurela lepeis TH Oew (i. 6, v. 10). The obscure 
expression is manifestly an application of the promise of 
Ex. xix. 6 to Christians: “And ye shall be a mamlechet 
kohanim, a kingdom of priests”; but the author seems to have 
purposely translated so freely because he found two sugges- 
tions in the original text, a priesthood and a kinghood of 
Christians, and the latter he brings expressly into prominence 
(v. 10) by the addition cal Baciretcovow émi tis ys. That 
Christians are priests may be understood without any diffi- 
culty; they are sanctified people who at all times have 
freedom of access unto God; their prayers rise to heaven as 
incense well-pleasing to Him, and find acceptance (v. 8, vi. 11, 
viii. 3-5). But they are also kings, for they do not bend 
before the greatest and most terrible powers of this world 
(xiii. 8-10), they do homage to their God and Saviour alone ; 
therefore they will sit as true conquerors with their Lord on 
the throne, and will judge and rule the world with Him in 
the thousand years’ reign. The white garment which (ii. 4, 
5) is promised to him who overcomes, is another figure of the 
glory of the Christian; it is a promise of the future, but it is 
woven in the present. In the passage xix. 8, it is said that 
the fine linen, white and clean, of the Lamb’s Bride, the 
wedding garment of the triumphant Church, is woven out of 
the righteous deeds of the saints. A profound view of the 
connection of the present and the future Christian life appears 
in this image, and is also expressed without image in the 
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passage xiv. 13: “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 

. for their works do follow them.” From his works done 
in Gor, from his righteous deeds, grows that holy character of 
the believer which ball clothe him in eternity, that is, shall 
constitute his perfect form and give shape to his glorified 
body; while the ungodly, who on earth have soiled their 
garments instead of washing them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, shall be without any garment before God’s judgment, 
so that the shame of their nakedness will be manifest 
(iii, 18)» A> somewhat different application of the same 
figure meets us in the passage vi. 11, where until the day of 
perfection a white garment is given to each of the martyrs, 
whose blood cries to heaven and calls down the final judg- 
ment. The garment is given, but in that there is no contra- 
diction to the idea that it represents. their actual righteousness 
and holiness, for even in xix. 7 the Lamb’s Bride is given the 
garment woven out of righteous deeds of the saints; the gift 
expresses the divine recognition of what exists, the divine 
justificatio justi. And thus in the passage vi. 11 we meet 
with the idea, specially remarkable in the Apocalypse, that the 
saved have not to wait for recognition at the day of judgment, 
but that there is a blessedness and. glory for those who are 
faithful unto death, a crown of everlasting life (ii. 10) even 
before the last day. The same idea is again expressed without 
image in the passage xiv. 13, already quoted: “Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, they rest from their labours ; and their works do follow 
them.” But while they are allowed to rest from their earthly 
labours and conflicts, the moral results of these labours abide 
with them, and they do not need to wait for any last day, but 
are blessed from the hour of their death. 


The same figurative view appears xvi. 15, and lies also at the basis 
of the obscure passage 2 Cor. v. 3, and corresponds, as a rabbinical parallel 


of Schéttgen’s to the latter passage proves, to a Jewish mode of repre- 
sentation, 
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CHAPTER V_ 
THE HISTORY OF THE END 


But our book aims at» describing, not the history of the 
individual’s salvation, but the final history of the world. We 
have sketched already, in our introduction, its essential 
contents, by developing the literary plan of the Apocalypse ; 
the point in view here is to call special attention to the 
religious ideas which are contained in this prophetic history 
of the end. 


§ 1. GENERAL VIEW OF THE Last TIMES 


What is sometimes said of the externality of the 
apocalyptic history of the end, belongs to the many groundless 
prejudices which exist against the Book of Revelation. That 
impression rests on a sort of optical illusion which the epic 
prophetic form makes on the short-sighted; in reality the 
seer has conceived a real inner perfection of the world’s 
history in which it is separated into eternal contrasts. The 
divine salvation that has appeared in Christ forces humanity 
to a decision, to a fuller appropriation, or to a more final 
obduracy. A community of believers chosen out of every 
nation and tongue has been formed, and the gospel with which 
it is intrusted still sounds through the world in order to call 
the world to faith and repentance. If the progress of the 
gospel is not meant in the first image of the Victorious Archer 
on the white horse (vi. 2), at all events it is reflected in the 
picture which opens the fifteenth chapter, in the appearing of 
that strong angel who bears the eternal gospel through the 
midst of the heavens, and calls men to repentance (xv. 1 f.). 
On the other hand, the seer beholds in the world which has 
remained outside the Church, the last expression of ungodli- 
ness. The prince of this world, the old dragon, has created 
his masterpiece in the Roman Empire, in which the pre- 
Christian history has reached its height; such a power, as 
frightful and at the same time as heartless, inhuman, brutal 
and arrogant as the beast with seven heads and ten horns, 
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had never been known in history before (xiii. 1-6). To the 
fearful political power of the Roman Empire, crushing every- 
thing, was added the demoniac power of seduction, those 
heathen systems of religion and magic which the prophetic 
poet figures in the two-headed beast with the horns of a lamb 
and the speech of a dragon, that is, in the lying prophets, and 
now this dominating self-deifying power of evil had given 
birth to its last expression in the imperial incendiary and 
persecutor, Nero. The seer, who had no presentiment of the 
caricatures of holiness which the history of the Church was to 
produce, could see nowhere else than here the climax of the 
world’s opposition to God. Nothing else, then, seems to him 
to remain but the last decisive conflict between the kingdom 
of God and the kingdom of Satan. In this view of the situa- 
tion we need not marvel that the seer no longer expects any 
essential change in the relation of parties. In chap. xi. he 
expresses the hope that the Jewish nation will in great part 
be led to repentance by a special visitation, and so be saved. 
For the heathen society comprehended in the Roman Empire 
he has no such hopes, but, in spite of God’s repeated calls to 
repentance, expects only the judgment of obduracy on it 
{ix. 20, xvi. 9,11, 21). He does not deny salvation to the 
rest of the Gentile world, and especially to the generations 
already dead, xv. 4 announces the contrary of that; but he 
seems to have regarded the Greco-Roman civilised world of 
his time, in so far as it had not yet opened to the gospel, as 
incorrigible. In passing through the seven times heated fire 
of tribulation that awaits it in this obdurate world, the Church 
obtains the perfection which fits it for coming to the eternal 
marriage feast. 


§ 2. THE PARoUsIA 


But the seer did not conceive the day of judgment brought 
near in this way as a momentary flash; his expression was 
phantastic, but his thought was of a true historical process 
which seeks, by degrees and with inner conformity to law, to 
attain its goal. The beginning of the world’s judgment, the 
judgment on Rome, grows out of the historical conditions of 
the present. Nero, returning from the abyss, will set up his 
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kingdom of terror by the help of ten subject kings (perhaps 
governors of the provinces who take his side). Supported by 
the kings of the East, he will march against Rome, which has 
cast him off, defying the vials of wrath which are being poured 
over the earth (chap. xv.), and by a complete destruction will 
recompense the New Testament Babylon for all the godless 
outrages which it has committed (chap. xv. 18). After the de- 
struction of Rome, he, as it seems, turns against Jerusalem, 
kills the two witnesses who preached repentance in that city 
after its devastation by Vespasian (chap. xi), and oppresses 
the saints in that extreme way described in his first introduc- 
tion in chap. xii, until at length the Christ, returning from 
heaven, comes to their help. This brings us to the parousia, 
the provisional goal of Christian hope. The author treats it 
in a noteworthy manner, as something not merely at the end 
of history ; even now every visitation of the Churches, every 
sovereign and judicial act which Christ exercises in respect 
of them, is a coming of the Lord (i. 5,16, 22, 23, iii. 3, 20); 
but this provisional and, as it were, invisible coming to judg- 
ment, ends in a final coming visible to all. In different images, 
borrowed from Old Testament passages, this is described as a 
coming with clouds. Thus in i. 7, “ Behold, He cometh with 
clouds; and every eye will sce Him, and they also that pierced 
Him (Zech. xii, 10): and all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of Him,” where the murder of the Messiah 
seems to be viewed as a common crime of the human race, 
which now beats its breast with a sense of guilt, by seeing 
in Him whom it slew its almighty Judge. Again, in the 
fourteenth chapter, with the view of expressing the idea that 
the world is ripe for judgment, the Son of Man is represented 
as coming in the clouds with a crown of gold on His head, 
and in His hand a sharp sickle; and under the figure of the 
wine-press, borrowed from Isa. lxiii, there is a mysterious 
reference to an immense battle fought not far from Jerusalem, 
in which the blood would reach to the horses’ bridles. That is 
the decisive battle between Christ and Antichrist, of which 
the detailed mention comes only in the nineteenth chapter. 
From the open heavens, on a white horse, with many crowns 
on his head, and with eyes like a flame of fire, the faithful 
and true, the Logos of God, rides forth with the heavenly hosts 
BEYSCHLAG.—Il, 26 
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to the help of His people; and from His mouth proceeds a 
two-edged sword, the judgment of God which judges the 
world. At Armageddon, at Megiddo, where once the last 
pious son of David, King Josiah, fell under the power of the 
Pharaohs (xvi. 16), Antichrist and his allies have gathered 
themselves together, in the hope of once more triumphing 
over the offspring of David. But their army is annihilated 
in a great battle; Antichrist and his lying prophets are 
taken captive, and thrown into the fiery lake of condemna- 
tion; but Satan is bound for a thousand years, during which 
Christ reigns with His own upon the earth. 


§ 3. Tot THousanD YEARS’ KINGDOM 


Thus our prophecy arrives at that “thousand years’ king- 
dom” which, in fanatical heads and times, has produced so 
much confusion, One is wont to regard it as an idea peculiar 
to the writer of the Apocalypse, overlooking the fact that not 
only does Paul in the same way (1 Cor. xv. 21—28) insert a 
triumphant kingdom of Christ between the actual condition 
of the world and the eternal kingdom of God, but that it is 
a common figure of early Christian thought, borrowed from 
Judaism. The thousand years’ kingdom of the Apocalypse is 
simply, as is clear in the very wording of xx. 4, the Mes- 
sianic kingdom of the Jewish and early Christian expectations 
(cf. Acts i. 6). And the peculiar and suggestive feature of 
the Apocalypse is rather that it gives this aspiration of Jewish 
Christianity a secondary place, setting it before the end, and 
makes the Christian ideal of the perfected kingdom of God 
overtop the sensuous and earthly ideal of the Messianic hope. 
For the prophecy does not dwell long on this intermediate 
stage, still less does it present it in any peculiar images. 
That only is indicated which was the common Christian hope 
that Christ shall reign with His own on a purified earth. 
Of course the communities of the elect who were alive on 
earth at His coming reign with Him; it is they who are 
meant in the words, xx. 4: “And they sat upon thrones, 
and judgment (judicial functions) was given them.” That is 
to say, Christ’s faithful ones share in His royal government 
of the world (v.10; 1 Cor. iv. 8); and as the general judgment 
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of the world only takes place afterwards, the judgment is 
probably only an emblem of the kingly power. But how 
could the seer limit the participation in this royalty of Christ 
to the faithful alive at His coming? It was a fixed element 
in the Christian hope, that those who in the interval had 
died in the Lord, who had suffered death perhaps for His 
sake, should not on that account lose anything (1 Thess. iv. 
13 f.), and therefore our seer continues (xx. 4): “And the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 
and for the word of Ged, and (all) those who had not wor- 
shipped the beast, nor received his mark upon their foreheads, 
nor in their hands,’ they came to life and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. That is to say, there is a first 
resurrection, limited to those who at the parousia already 
belonged to Christ (1 Cor. xv. 23), to that first - fruits of 
humanity redeemed to God and to the Lamb (xiv. 5); and 
we can understand why at mention of them the seer 
exclaims, “ Blessed and holy is he who has part in the first 
resurrection: over such the second death has no power” 
(xx. 6). The second death is the death of the soul following 
that of the body, it is eternal destruction; those who have 
part in the first resurrection are withdrawn from it, and as 
men perfected they do not come again into judgment. In so 
far, therefore, as it is ruled by the risen and immortal, the 
thousand years’ kingdom is already of a supernatural character ; 
but in all clse it is conceived quite in the forms of early 
history. Its seat, as it seems, is the Holy Land, while round 
about to the far off ends of the earth are “heathen nations” 
(xx. 3, 8, 9); the evil principle, Satan, is “bound,” so that. 
he “cannot deceive the nations” during the thousand years 
(xx. 3); but he is not annihilated, he can arise again, and 
there is yet in store a final conflict between him and the 
kingdom of God. And thus we may say that this figure of 
the thousand years’ kingdom expresses the presentiment of a 
victory of Christ’s cause in the history of this earth. That 
the conflict between the ancient heathen world and the young 
Christianity will, after the utmost hardship, result in victory ; 
that a time of Christian history, of the victory and triumph 
of Christ over the evil that rules the world will come, and 
that in this triumph of Christ all His faithful witnesses and 
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martyrs co-operate until to-day, is the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. 


§ 4. THE GENERAL JUDGMENT OF THE WORLD 


The author, however, saw the real goal of Christian hope 
in a third and last act of the final history. After the 
thousand years, Satan is again loosed and gathers Gog and 
Magog, the immense mass of nations from the four ends of 
the earth, in order to besiege the Messiah and His people. 
But fire from heaven consumes them, and then appears the 
throne of God, before which heaven and earth flee away, and 
the real and perfect dominion of God begins (xx. 7-11). It 
begins with the general judgment of the world, and the 
general resurrection of the dead for that end. “All the 
dead, great and small, are gathered before the throne of God 
to be judged according to their works. Books are opened in 
which these works are recorded, and are compared with the 
book of life. Whoever is not written in this book is handed 
over to the second death, cast into the lake of fire, into 
which they sink with the devil, and with death and Hades.” . 
The differences of this eschatological view from the Pauline 
are noteworthy; they show the freedom and diversity of 
early Christian thinking, especially in matters of prophecy. 
First of all, it is clear that although Christ is marked out and 
glorified in our book as Judge of the world, in the last act of 
judgment He retires in God’s presence, who has reserved for 
Himself the last victory over Satan, and the final decision 
about the destiny of human souls. The Apocalypse in this 
agrees with the Epistle to the Hebrews, against Paul. It 
does so no less in clinging to a twofold issue for human life. 
The lake of fire, the counterpart of the Dead Sea, in which 
Sodom and Gomorrha once sank in fire, signifies the second 
or eternal death, a destruction from which there is no deliver- 
ance. In this the representation wavers between eternal 
torment and complete annihilation: the first is indeed 
expressly asserted (xiv. 9-11, xx. 10). But if not merely 
the devil and Antichrist, but also death and Hades, which are 
not persons, are cast into the lake of fire, that can only mean 
the abolition of death as a power, and the annihilation of his 
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kingdom, as in 1 Cor. xv. 26. With that twofold issue of 
history agrees further, that the writer of the Apocalypse 
distinguishes a twofold resurrection—not only a first and 
second in time, but in the latter a resurrection to life and a 
resurrection to condemnation. Paul also has a first resur- 
rection of those belonging to Christ at the parousia (1 Cor. 
xv. 23); but to him it is only the beginning of a general 
resurrection which extends throughout the whole kingdom of 
Christ’s triumph in proportion to the gradual belief and 
deliverance of those who have fallen asleep without Christ. 
Our author leaves those who have not believed in Christ on 
earth slumbering till the end of the thousand years’ reign, and 
then all together are raised to come to judgment; in which 
we must undoubtedly recognise a view more in accordance 
with Jewish tradition. 


§ 5. THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM 


But the general judgment of the world is the introduction 
to the renewal of the world,—the establishment “ of the new 
heavens and the new earth.” “And I saw,” it is said in xxi. 
1, “a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away; and there was no more 
sea.” That is the glorified world of nature which is to 
support the perfected world of men, the new and _ ideal 
order of nature which knows of no more evil. For that 
reason there is in it “no more sea,” the strange deep out of 
which the ungodly powers of the present are supposed to 
arise (xiii. 1). But the blessed and perfected humanity is 
the “new Jerusalem, which comes down from heaven as a 
bride adorned for her husband” (xxi. 2). It comes down 
from heaven, for it is the eternal ideal of the kingdom of 
God which here becomes actual. In its symbolical descrip- 
tion of the city of God our book, after so many visions of 
terror, reaches its climax; and this description is one of the 
sublimest and profoundest fragments of biblical poetry. The 
heavenly Jerusalem is described both as a city and a temple, 
for it signifies both the perfected community and the “ taber- 
nacle of God with men” (xxi. 3); in the Church of the 
perfected there is also the perfect presence of God. By 
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high walls it is separated from and secured against every- 
thing impure (xxi. 27); and yet it has open gates through 
which all the sanctified can enter (xxi. 25). Its buildings 
and streets are of transparent gold: it has twelve gates of 
pearl, and twelve foundations of precious stone; the gates 
bear the names of the twelve tribes of Israel as the emblem 
of the full number of the people of God; the foundations, the 
names of the twelve apostles as the chosen founders of the 
Christian Churches. The city itseli—after the example of 
the Old Testament sanctuary—is foursquare, or rather cubical, 
foursquare in every direction, for four is the number of the 
world, and thrice fourfold is the emblem of an all-sided per- 
fection. Through the city flows a crystal stream, a water of 
life, on both sides of which grow trees of life, trees of para- 
dise, with delightful fruit and leaves of healing. ternal life 
is the food and drink of those who dwell here. Suffering 
and sorrow no longer touch it; God wipes away all tears 
from their eyes; and there is no more death, neither sorrow 
nor erying, “for the former things are passed away ” (xxi. 4). 
And there is no night there; neither does it need any light 
of sun or moon to shine in it, for God the Lord lightens it 
(xxi, 23, xxii 5); nay, there is no temple in the city of 
God, “ for the Almighty God is its temple, and the Lamb,’— 
its perfect communion with God and Christ no longer needs 
any mediation (xxi. 22). The blessed thus serve God, and 
rule for ever and ever; they see His face, and have His 
name on their foreheads (xxi. 4); they are His servants and 
again His sons—“ He that overcometh will inherit all things ; 
and I will be his God, and he will be My son” (xxi. 7). The 
eternal promises of the gospel which run through the whole 
New Testament are nowhere more eloquently expressed than 
in these closing chapters. Even here some differences from 
the Pauline view are manifest; but they are only of a formal 
nature. The seer seems not to know of Paul’s idea, that the 
Son gives place in order that the Father may be all in all: 
in the heavenly Jerusalem, Christ is the eternal bridegroom 
of His Church, the eternal light of His people, just as the 
Father is; the eternal throne of God is also the throne of 
the Lamb (xxii. 3), But it is evident that Paul also con- 
ceives the work of Christ in His people and His blessed 
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communion with them to be imperishable, though there is no 
further need that He as Mediator should appear before the 
Father for the perfected; and there is no doubt that at the 
end of the thousand years’ kingdom our author regards the 
dominion of Christ as passing over into the ideal theocracy. 
But the greatest difficulty has arisen from the fact that, in 
contrast with the Pauline universalism, the writer of the 
Apocalypse seems to make a damaging distinction in the 
heavenly perfection. He distinguishes between citizens of 
the heavenly Jerusalem and mere neighbours, citizens with- 
out rights, who seem to enter it only as guests. “The 
nations,” it is said, xxi. 24, according to Isa. lx., “ will walk 
in the light of it (the city of God); and kings of the earth 
will bring their glory into it”; and, according to xxii. 2, the 
leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations, while its 
fruits seem to be communicated to the citizens. It is clear 
from v. 9, vil. 9, that the seer did not think of a distinction 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians extending to heaven, or 
recognise the Jewish Christians as full citizens of the city of 
God, and Gentile Christians only as refugees in it; he who 
so strongly insists that those who overcome are of all nations 
and tongues, could only understand by the twelve tribes who 
inhabit the heavenly Jerusalem, the triumphant Church with- 
out distinction of descent. Many absurd things have been 
suggested as to that distinction, and yet the meaning of the 
author is simple and inoffensive enough. ‘The citizens of the 
heavenly Jerusalem are the perfected righteous, Christians 
who are wholly sanctified. But there is also a multitude 
from the general judgment of the world of such as are to 
become blessed, but have not yet attained to this goal. They 
are pardoned on the ground of their works, their names 
written in the book of life, for “in every nation he that 
feareth God and doeth righteousness is accepted of Him” 
(Acts x. 35); but this does not make them Christians, much 
less perfected Christians. And so our author has conceived 
the heavenly Jerusalem, the Church of the perfected, as con- 
tinually receiving new elements, and as welcoming to full 
rights of citizenship those who are near it and are drawn to 
it. Undoubtedly the seer in this was thinking chiefly of the 
pious heathen of the early world, and perhaps also of those 
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who, without any fault of their own, remained outside the 
thousand years’ kingdom. And thus he expected in the 
heavenly Jerusalem a progressive fulfilment of the promise 
which is announced in Isa. lx., and which he himself 
declares in xv. 4: “All nations shall come and worship 
before Thee.” He very suggestively makes the fruit of the 
tree of life the food of the perfected, but its leaves are for 
those who have to be healed and brought to eternal life. 
We scarcely need to be reminded that this picture of the 
perfection of the blessed, which according to the epic scheme 
of prophecy is placed after the thousand years’ kingdom, is in 
reality nothing else than the future world of perfection which 
already overarches the world of history. Now that in the 
future world, besides those who have attained, there are many 
who are still growing, neighbours of the heavenly Jerusalem 
who will some day become citizens in it, is an idea which we 
occasionally meet with in the New Testament, and which the 
apocalyptic view of the future does not confuse, but completes, 


Ill. JOHANNINE CONCEPTIONS, ACCORDING TO 
THE EPISTLES AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


§ 1. Tae Documents 


Besides the Apocalypse, we have, as documents of a 
Johannine system of doctrine, the First Epistle of John with 
its two small companions, and, in some measure, the Fourth 
Gospel. There can be no real doubt about the spiritual 
affinities of these writings. It is true that the two smaller 
Epistles, even in the early Church, were ascribed, not to the 
apostle, but to John the Presbyter; but that, undoubtedly, 
was because the unnamed author describes himself as 
6 mpecBurepos, But, when more closely considered, this 
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designation does not lead us to any alter ego of the apostle; 
in the early Church there were many elders, and the mere 
designation 6 mpeoBvtepos without mention of name can 
hardly denote an office in the Church, but must reproduce 
a name familiarly given to the author by others; we must 
take it as the designation of a venerable man who, in his own 
circle, was familiarly called the “ Elder,’ and who was pleased 
with the name. Now as the two little Epistles bear through- 
out the stamp of the greater, and have too little that is 
peculiar to them to make them appear intentional imitations, 
there can be no doubt of their genuineness. Manifestly 
Epistles, so small and unimportant have been preserved only 
from veneration for the well-known author. The first 
Epistle on the other hand, which begins without any self- 
designation of the author, and therefore presupposes the 
reader’s acquaintance with him, bears the stamp of spiritual 
individuahty. It is prompted by desire to confirm a definite 
circle of readers in genuine Christianity, especially to keep 
them true to their faith in love and holiness, and, on the other 
hand, to warn them against a heresy that destroys the founda- 
tions of the faith in denying the identity of Jesus and Christ, 
in which we cannot help recognising the Cerinthian Gnosis. 
Now, if we assume that the troubles produced by this heresy 
occasioned the smaller local Epistles, and that the author 
then resolved to appeal in a more exhaustive circular letter 
to a whole group of Churches, all suspicion is removed which 
may be evoked by the apparent dependence of the lesser 
Epistles on the greater. Even less than the common descent 
of the Epistles can connection between the main Epistle and 
the Fourth Gospel be mistaken, which gives us a much wider 
basis for a Johannine system of doctrine. Both writings 
betray an eye-witness of the life of Jesus, and in both the 
peculiarity, which is very marked, is the same. The sugges- 
tion of literary imitation has been made here also, and the 
original is found sometimes in the Epistle and sometimes in 
the Gospel; but it may be asked whether such a literary 
distinction as we have here could be so successfully imitated, 
especially in the early Church, so little fitted for such feats of 
literary skill. But between the Epistles and the Gospel, with 
all their affinities, there exists just so much difference as to 
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lead to the inference of their being utterances of the same 
man at different periods, but not to the supposition that one 
is an attempted imitation of the other. The Epistle therefore, 
of whose genuineness there is no reasonable doubt, bears 
important witness also for the Gospel. 


§ 2. PECULIARITY OF THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE 


The mode of thought reflected in these documents is so 
peculiar that it is not easy to describe it. The relation to 
the Old Testament is notable. The author is so opposed to 
Judaism that he speaks of the Jews as the manifest enemies 
of God. Nevertheless, a true Israelite is to him a name of 
honour, and the God of the Old Testament is also the God of 
Jesus Christ (John i, 47, iv. 22, xx. 17). Nay more, the 
Old Testament is to him, without restriction, the inviolable 
word of God (John x. 35), in which he lives and moves; in 
his Gospel he not only quotes one prophetic passage or example 
after another, but all his fundamental conceptions have grown 
out of the Old Testament, and his whole speech is formed on 
the model of it. One divines a writer who was trained from 
childhood on Moses and the prophets, although he writes in a 
period and neighbourhood in which the Jews are the declared 
enemies of the Christians. He has thus never felt the need 
which Paul felt of coming to some understanding between the 
old covenant, in which he had grown up, and the new, into 
which he had grown. The one statement that might be 
explained in that sense (John i. 17), “The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” expresses 
only the glorious fulfilment which the Old Testament revela- 
tion found in Christ. A discussion of the relation of the New 
Testament ydpis and aiotis to the Old Testament ideas of 
évtorat and épya, might seem to be suggested in the first 
Epistle; but it is not undertaken, and both are left in the 
naivest way side by side. This clearly entitles us to compre- 
hend the Johannine system of doctrine under the primitive 
type; its naive relation to the Old Testament, the mirror of 
a life not in conflict with Old Testament piety, but which has 
become a Christian life through the more perfect development 
of that piety, must remind us of the Epistle of James. On 
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the other hand, there is one characteristic which stands in 
direct opposition to James, and which removes the Johannine 
view altogether from the primitive apostolic sphere. The 
personal impression of Jesus, which falls so much into the 
background in James, rules everything here, and produces a 
Christology which places the Johannine mode of thought in 
connection with the most advanced. While in the Epistle of 
James we see the man who was outwardly near Jesus but 
inwardly far from Him till His resurrection declared Him to 
be the Messiah of glory, we here feel the pulse of a Christian 
life which has grown out of the first love of a disciple’s heart 
to the divine Master, and has early found in Him everything 
after which it yearned. Christ has the central place in Paul’s 
thought and feeling also, but with the significant difference 
in Paul, the work of Christ, especially His death upon the 
eross, is central; whilst, on the other hand, it is in the person 
of Jesus in the strict sense, in His personal glory, that John 
has learned to see the face of the eternal Father, and to 
find eternal life. And in this characteristic of John’s mind 
there is manifested the overwhelming impression of personal 
intercourse, but there is also manifest a peculiar power and 
clow of susceptibility for that. And with this we come upon 
the inmost peculiarity of John’s mind. This has often been 
supposed to be a speculative peculiarity, because that Christo- 
logical characteristic appears most manifestly in the apparently 
philosophic prologue of the Gospel, as if a single speculative 
idea, such as that of the Logos, borrowed from the general 
culture of an age, stamped a man a philosopher. A scientific 
interest in the understanding of the universe and scientific 
method is the mark of a philosopher, and of this there is no 
trace in John. His mode of thought is not speculative but 
mystical; his is that peculiarly religious thinking which 
advances not with the mere theoretic powers of the mind, but 
with the intuition of the heart, and, undistracted by the 
diversity of the world of phenomena, confines itself to the 
limits of the inner life. Hence comes that high estimate of 
knowledge (John xvii. 3) which has nothing in common with 
the scientific love of inquiry, but is directed to God alone, 
and is really identical with being in God and God’s being in 
us. And hence came the fundamental Johannine conceptions 
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of light, life, love, which are not defined in relation to each 
other, as well as the fusion of theoretical and practical moral 
meaning in the contrasts of light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood. Hence, finally, comes the extraordinary absolute- 
ness of judgment in statements such as, “ Whosoever abideth 
in Him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath not known Him,” 
or whosoever believeth hath eternal life, or “our faith is the 
victory that hath overcome the world.” The mystic thinker 
remaining in his inner world and seeing all phenomena only 
in their essence, and viewing the things of time under the 
aspect of eternity, speaks from the standpoint of the idea and 
not from that of individual perception in world and time. On 
this inwardness and absolute ideality of view the Johannine 
Christology finally rests; it is not the human origin of Jesus 
which occupies the author’s mind, but the Divine Being; not the 
variety of His historical relations, but the character of eternity 
behind them; and so the Master, with whom he ate and drank, 
became for him “ He that was from the beginning,” the “ Word 
which was in the beginning with God” (Johni. 1; 1 John u. 13), 


§ 3. THE APOSTLE JOHN 


This is not the place to discuss the Johannine question, 
but we may be allowed to point out how well the character 
of the doctrinal system in question agrees with what we 
learn from the New Testament and Church tradition about 
John the son of Zebedee. That certainly is not much, but 
it is sufficient to assure us of an uncommon personality of 
whom we may expect uncommon results, and uncommon 
in the very direction which is indicated by the peculiarity of 
this doctrinal system. The synoptic “Son of Thunder,” who 
in the zeal of his love for the Master desires to forbid those 
exorcists to use the name of Jesus, or wishes to call down fire 
from heaven on the Samaritans who refuse Jesus quarters, 
reminds us throughout of the writer of the Epistle, who 
unites the utmost severity against the false teachers with a 
fatherly cordiality towards those who are one with him in 
Christ, and the favourite disciple of the fourth Gospel, whose 
early attraction to the divine led him first into the circle of 
the Baptist’s disciples, and then was allowed to rest on Jesus’ 
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breast as no other was. All this allows us to conjecture the 
pious student of the Old Testament, who sees in Jesus the 
complete fulfilment of the law and the prophets, and who 
finds in close personal affection for Him eternal life already 
on earth. According to the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistle to the Galatians, he enjoyed in the primitive Church 
an authority equal to that of James and Peter; since, according 
to the whole tradition of the Church, he owed that neither to 
the decidedly national type of his Christianity nor to great 
outward activity like these two, we can scarcely seek the 
reason of his distinction in anything but the peculiar inward- 
ness of his Christian character. And this agrees with the 
deep impression which he made upon the Church during his 
later years which were spent in Ephesus. The fact of this 
Ephesian sojourn from the days of the Jewish war up to the 
time of Trajan cannot, according to the testimony of the 
Church Fathers, be doubted; and this transplantation into 
Hellenic and Pauline soil must have completed the deliver- 
ance of the apostle from Jewish prejudices which had been 
already begun by his appreciation of the results of Paul’s 
work. We can therefore easily conceive that at the beginning 
of the Jewish war John brought with him to Ephesus those 
views about the parousia as at hand which receive an imagin- 
ative expression in the Apocalypse; whilst the disillusionment 
regarding this, which was brought about by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and by long years filled with events very unlike 
what he had expected, led the aged apostle, in reference to 
the parousia also, to a more inward and spiritual understand- 
ing of the words of Jesus, such as is shown in his reproduction 
of Jesus’ ideas of coming again in the farewell discourses of 
the Gospel. That he lived on in Ephesus into the time of 
Cerinthus, the author of that docetic Christology which he 
combats in the first Epistle, is a quite credible tradition ; it is 
a rare but certainly not an unexampled case of intellectual 
vitality in extreme old age. And if we place his Gospel here 
as a last and ripest product of the transfiguration of Christ in 
his heart, as a legacy, composed for the succeeding generation, 
of the inmost and best which a long life had brought him, the 
riddle which this incomparable book offers is psychologically 
solved—which cannot be further expounded here. 
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§ 4. MopE or TREATING THE SOURCES 


In constructing a Johannine system of doctrine the ques- 
tion arises for biblical theology, How far this Gospel may be 
made use of, whilst it is regarded as an essentially historical 
record? We have made use of the sayings of Jesus in it as a 
secondary source for Jesus’ own teaching, and so it seems as 
if we could only here make use of the prologue and the 
scattered passages in which the evangelist gives his own 
views. But in view of the peculiarity of the sayings of Jesus 
reported by John, which if genuine in substance are at least in 
form the undeniable production of the evangelist, we must not 
assume that these sayings contain anything out of harmony 
with John’s own mode of thought. We have traces, it is 
true, that the distinction of reminiscence and exposition was 
not quite done away with for the evangelist even in form. 
He never puts his Logos idea into the mouth of Jesus Him- 
self; he has quoted words of Jesus which ascribe a more 
immediate relation of God to the world than is shown in the 
prologue, ete.; and so the sayings of Jesus must always be 
cautiously used for fixing His own mode of teaching; they are a 
secondary source, whilst the author’s own utterances occupy 
the first place. As to the division of the doctrinal system, 
the Christology must form the fundamental article, since it is 
the expression of the apostle’s original experience from which 
all else has been determined; on this foundation will then be 
built his doctrine about God, the world, the work of salvation, 
the Christian life, and the last things. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN 


§ 1. FUNDAMENTAL VIEW 


The christological thought of the New Testament unques- 
tionably reaches its highest point in John; but it is not 
essentially different from the other doctrinal systems. 
Although some, blinded by the prologue of the Gospel, which 
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seems to favour dogmatic tradition, have sought in John a 
lofty speculative picture of Christ, it is still an error. John’s 
picture of Christ did not originate in theological speculation, 
but in the living impression of the historical personality, as 
that very prologue (ver. 14) attests: “We beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth”; and it is still more emphatically established in the 
introduction to his Epistle: “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the Word of life; that declare we unto you” 
(1 John i. 1). But this also excludes the notion that the 
Johannine Christology, like that of the Church Fathers and 
the great Councils, starts from the divinity of Christ, and from 
that passes to His humanity. The converse was the only 
natural, and indeed the self-evident order. The Jesus who 
made on the evangelist the impression of being the eternal 
Word made flesh, was at first for him a man (John viii. 40), 
the Master from Nazareth, whose father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters were known to the people and to every disciple 
(John i. 45, vi. 42, vii. 27). And it would be a complete 
perversion to suppose that this humanity of Jesus was for 
John something indifferent or even only apparent. Not only 
does he prefer, both in the doctrinal and narrative parts of his 
book, to call Him by His human name Jesus, but we may say 
that he has made the recognition or denial of the perfect 
humanity of Jesus the distinguishing point of Christianity 
and antichristianity. The false teachers of his first Epistle, 
like those modern teachers who find in Jesus only the historical 
embodiment of an idea of the Son of God, which was not truly 
or perfectly realised in Him, represented Jesus only as a 
temporary embodiment of the heavenly Christ, and thus they 
taught that the latter had not truly come év capxi, in a true 
human nature. To John these are dvr/ypiorot (1 John i 8), 
and he places over against them as the fundamental Christian 
confession, év capxl édnrvOevas Xpiorov (1 John iv. 2).4 Our 
study of Jesus’ testimony to Himself, according to John, 
has shown us that the fourth Gospel denies nothing that is 

1 The original text is not “come into the flesh,” as Luther inaccurately 
translated, but “come in the flesh,” 
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innocently human to Jesus, neither hunger nor thirst, weari- 
ness nor sadness, suffering nor death, nor struggle of soul, 
neither the distinction of His will from the divine, nor the 
exercise of prayer and worship towards God; the Johannine 
Christ acknowledges all human dependence upon God, and 
this dependence extends to His state of exaltation (John 
xiv. 16, 28), nay, on the threshold of that exaltation as the 
Risen One He still calls the Father His God (John xx. 17). 
And it is simply not true, what is so often asserted,’ that 
John conceived his Christ as omniscient and omnipotent. 
Wonderful in its extent as His knowledge and His power in 
John’s picture were, yet he had to ask at the grave of Lazarus, 
“ Where have ye laid him ?” and He could declare, “I can do 
nothing of Myself”; and so we cannot say that John represents 
Him either as omniscient or omnipotent (John v.19). As 
in the whole New Testament, so in John, the loftiness and 
uniqueness of Christ rest on the basis of His human nature; 
but to him it is not a relative but an absolute uniqueness; 
Christ is among the children of men the povoyerys. First of 
all, this uniqueness is to him a moral one lying in His perfect 
sinlessness, duaptia év adt@ ov« éotw (1 John iii. 5). As 
Peter does, both in his Epistles and his speeches, John in his 
Epistle repeatedly accentuates the example of the holiness 
and righteousness of Jesus; cf. ii. 1: Inoods Xpioris Sixacos ; 
iii, 8, 7: mas 6 éyov tHv Arriba tadtnv én’ adta, ayviter 
EauTov, KAOwS exelvos ayvos éoriv,—é ToLav THY SiKavoovynY 
Sixavos eat, Kabws éxeivos Sikatos éotw. That by this, not 
metaphysical and divine, but human attributes, which had to 
be maintained in the conflict of life, are meant, is shown (1 John 
il. 6) by the comparison of Jesus’ walk with ours; and in itself 
if cannot be doubtful from what Jesus says of Himself in the 
Gospel (John v. 30, vilii 29, xv. 10). Now this absolute 
faultlessness rested, in John’s view, on this moral uniqueness, 
as we have shown from the words of Jesus which he reports, 
that absolute communion with God, which He describes as a 
being in the Father, and as a being and dwelling of the 
Father in Him, from which spring the miraculous works of 
Jesus as well as His words of life, and all that makes Him 
the Saviour of the world. “The Father leaves Me not alone 
1 So still Weiss, NW. 7. Theol. ii. 340, in text and note. 
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because I do always the things that are pleasing to Him.” 
“The Father who dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works.” 
“The Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things.” 
“Tam in the Father, and the Father in Me; the words that 
I speak, I speak not of Myself.” “The Father who sent Me 
hath given Me commandment what I should speak, and what 
{ should say.” “As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath 
He given to the Son also to have life in Himself,” etc. That 
is the fundamental thought of John’s Christology, and on it 
rest those great utterances about Christ which we have to 
consider more closely; Jesus is 0 Xpuoros ; Jesus is 6 vlogs Tod 
Geod ; Jesus is 6 Adyos, who was in the beginning with God. 


§ 2. JESUS THE CHRIST 


John repeatedly sums up the Christian confession in the 
statement, “Jesus is the Christ”; John xx. 31: a muctevonte, 
67 ’Inoods éotlv 6 Xpiotos, 1 Epist. v. 1: was 6 motevor, 
6t. Inaovs éotly 6 Xpictos, éx Tod Geod yeyévyntat. It is the 
apostolic and primitive confession in all simplicity which was 
once made by Peter in a decisive hour, and which corresponds 
with the expectations of the disciples, based on the Old Testa- 
ment (John i, 41, 45). It has been maintained that the name 
“Christ ” has not in John, who wrote for Gentile Christians, 
the sense of primitive Christianity;1 but this is an error. 
Nowhere in the New Testament is the Jewish idea of Messiah 
so frequently made prominent and discussed as in the Fourth 
Gospel (cf. i. 25, 45, iv. 25, 29, vi. 15, vii. 26, 27, 40, 42, 
x. 24, etc.). John alone has the Hebraistic name Meco/as, 
and translates it twice for his readers (1. 41, iv. 25) into the 
Greek 6 Xpiords,—a clear sign that he was perfectly conscious 
of the appellative sense of the latter. In his Epistle and 
Gospel he repeatedly alludes to the baptism of Jesus (Epist. 
v. 6; Evang. i. 31-34), and plainly presupposes that there 
was an actual anointing of Jesus with the Holy Spirit at the 
baptism (John iii, 34). The confirmation which is given by 
this to John’s fundamental presupposition of the humanity of 

1 So Weiss, N. 7. Theol. ii. 388, who converts the “anointed” directly 
into the eternal Son, that is, into a being in whom anointing with the 
Holy Spirit would have no more meaning. 

BEYSCHLAG.—II. 27 
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Jesus is manifest. To the name of the Anointed are now joined 
as synonyms, the Holy One of God, the Sent of God, simply, 
and the Son of Man. The name o a&yios Tod Oeod (John vi. 69), 
acecording to the right reading, a title of Messiah which 
appears also in the Synoptists (Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34), 
describes Jesus as the Chosen of God, chosen to accomplish 
the greatest work of God on earth, and is echoed in the same 
sense in the words (John x. 36) in which Jesus defends His 
right to call Himself God’s Son (dv 6 ratnp iylacev Kat 
améoteinev ef¢ Tov KOopmov). Even this name presupposes the 
essential and original affinity of Jesus with humanity, for an 
individual. can only be chosen out of a number of similar 
individuals. Jesus very frequently describes Himself in the 
Gospel as the Sent of God simply; most solemnly in the 
intercessory prayer (xvi. 3). But in the first Epistle we 
have also an echo of the same idea, which, at anyrate, dis- 
tinguishes Jesus in a genuine way from the God who sends 
Him (1 John i. 5, iv. 10). It is the superlative of prophetic 
function which it expresses; Jesus is the perfect Prophet 
(John iv. 44), through whom God plainly reveals Himself, 
and announces His whole grace and truth to men (cf. 1 John 
1.5, v. 20). The name “Son of Man” is found in John, as 
in the whole apostolic tradition, only in the mouth of Jesus 
Himself, and does not therefore come further into consideration 
here. Just as little does the name x«dpios; for though John 
employs it here and there in the Gospel narrative (¢g. vi. 23, 
xi, 2), he does not use it in his Epistle and his teaching. 


§ 3. JESUS THE SoN oF Gop 


The apostle’s favourite designation of Jesus when he 
speaks didactically is 6 vids tod @cod. In the mouth of others 
the expression in John designates Jesus simply as Messiah 
on the basis of Ps. ii, 7, and the Jewish usage springing from 
it (John i, 49: od e@ 6 vids tod Oeod, ob Bacireds & Tod 
"Iopayjr; xi. 27: ob eb 6 Xptotds, 6 vids Tod Oe0d); in the 
mouth of Jesus Himself it signifies the well-beloved of God, 
to whom the Father intrusts all things, and with whom He 
stands in the most intimate fellowship and reciprocity (cf. 
especially John v. 19-26); the two are united in the evangel- 
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ist’s own declarations (John i. 18, xx. 31; 1 John vy, 20). 
Here again the human personality of the “Son,” who as such 
is distinguished from God, is so plainly assumed that John (vy. 
27) can make it the ground of the distinction of the Son of 
God, even to the extent of conferring on Him the office of 
Judge of the world, dts vids dvOpémov éctiv. We have 
already seen how Jesus Himself in the passage John viii. 
34—40, conceives the idea Son of God in the ethical sense of 
Matt. v. 45, and discusses it throughout the passage x. 
34-36 as the designation of an ideal human relation to God. 
On this line the apostle remains, since he expresses by the 
name “Son of God” the perfect and absolutely familiar 
relation of the man Jesus to God the Father, in virtue of 
which all fellowship with the Father is conditioned by 
fellowship with the Son (cf. 1 John ii, 23). The addition of 
0 @p eis TOY KOATOY TOD TaTpés (Johni. 18) to the name Son 
is expressive in the highest degree; the Son is the Father's 
bosom friend, who, resting on the heart of the eternal Father, 
can reveal to us His inmost thoughts and feelings. At the 
same time, it is one of John’s special aims to lay stress on the 
absolute uniqueness of this relation of the Son. For this 
reason undoubtedly he avoids what Paul and Jesus Himself 
did not avoid, the application of the name Son in the plural 
to believers; he uses instead the word téxva. But the same 
endeavour appears still more in the peculiarly Johannine 
addition to vids Tod Ocod: povoyerns (1 Johniv. 9; John i. 14, 
iii, 16). This concept has nothing to do with the trinitarian 
“eternal generation ” of the later Church doctrine; it simply 
transfers the relation of the only child of human parents 
(Luke vii. 12) to that of the man Jesus to His heavenly 
Father, Even in the passage John i. 14, cat eCeacdpcOa 
tiv Sd€av avtot, Sofav as povoyevotds Tapa watpos (in which 
the mapa warps seems to belong, not to the povoyevods, but 
to doéav), it is not the Aoyos deapkos, but the historical Christ 
that is meant by the povoyevrjs, whose earthly Sofa, as dis- 
tinguished from His heavenly, can alone be seen, and in whose 
name the Logos involuntarily disappears as subject from 
ver. 6 onwards. This connection of povoyevijs with the idea of 
the human and historical Son is now pretty generally recog- 
nised, and it has been justly noted that the apostle would 
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have felt no need of designating the pre-existent Christ with 
the name Logos, if he had regarded the concept “ only-be- 
gotten Son” as signifying a pre-existent being from the first.’ 
This original meaning does not, of course, hinder him from 
thinking of the “ Only-begotten ” as pre-existent, once the pre- 
existence idea is prepared; for he does this even with the 
historical “ Jesus” (John xii. 41); but this only dates back a 
human and historical person into eternity, it does not—as 
the matter is usually regarded—bring down a superhuman 
and divine person into humanity and time. And this is not 
changed by the addition 6 dy els tov KdArrov Tod TaTpos 
which is made to vids wovoyerys in John i. 18; for that does 
not mean: “He who (from eternity) was in the bosom of the 
Father,” not even what the logic of the thought forbids : “ He 
who now as the Exalted One is in the bosom of the Father ” 
(=at the right hand of God); but since the object is to show 
how Christ could reveal to us the invisible God, the meaning 
must be: “He who (always essentially), resting on the heart 
of the heavenly Father, is the confidant of God the Father, 
just as the favourite disciple resting on the Master’s bosom 
(xiii. 23) is the confidant of Jesus.” The peculiar “glory ” 
of the Only-begotten of which John i. 14 speaks, cai éOeaca- 
pela thy Sdfav adtod, Soka ws povoyevods mapa taTpos, 
TINS xXapitos Kat adnOeias, is to the apostle rooted 
in this relation of communion with the Father. This is 
not the glory He had with the Father before the world 
was (John xvii. 5), the kingly glory of the Exalted, but the 
glory which lies at its basis, which illumined Him already on 
earth, and which He could communicate to His people here 
below (John xvii. 22), the glory of the perfect revelation of 
God, the fulness of the “ grace and truth” which is communi- 
cated in Him, as is expressly stated; the glory of His miracles 
(ii. 11) is so far reckoned with it, as it is the actual and 
symbolical revelation of this very grace and truth. From all 
this it could not surprise us if the apostle designated the Only- 
begotten as @eds, and he does so by the mouth of Thomas 
(John xx. 28); but it must not be forgotten that the usage of 
the Old Testament did not refuse this name even to the king. 
On the other hand, the reading povoyerts Oeds in John i. 18, 
1 Cf. Weiss, l.c. p. 609. 
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though well attested, is on internal grounds very improbable 
immediately after Ocdv oddels é®paxev TwToTe. And I hold 
it to be quite impossible to refer the obrds éotw 6 adnOuvds 
Geds Kat fo) aiwvios in John v. 20 to Him who is imme- 
diately before named Son, instead of to the Father, who has 
twice before been designated dAnOiwds. The same apostle 
who makes Jesus describe the Father (John xvii. 3) as the 
HOvos adnOivds Geds, could not so directly contradict himself 
as to assert alongside of povos adnOuvds Oeds a second 6 
arnOivos Oeds. 


§ 4. JESUS THE WorD WHO WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


John certainly traced back the person of Jesus to the 
eternal life and being of the personal God. ’Ev apyj jv 
0 Adyos Kal 6 Adyos Hv mpds Tov Oedv, Kat Beds Hv 6 AOYos, 
«.7.r. (John i. 1-3), That is not a speculation about God’s 
relation to the world with the view of mediating the 
transition from the infinite to the finite; it is the highest 
and profoundest formula in which the apostle can express 
the being of Christ. The Logos is the most expressive name 
which he can give to Jesus, and he offers it as the key to the 
understanding of his narrative about Jesus. The whole plan 
of the prologue confirms that. In a few brief statements, 
which will be explained in connection with his doctrine of 
God and of creation, the evangelist hastens over the state- 
ment of the Logos idea, in order, from ver. 6, to advance to 
the coming of the Logos into the world, introduced by the 
mission of the Baptist, that is, to the appearance of Jesus 
and His reception and effect (vv. 6—13), and then, in a third 
section (vv. 14-18), to emphasise his own and his fellow- 
apostles’, and even his teacher, the Baptist’s, personal experi- 
ence of the incomparable fact of revelation. Now the 
declaration, Jesus of Nazareth is the Word who was in the 
beginning, through whom God created the world, is certainly 
most strange to our thought, and this surprise is only 
removed by the knowledge of the definite religious meaning 
which the idea of the divine creative word (Gen, i. 3) had 
won before the days of John. It should no longer be called 
in question that the idea of the Logos in this religious 
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significance, repeatedly alluded to by us, lies at the basis of 
the prologue of his Gospel. It is unnatural to suppose that 
the apostle took from the Old Testament the idea of the 
creative word of God in order to apply it to Jesus. What, 
then, had Jesus to do with the creative word of God, which 
is conceived in the history of creation and in the Psalms as 
the origin of all created existence? Even an apostle does 
not sit on a spiritual insulator of such a kind, that he must 
eoin afresh from the raw material an idea which the surround- 
ing world of culture has already fashioned. The “ Logos” of 
John is simply one of many forms in which the idea of a 
hypostatised principle of divine revelation is found in the 
Old Testament Hagiographa and Apocrypha, in the Chaldean 
Paraphrases, etc., and is, as we saw, applied already by Paul, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, to Jesus’ 
person ; and if John has not begun with the idea of wisdom, 
or of the likeness or glory of God, but with that of the divine 
creative word, that is just because this variant of the idea, 
current in Jewish Christian thinking, was the one most suited 
to his taste. He could hardly be led to this choice by the 
Alexandrian Philo, whose Hellenised Logos, half-stoical reason 
and half-biblical word, forming the world, moreover, out of 
matter, not calling it forth from nothing, has little in common 
with the Johannine. Philo did not invent the Logos idea, 
but found it in existence and gave it a form of his own. 
John also took it from the common tradition of Jewish 
theology in a much more simple, more informal way, and for 
a far different use, We shall not here again repeat what we 
have already remarked in Paul and others as to the way in 
which this theological idea of a real self-revelation of God, 
and the fact of the appearance and personality of Jesus, 
seemed to attract one another. To whom could the idea that 
the .eternal self-revelation of God had appeared bodily in 
Jesus have been more evident than to John? This Jesus 
who could say, “He that seeth Me seeth the Father,” was 
indeed the divine self-revelation in person, And what a light 
did this knowledge pour on the whole relation of God and 
the world! It was the same divine thought of love which 
at the beginning created the world, and which now in Christ 
poured over it all its fulness, It was the same eternal light 
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of God’s revelation which sends a ray into every human 
heart by nature, and which finally arose in Christ as the sun 
in the heaven of history in order to kindle what was only a 
spark into a strong light in the soul, and thus overcome all 
indwelling darkness (John i. 4, 5, 9). 


§ 5. Pre-EXISTENCE AND TRUE HUMANITY OF CHRIST 


The pre-existence of the person of Jesus was for the 
apostle implied in the application to it of the Logos idea, and 
thus was created the often-discussed problem of the compati- 
bility of this notion with the belief in a true human nature 
and development of the Saviour. Not that the Logos idea 
first led the apostle to the notion of an eternal existence of 
Christ. According to his Gospel it is probable that Jesus’ 
own words, in which He had expressed a consciousness of 
eternity (vill. 58, xvi. 5, 24), awoke the idea in him. Even 
without the co-operation of the Logos idea it was not, as 
already remarked at an earlier part of this work, remote from 
Jewish thought to conceive the Messiah—like the tabernacle, 
the city of Jerusalem, and all genuine holy things on earth— 
as having descended from heaven. The two passages already 
discussed, in which John regards Jesus simply as “the Son of 
Man,” as pre-existent (John iii. 13, vi. 62), specially favour 
such a genesis of his notion of pre-existence. The Book of 
Enoch also conceived the Messiah as pre-existent Son of Man, 
and even the passage in Dan. vii. 13, by making the Son of 
Man appear first in the clouds of heaven, and there be in- 
vested with dominion of the world before He could set up the 
game on earth, led to the same conclusion. But all this 
obtained in the Logos idea its confirmation; only as the 
Word from the beginning, by which God created the world, 
was Jesus in the strict sense what the apostle (1 John ii. 
13, 14) calls Him, 6 dw dpyfjs. The concept word in itself 
does not yield the notion of a person; but this notion was 
already produced by the personification of the creative word, 
which rested on a defective theory of personality; and to an 
imaginative thinker such as our apostle it was completely 
given by the identification of this creative word with a living 
historical personality. After the introduction to his Gospel, 
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as well as the passage (xii. 41) in which He applies to Jesus 
the glory of God which appeared to Isaiah, it will not be 
contested that he imagined the pre-existent Christ as a person 
distinct from God, though also Godlike. But though the 
Church Fathers and Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries 
built on this Johannine account their artificial system of the 
two natures, and though modern theologians still build on it 
dogmatic castles, endeavouring to settle by an elaborate 
Kenotic theory the contradiction between a personal existence 
before time and a human birth and development, there was 
nothing of this in the mind of John. He is as little con- 
scious as Paul and the other New Testament representatives 
of the Logos Christology of difficulties and contradictions 
which his idea of pre-existence puts in the way of the 
anthropocentric presupposition of his Christology; and this 
is due to the fact that he did not construct his Christology 
from the ideas of pre-existence and the Logos, he simply 
availed himself of the idea of the Logos to give his Christology 
a place in heaven, in eternity. To speak more plainly, the 
Logos idea is not to him the revealed foundation of his idea 
of Christ—that is rather his €Oeacdwea, the personal im- 
pression of the human and historical Jesus; but he regards 
it as a help which he takes from the theology of his time to 
interpret that personal impression for his own thought and 
that of his contemporaries. And he had just as little con- 
sciousness as his New Testament predecessors that the 
imperfections inseparable from all human theology would 
adhere to this theologoumenon, which was called in as a 
help to the further prosecution of theological thought, and 
that from it would spring the well-known and variously- 
discussed christological difficulties. But it is not difficult to 
prove that he nowhere overrates the value of that borrowed 
help of his Christology, and still less has made it the basis of 
his doctrine of Christ. He does indeed begin his Gospel with 
the Logos idea, but at its close he is satisfied with having 
shown that ’Inoods éotly 6 Xpuotos, 6 vids tod cod. He 
calls Jesus Tov am’ dpyfhs; but he can express what he means 
by that, the eternal self-revelation of God which appeared in 
Him personally, just as well impersonally in the neuter: 6 fv 
am’ apxfs (1 John i. 1), The idea of the Logos is to him, as, 
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a plain, biblical thinker, so elastic that he can exchange it in 
the prologue itself for 76 as, and in the introduction to his 
Epistle for 7 7; while, according to John i. 4, the fw} was 
in the Logos and was 10 $as tv dvOpérrwr, the Logos itself 
is in vv. 5-9 ro das; and the same is declared of the toy 
(aierios) in 1 John i. 2 as is said of the Logos in the pro- 
logue, that “He was with the Father, and was manifested to 
us.” This is clear evidence that we have here not a distinct 
oe. dogmatic, and that the point with the author, in the idea 
formulated now one way and now another, was not so much 
the element of personality as rather what forms the eternal 
content of the historical appearance of Jesus, the divine self- 
revelation (¢@s) and self-communication (f«7). But the 
traditional dogmatic use of the Johannine prologue meets 
with its most decided check in the distinctest proposition of 
that prologue, 6 Adyos capE éyévero. Apart from the fact 
that this proposition only appears in ver. 14, while mention 
is made of the historical Christ in ver. 9, it does not really 
contain the incarnation which orthodox expositors seek in it. 
The concept odp&, that is, the sensuous living substance 
(cf. John ii. 6, vi, 63), cannot possibly represent here the 
concept man, where the point is that the historical personality 
of Jesus reached its climax in the human wvedyua. But even 
a proposition partially expressing the orthodox idea, “ He took 
upon Him a sensuous nature,” is not here; éyévero does not 
mean assumpsit, but exstrtit, factus est. The only idea which 
the words, when pressed in the interests of dogmatic, can 
yield, that the personal Logos transformed Himself into flesh, 
into sensuous substance, is simply absurd, even in the sense 
of the evangelist himself, for “it is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing” (John vi. 63). We must accom- 
modate ourselves to the absolutely undogmatic, unscholastic, 
and popular mode of expression of the evangelist, which here 
reveals to us the fisherman of the Sea of Genezareth. What 
he means to say is simply this: the eternal self-revelation of 
God became (in Jesus) an object of sensuous perception, so 
that we disciples could see it with our eyes and handle it 
with our hands. There is no mention here of an “incarna- 
tion” or “kenosis”; these ideas are only imported into the 
text. From all this those will come nearest the christological 
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meaning of the apostle, who, in taking into account the 
awkwardness of an unskilled thinker who makes use of a 
theological idea of his time, understand him thus: In Jesus 
of Nazareth there appeared personally the self-revelation and 
self-communication of God; in Him it entered into a human 
life; so that we may certainly speak of its Godlike character, 
though we do not mean that a divine was added to a human 
or a human to a divine personality, but the divine character 
more closely describes the peculiarity of the human personality. 
At anyrate, John did not find the condition of being or not 
being a Christian is this or that formulation of the divinity 
of Christ, but in the belief that that divine force of life and 
character, which he describes as Aéyos, das, Sw, belonged to 
a true human personality as its inmost property (cf. 1 John 
iv. 2). For all docetic theories about Christ, all degrading of 
His humanity to a mere appearance veiling a divine person, 
annuls the real entrance of the divine life and being into 
humanity; and if Christ is not of us, a true member of our 
race, then what is His is not ours, but Godhead and humanity 
are separated by the same distance as before. 


CHAPTER III 
GOD AND THE WORLD 


§ 1. THz new IpEA oF Gop 


John saw God truly only in the face of Jesus Christ, and 
no man can be more penetrated than he was by the conscious- 
ness that through Jesus a new knowledge of God, nay, the 
only true knowledge of God, has come into the world. “We 
know,” he says (1 John v. 20), “that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding that we should know 
Him that is true.” Before this knowledge of God in Christ 
everything that is narrated in the Old Testament of a seeing 
of God by Moses and the prophets grows pale. “No man 
hath seen God at any time,” it is said (John i. 18) in bold 
contradiction of such narratives; “the only-begotten Son who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him.” This 
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new knowledge of God is most simply expressed in the name 
of God as Father, which, in confirmation of what we have 
learned about the Johannine Christology, is nowhere narrower 
in its extent than the name 6 0eds, so as to leave room for a 
God the Son beside a God the Father; it coincides throughout 
with 6 Oeds (cf. Gosp, xvii. 3, or i. 1, with 1 Epist. i. 2), and 
gives to the idea of God the character of eternal love made 
manifest. Therefore he who knows not Christ may know 
something about God (Gosp. i. 9, vi. 45), but he only has the 
Father, that is, the God of eternal love, who confesses the 
Son (1 Epist. ii, 23). Of course the Father belongs, first and 
foremost, to the only-begotten Son, and only for His sake to 
His disciples (Gosp. xx. 17); but even here the idea of rela- 
tion is developed into that of nature. John almost always 
uses the name Father for God, simply as a designation of 
nature (specially characteristic in 2 Epist. ver. 3: rod viobd 
tod matpos). But what blessed knowledge this new and 
perfect name of God contains for him, he tells in his peculiar 
way by applying to God his favourite conception, God is light, 
life, and love. 


§ 2. Gop 1s Liaut 


In the proclamation that “God is light” is comprehended 
(1 Epist, i. 5) the whole joyful message of Jesus: “This is the 
message which we have heard of Him, and declare unto you, 
that God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” But 
what does that mean? ‘The light nature of God is usually 
applied to His holiness, and the words immediately following are 
appealed to in favour of that (“if we walk in the darkness— 
if we walk in the light, as He is in the light”). But it has 
been objected, not without reason, to this interpretation, that 
the New Testament, and still less the whole of the Gospel, 
could not possibly be found in the holiness of God, which 
was already emphatically taught in the Old Testament. But 
the explanation urged in place of this, “God has become 
altogether knowable, so that there remains in Him nothing 
dark, unknowable,” is still less satisfactory. The statement 
does not say that God has become light for us, but that He 

1S0 Weiss, N. 7. Theol. ii. 353. 
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is light in Himself, and the gospel of Christ can neither be 
comprehended in the abstract knowableness of God, nor does 
that idea suggest the deduction of walking in the light or in 
the darkness. This manifestly requires an ethical meaning 
for light, although one should not be content with the merely 
negative sense of the holiness of God, but should fix attention 
on its positive fulfilment, the pure and perfect goodness of 
God, which, in point of fact (according to Matt. v. 45-48, 
xix. 17), forms the peculiar content of Jesus’ idea of God, 
and therefore, rightly understood, is the summary of His 
gospel. God is light, and in Him is no darkness. That is 
the same idea which James expresses (i. 17) in the words, 
“Every good and perfect gift cometh from above, from the 
Father of lights, with whom there is no change, nor shadow 
of turning.” God is the eternally good, the ethically perfect 
being. Against this it could only perhaps be objected that 
light and to enlighten have in John, besides the practical 
ethical sense, also a theoretical sense. But as the good is 
always the communicative, that which asserts and reveals 
itself, the above explanation of the nature of God as light 
does justice even on this side to the figurative conception. 
Just because God is the simply good, He does not hide Him- 
self from us, but lets His light lighten us, and enlightens us 
with His good and holy Spirit. Still less to the point is the 
objection, that in the ethical comprehension God is light, the 
negative repetition of the idea, and in Him is no darkness, 
becomes an unmeaning and almost blasphemous tautology.t 
Then James would have spoken unmeaningly and almost 
blasphemously when he added to the designation of God as 
the Author alone of good, as the Father of heavenly lights, 
the assurance that with Him is no change, no alternation of 
lightening and darkening. On the contrary, in contrast with 
the unspeakably many dark, evil, and terrible things which 
surround existence, it is a most necessary and comforting 
assurance that nothing of this comes from the heart of God, 
that it is perfectly foreign to His nature. And in point of 
fact, the idea that in spite of all the evil that is in the world, 
God is yet the absolutely good, and reveals and proves Him- 
self to be such, may be asserted with John as the summary 
1 Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 353, note 2. 
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of the whole gospel of Jesus. Now, because God in this 
sense is light, so also is His element the truth, an idea which 
to John is as inseparable from the light as the rays are from 
the sun. dAjGea is to him not this and that worldly and 
finite truth, but the truth of God, the revelation of God as 
the eternally good, who, as such, is open-hearted to the world, 
has nothing to hide, and hides nothing from it, but gives Him- 
self as He is. Thus may be understood the character, both 
intellectual and ethical, of this conception in relation to God 
as well as to man. The divine adxOea is, according to the 
example of the Old Testament, N81, IDN, the sister of yapes 
(Gosp. i. 14), for every revelation of God is a revelation of 
holy love. And it is given to man, that they may know it 
(Gosp. vill. 32) as well as walk in it, or, as it is said, do the 
truth (Gosp. ii. 21; Epist. 1. 6). This relation of ideas 
makes it clear that év ¢wri weperarteiv and év addnOeia Trept- 
matey (1 Johni. 7; 2 John ver. 3; 3 John ver. 4), or & 
adnGeias eivac (John xviii. 37), and, on the other hand, év 
oKotia TepuTateiy and wevorny eivas (1 John ii. 11 and 4), 
are synonymous, 


§ 3. Gop 1s Lirz 


John designates God as life, that is, the true eternal life, 
in the closing proposition of his first Epistle: otros éoruw 6 
adnOwos Oeds Kal for) aiwvios. That these words cannot 
apply to the Son of God, who is named immediately before, 
because of the absolute contradiction which would then arise 
with John xvii. 3, we have already noted. But even the 
train of thought leads throughout to God Himself as subject. 
“The Son of God,” it is said, “is come, and has given us an 
understanding, that we should know Him that is true; and be 
in Him that is true, in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
true God, and eternal life. Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols.” Manifestly the words refer to the knowledge 
and communion of the true God in contrast with idols. That 
the obTos éotw 6 adnOuwos Geos can only refer to Him who is 
twice before called 6 aAn@uvos, that is, the God whose Son 
Jesus Christ is, and that the ¢v T@ vio avrod is only a remark 
thrown in to remind us that one can only be “in” the true 
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God by means of His Son, is as clear as possible. But what 
is meant by saying that this true God whom we have in 
Christ is eternal life? It will scarcely be necessary to refute 
here again a misinterpretation of fw») ai@vios, which we had 
already to reject in the discussion of the Johannine words of 
Jesus, and which makes eternal life denote the knowledge of 
God. The statement, “this is the love of God, that we keep 
His commandments,” is no more meant to be an explanation 
of the idea of God’s love than the statement of the intercessory 
prayer, “this is life eternal, to know Thee the only true God,” 
is meant to be an explanation of the idea of eternal life; in 
both cases we can only maintain an inseparable connection 
between love and keeping the commandments, between life 
and the knowledge of God. Or how could it be said of the 
Father with this explanation of the idea (John v. 26), He has 
life in Himself, or (1 John i. 2), the life was from the beginning 
with the Father? or how could Jesus say at the grave of 
Lazarus, I am the resurrection and the life? could that be 
translated into: the resurrection and the knowledge of God? 
But least of all can the passage 1 John v. 20, if it applies to 
God, be translated, this is the true God, and the knowledge of 
God. God is eternal life, that is to say: He is its source, it 
can only be found in communion with Him; for that reason 
He is @A7@wos eds as distinguished from the dead idols. 
This simplest and most natural explanation is confirmed by 
the opposite idea, John’s idea of death. Just as God’s 
character of light is contrasted with the intellectual and 
ethical darkness which prevails wherever men refuse to be 
enlightened by it, so His character of life is contrasted with 
the moral and spiritual death which prevails wherever men 
reject the fellowship of God’s life (cf. 1 John iii. 14). Nay, 
as the ideas light and life are synonymous even in the Old 
Testament, so also in John they cannot be separated in their 
application to God and to the works of God in man. Both 
are descriptions of the whole nature of God, but from 
different sides; the eternally Good One is described as light 
more from the side of His self-revelation; as life, He is 
described from the side of His self-communication; in the 
former He enlightens and sanctifies, in the latter He quickens 
and makes blessed; but both are inseparable, as Jesus calls 
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Himself light and life, and condenses the two ideas into one 
in the promise that he who follows Him “shall have the 
light of life” (John viii. 12), 


§ 4. Gop 1s Love 


The third designation of the divine nature is also not 
strictly marked off from the other two: “God is love” 
(1 John iv. 8). Love is, in fact, goodness revealing itself, life 
communicating itself. But this third designation, 6 @eds 
ayaan éoriv, is both the deepest and the most ethically 
perfect; it is the best exposition of the name Father. If we 
desire to distinguish we may say that as God enlightens and 
sanctifies as light, reanimates and makes blessed as life, so 
He redeems and saves as love. “God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life” (John iii. 16). 
But it also lies in the nature of the Eternal Love to reveal and 
sanctify, to renew and make blessed, so that this has justly 
been always recognised as the most perfect expression of the 
Christian idea of God. The whole of Christianity may be, 
as in point of fact it is by John (1 Epist. iv. 8-12), developed 
from this idea; God the eternal love, Christ the infinite 
divine proof of love, who is to constrain the heart of man to 
a responsive love to God and to his brethren for God’s sake ; 
that is everything of importance. But especially all that 
appears in John about the divine attributes is deduced from 
the idea of the divine nature of love. God is the Holy One 
according to 1 John ii. 20 (ef. Gosp. xvii. 11), and proves 
that by giving to believers the anointing, that is, His Holy 
Spirit. As ethically perfect, the eternal love must be a holy 
love, that is, must guard itself against every mixture of evil; 
this holy self-preservation, however, does not annul love’s gift. 
of itself, but only marks its character as a sanctifying gift. 
By communicating Himself in His Holy Spirit, God so com- 
municates Himself that all sinful existence is consumed by 
His love. Next to the holiness of God comes into promin- 
ence, in 1 John i. 9, His faithfulness and righteousness. “If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sing, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” The 
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righteousness of God is here set forth in the most remark- 
able way, correcting the current idea of penal righteousness. 
It is united intimately with His faithfulness, and not punish- 
ment, but forgiveness of sin in connection with moral cleansing, 
that is, the justifying and sanctifying procedure of God, is 
traced back to it. So far, then, is God’s righteousness from 
standing in opposition to His love, that it is here thought of 
as an outflow of this holy love. God is faithful, keeping His 
word, and always the same in His goodness, so that even our 
sins cannot disturb Him in His goodness; they are rather 
reasons for His helping us out of them if we only reach out 
our hand to Him for this end. He is righteous, morally true 
and right; He gives to every one his own, not, however, 
according to the standard of abstract justice, but of holy 
love; and thus gives also to the penitent his own, viz. 
forgiveness, but not forgiveness without cleansing, for they 
are really one before it. This is the biblical idea of the 
divine righteousness as we have already found it in Rom. i. 
5, 25, 26, but which lies before us in our present passage 
more clearly than in any other in the New Testament, and 
which excludes every idea of a conflict of grace and righteous- 
ness in God. We have the same purely ethical conception of 
righteousness in the passage 1 John ii. 29, whether it refer 
to God or to Christ: éav efdfre, dte Sixards éotuv, ywvooKere, 
étt Kal Tas 6 Toldv THY Sixacoodyvnv e€ adTod yeyévynTat. 
The doing of righteousness therefore, not the being pro- 
nounced righteous, is what makes us of one class with the 
righteous God or Christ, and therefore righteousness cannot 
be a merely judicial attribute, but the summary of moral 
rightness in God as in man. 


> § 5. GOD AND THE WORLD 


The Logos idea brings a theological element into this 
purely religious and biblical doctrine of God; its motive 
is certainly not in speculation but in Christology, but it 
comes into close connection with the idea of God and the 
world. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by Him; and 
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without Him was not anything made that was made. In 
Him was life; and the life was the light of men ” (Johni. 1-4). 
First of, all we must make some exegetic notes on these cele- 
brated words. The want of the article shows that in the 
statement (ver. 1) cat Oeds jv 6 Adyos, the Beds is accentuated 
predicate, not subject; a different interpretation would yield 
an absurdity. The év apy (Gen. i. 1), for which, according 
to 1 John i. 1, dw dpyfs might have stood, describes, of 
course, the immemorial point, the “before the world was” 
(xvii. 5); a philosophic writer would have said from eternity. 
Inner divine relations are not to be subtilised out of the jv 
mpos tov Geov, of which John was not thinking, and zpos, 
which is used in 1 John i. 2 to describe the original relation 
of the «7 to the Father, might have been just as well ex- 
changed with wapa 7@ Oe@ or trarpi (cf. mapa cot in xvii. 5, 
and juny mpos twas in Mark xiv. 49); it is meant to express, 
in opposition to the appearance of the Logos or the fw to be 
afterwards emphasised, His being revealed in the creation of 
the world and in the appearance of Jesus (1 John i. 2: xal 
epavepoOn juiv), the original “being with God,” that is, the 
resting of the Word in God. To understand “with” in the 
sense of beside, that is, outside God, would be absolutely un- 
suited to the relation of the #2 to the Father, whois Him- 
self fw, while the 6 Adyos Fv mpds Tov Gedy manifestly goes 
back to the réyeww mpos éavTdv = réyeww ev EavT@.! Accord- 
ingly, the idea is that God from eternity has had about Him, 
that is, has had in Himself, a word which was a perfect ex- 
pression of His own Divine Being; that this word, this expres- 
sion of His Being, lies at the basis of creation in all its parts, 
and that it is the bearer of a divine self-communication (fw) 
to the created world, and especially the bearer of His self- 
communication ($65) to men. Without forgetting the origin 
of these ideas in the theology of the time, or the non-theo- 
logical character of this preacher of them, we cannot but 
admire their simple sublimity. Everything here is carried 
back to the word, to the idea of the etérnal Spirit uttering Him- 
self, and therewith becoming operative. It is the thought of the 
personal God, self-conscious and possessed of will, with which 

1 In the same way as in German “es steht bei mir” (it lies with me) 
expresses not a being “beside me,” but'a being in me of the deciding power | 
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the thought of the Christian herald begins ; and this thought 
in God is not merely an idea of the world, but of Himself 
(therefore Peds wads ray Gedy), which he lays at the basis of 
everything, and only thus it becomes the idea of the world, 
a world which is to become the image of the eternal glory af 
God. How infinitely does this view of the world stand 
above so much that is called modern views of the world! 
On the other hand, we must not overloek how the Logos 
idea, as used by John, reveals itself as, in point of form, a 
foreign element borrowed from the theology of the time, 
which biblical thinkers received into the world of their 
revealed ideas, For the presupposition of that idea is that 
God in Himself is to be conceived as dwelling apart from the 
world in solitary state, and can only become creative and 
connected with the world by a medium which is to be dis- 
tinguished from Him; but all John’s ideas of God, light, life, 
love, already include in God's essence the self-revealing im- 
pulse, that is, they already contain the real substance of the 
Logos idea, and at the same time they formally exclude it as 
superfluous. Accordingly, the relation of God to the world is 
nowhere represented by John, apart from the passages i 1-4 
xii, 41, as brought about by the Logos, as it logically must 
be, but as throughout an immediate one “My Father 
worketh hitherto,” exclaims Jesus (John v. 17), “Sand T 
work.” The Father “draweth men to the Son” (Jehn vi. 
44); the Father “teacheth all men” before they know the 
Son (John vi. 45); He “raises the dead” (John v. 21), ete. 
We see how little speculative this writer is; he borrows a 
single speculative idea, but, as already stated, he does so only 
as a help for his Christology; he takes it as a rudimentary 
basis of his theology and cosmology, but he does not carry it 
out. His simple biblical and religious thinking comes out 
even without this idea, which remains half foreign to him, 


§ 6. Tar Wortp 


In the prologue of the Gospel, then, the Logos idea forms 
the bridge from God to the world. The word “world” has a 
threefold sense in John which we have in some measure side 
by side in the passage John i. 10: eo TO «docu Fr, wat 8 


=. 
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Kocpos 82 avtod éyéveTo, Kal 6 Koapos adtov ovK« eyvw. First, 
© kxdcpos is the whole creation, as in xvii. 5 (apo tod tov 
xoopov eivat), and in this sense it is said with reference to the 
Logos: 6 xdcpos 82 aitod éyévero. But xdopos is much more 
frequently the human world in particular, as when Jesus says 
to Pilate, “To this end wasI born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I might bear witness to the truth ” (John 
xviii. 37), where the concept “ world”—as frequently in the 
Gospel—touches on that of public life (cf. John xvii. 18). 
In this sense it is said (John i. 9, 10), that was the true 
light about to enter the world when the Baptist appeared; 
or it “was in the world,” that is not; the Logos was in the 
creation, but Jesus was on the point of entering into the 
‘historical world, or was already present. With that, then, is 
connected the third sense in which “the world” designates 
humanity in its opposition to God, as when it is said, they 
(my disciples) are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world (John xvii. 16). That is the “ world ” which, accord- 
ing to John i. 10, knew not the Logos who appeared in it. 
The relation of God to the world must be more closely con- 
sidered in these three stages. In the most general sense, as 
the universe, the world is God’s work, it has originated 
through His real word (Gen. i. 1-3; John i. 3). That is to 
say, it is throughout the expression of the divine idea and 
the production of the divine will. The ywpis adrod yéyovev 
ovdé ev, 6 yéyovev does not formally and of necessity exclude 
the assumption of an eternal matter, since it might be said 
that an eternal dry is not yeyovds; yet the author only meant 
to express what for him was self-evident, the biblical creation 
out of nothing, and it is mere caprice to substitute for it the 
contrary Philonic doctrine which he by no means indicates. 
But he did not suppose that the created world was at once 
the finished divine ideal, the perfected realisation of the 
thought of God determined on in the Logos; it is only the 
sketch, the foundation of this; it is left to be a growth, a 
history which stands under the control of the Logos, just as 
its creation. Therefore the prologue continues; €v ait Swi) 
Av (or éotiv), kab 4 Son hv 7d bs THv avOpwrov. That is, 
_ 1 The Tischendorf reading zor/v is the more probable, as the recepta jy» 
may be suspected of being a copy of the following: zai 4 Cay ty rd Das. 
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God placed in’ the Logos the fulness of His life, His self- 
communication, which he intended for the world, in order to 
make it in the full sense of the word His kingdom, but which 
can only be really appropriated by a moral and reasonable 
process, by a history of the world (that is, humanity). And 
thus out of the wider sense of the xdcpuos springs the 
narrower, that of the world of men; it is in humanity made 
after God’s image, the reasonable moral creation, that the 
eternal thought of God can first be fully realised. Hence 
the disclosure of a reasonable and moral process of develop- 
ment is emphasised in the words: Kal 4 €w7 jv To das TOV 
avOpeéuov; the divine fulness of life placed in the Logos 
began its self-communication by way of revelation, by en- 
lightening the reason and the conscience, and it does so till 
this moment. But the divine intention of love lying in this 
is not reached without more ado. The next words of the 
prologue set alongside of the fact of the continuous shining of 
divine light, the fact of an opposition to it m the world 
which rejects the divine enlightenment: xai 7d das éev TH 
oKotia puiver, Kal oKotia ato ov KaTédaBev. That the 
cKkotia appearing here cannot be a _physico-metaphysical 
power, the dark power of matter, but only an ethico-historical 
one, is clear from the context, for it finds utterance, not in the 
setting up of the universe (ver. 3), but only in the province of 
humanity, introduced in ver. 4. It is sin, the contrast to the 
eternal goodness of the God whose nature is light, which is 
here introduced as a fact plainly opposed to God, as surely as 
light and darkness are mutually exclusive (cf. 1 John i. 5); 
and at the same time it is a fact so mighty that it hinders 
the penetration of the divine light into the world; “the dark- 
ness (that is, those ruled by it, those who are found in it) 
received it not,’—the same idea which Paul expresses (Rom. 
i. 18): avOparav thy adnOelav | év adiKia Katexovtwv. In 
virtue of this darkness which fills it, the world which 
remains the object of the eternal love (John iii. 16) becomes 
the sum of all ungodliness of which 1 John ii. 15, 16 can 
say: “Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father is 


The difference of reading makes no essential difference, in the idea, since 
in any case the Logos is conceived as an abiding bearer of the fa4. 
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not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust of. the 
flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, is not of 
the Father, but is of the world.” 


§ 7. Sin anp Devin 


We may ask as to the nature and origin of this darkness 
which rules the world. The first Epistle especially gives hints 
about the nature of sin. It seems that this Epistle had to do 
with a weakened notion of sin on the part of its readers, and 
that in presence of relaxed efforts in Christian life, the freedom 
of the Christian from the law was misunderstood and abused. 
For the apostle (v. 17) emphasises not only that every dévxia, 
every offence against God’s moral order, is also auapria, but 
he traces back the idea of sin directly to dvowia: mas 6 Tow 
THY Gpaptiav, Kal Tiv avomlay Tote, Kal 1) apaptia éotiv 7 
dvopia (iii, 4).1 Hence sin has its being in moral disorder, in 
the transgression of the divine law, the essential content of 
which, as is again and again emphasised, is the love of God 
and of the brethren. As a special form of dvoyia, the apostle 
first of all brings into prominence the lust of the world, and 
especially in those palpable manifestations of it which the 
surrounding heathen world presented: “lust of the flesh, lust 
of the eye, and pride of life,” that is, unchastity, covetousness, 
and luxury. And of these manifestations of forgetfulness of 
God, he speaks the stern words of 1 John ii. 15, 16: “If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him”; 
that is, whoever in this way attaches himself to the evil con- 
ditions and customs of the ungodly society, in him there is no 
room for the love of God. But these are to him neither the 
only nor the worst manifestations of sin. Behind the sins of 
sensuality lurks a deeper principle of selfishness, and this has 
other and distincter forms in which it shows itself, such as 
lying and hatred. In them the full hostility of sin to God is 
first made clear; God is the God of truth, of honesty and 


1 We should, perhaps, if cévouée was a catchword abused by the 
readers, rather expect the reverse proposition, that every dvouic is also 
&ucaorie. But the conception before us corresponds to the tendency of 
John, which we see also elsewhere, to fight perverse things indirectly 
vather than directly. 
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fidelity ; but sin is deceitful. God is the God of love, and as 
such the dispenser of life; but sin hates, and thus it is in 
disposition a murderer. If, therefore, the nature of God is 
light, the nature of sin is darkness, darkening reason and 
conscience; and if the nature of God is life, the nature of sin 
is “death,” that is, destruction of body and soul (cf. 1 John 
i: 5, 6, ii 8411, 21,22, 27, iii 13, 15). In pursuance of 
this hostility of sin to God the apostle seems to come to its 
origin, to trace it back, viz. to the devil: 6 7rovy thy dpaptian, 
éx tod StaBorov éotiv (1 John iii. 8)... He-traces back lying 
and hatred especially to the devil, the lar and murderer from 
the beginning (John vili.. 44), while sins of sensuality are 
designated in the passage quoted above as being only é€« Tov 
xocpov. When he now says of the devil that he am’ apyijs 
dpapravet (iii. 8), and for that reason designates the doer of 
sin, especially the servants of deceit and hatred, as “of the 
devil,” that manifestly rests on the history of the fall, in which 
the serpent, that is, according to the later Jewish conception, 
the devil (Rev. xii. 9), makes the beginning of sin by seducing 
man with lies, and delivering him into the hands of death. But 
John does not go beyond this biblical allusion; he asserts no 
original evil being, for the am’ adpyjs cannot be referred to the 
beginning of the devil, but only to the beginning of human 
history. He does not relate to us any myth of an original good 
angel, who became a devil through a fall before that of man, 
He makes no attempt to explain to us how it has happened that 
the world created by God through the Logos, notwithstanding 
the continuous divine government, “lies at present wholly in 
the wicked one” (1 John v. 19). \ The devil to him is simply 
a fact, as sin is a fact; he is the wvedua ths wAdvns, who, 
according to 1 John iv. 6, confronts the wvedwa tHs adnOelas 
in the world, the spirit of selfishness, of hatred, and of deceit, 
the uniform principle ‘of destruction which exists in the 
world, and possesses such great power in it that it can 
and must be described as dpyov tod Kocpou rovTov (John 
xii. 31, xvi. 11). That the apostle has conceived this evil 
spirit of the world, whose existence and power no ethical 
thinker can deny, as a person, was natural to him, but in 
no way binds us. But the idea of Satan here gives no 
further explanation of the origin of evil than that it is 
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absolutely opposed to God, and so is not in any way derived 
from God. 


§ 8. PRE-CHRISTIAN REVELATION oF Gop 


By all this the apostle did not mean that the light of the 
Logos effects absolutely nothing in the darkness of this world, 
that God does not rule the world in spite of the dpywv tod 
xocuov TovTov. Sin has not stopped God from having access 
to the heart of man. The Logos, it is said (Johni. 9), “ lightens 
every man” by kindling in him, that is to say, the light of 
reason and of conscience; or if we speak without reference to 
the Logos idea, God speaks to every man, and somehow teaches 
him, even before he comes to know Christ (John vi. 44, 45). 
And as man is free to listen to this divine voice or not (vi. 45), 
the distinction of pious and godless among men, without regard 
to actual committed sin, could be made from the beginning, the 
type of which is given in the primitive story of Cain and Abel 
(1 John iii, 12). And further, in the many points at which 
the Logos touched humanity, which formed a long chain of 
historical developments, it created for itself a special home in 
the world, such as John i, 11 describes in the phrase Ta idva 
(eis ra tdva HAOev), a place of special historical revelation in a 
chosen people (o¢ iévor). Here, on the soil of the old covenant, 
men of God have been able to foretell the highest thoughts of 
God’s love. Abraham rejoiced to see the day of blessing pro- 
mised in his name to all nations (John viii. 56); Moses wrote 
and spoke of the Messiah; Isaiah in vision saw His glory 
(John xii. 41); John the Baptist became its first witness, and 
the friend of the Bridegroom (John i. 6, 15, 29, iii. 27 f.). 
John’s view of the Old Testament as the Holy Scriptures 
which cannot be broken,—a view which, of course, above all 
refers to prophecy, but in which the law has its place (cf. 
John i. 17, v. 45, vii. 17, 23),—is thus seen as indicated in the 
wide historical consideration of the prologue. And yet the 
end of the matter is: “The light shineth in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ All these are stars 
which shine in the night, not suns to give the world the light 
of life. And the Logos has His saddest experience among 
His own people, When in the person of Jesus of Nazareth 
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‘He comes to His own, His own receive Him not (John i. 11). 
And He finds not only that they, with the whole world, do 
not recognise Him, they love the darkness rather than the 
light ; they even hate the light which makes manifest their 
evil works, and in this murderous hate they undertake to 
extinguish and destroy it (John iii. 19, 20); and this experi- 
ence is afterwards repeated in His messengers (John xv. 
18-25). On the other hand, these messengers have fre- 
quently a wholly different experience in the Gentile world ; 
in it they come upon a true susceptibility for the divine, upon 
men who, even before they heard the gospel, sought and 
surmised that which it announced to them; and the result of 
this experience, which Jesus had predicted, and which John 
no doubt abundantly realised, coming as he did after Paul, 
was that the historical contrast of Judaism and heathenism 
gave place to another and more inward contrast whose lines 
ran athwart the first, the distinction of the man who seeks 
God and the man who is opposed to God, in both parts of the 
religious history of the old world. 


§ 9. Pre-CHRISTIAN DISTINCTION IN THE POSITION 
TOWARDS GOD 


The distinction of two classes of men which runs through 
the Johannine words of Jesus, those who are from above, who 
are of the truth and do the truth, and therefore belong to the 
flock of Jesus though they do not know Him; and those who 
are from beneath, who do evil, and so are like the primeval 
liar and murderer, and are therefore incapable of hearing 
Jesus and believing in Him,—this distinction is most closely 
formulated in 1 John iii. 10, “ Children of God and children 
of the devil” (cf. ver. 12, where the example of Cain and 
Abel exhibits the contrast as already existing before Christian 
times). In the discussion of the Johannine words of Jesus, 
we have already proved that there is no reference here to a 
metaphysical opposition excluding the free self-determination 
of man. But apart from this the strict contrast must seem 
strange to us. The reflection of the evangelist (John xi. 52) 
confirms the opinion that he is aware of pre-Christian 
“children of God,’ not merely in the Old Testament, but 
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scattered in the heathen world; and when, in iii, 20, he makes 
such heathen children of God “do the truth, and do their 
works in God,” all this seems to exceed the amount of 
recognition of nobility and piety in ancient heathendom 
which we regard as possible from the Christian standpoint; 
it seems to make not merely the distinction of heathenism 
and Judaism, but also that of heathenism and Christianity, a 
matter of indifference. But that, as is evident from the first 
in our author, is only in appearance. It is his peculiar 
custom to describe the relative absolutely ; this peculiarity 
makes him divide pre-Christian humanity into two camps, 
according to the secret and perhaps unconscious bias of their 
hearts, there is love for the divine in the one case and anti- 
pathy in the other. But the passage John i. 12, 13, “but 
as many as received Him, to them gave He power to become 
the children of God, even to them which believe in His name ; 
who are born not of flesh and blood, but of God,” plainly 
shows the wide distance that lay between that virtual pre- 
Christian sonship of God and the actual sonship which Jesus 
first brings about in those who believe on His name. There 
is nothing wanting to make clear this distance. Whatever 
the pre-Christian man may have heard or received of light 
through the Logos, he does not thereby attain to “seeing 
God,” that is, to the pure and perfect knowledge of God as 
eternal love (John vi. 45, 46); and yet this knowledge of the 
Father is the immediate precondition of having eternal life 
(John xvii. 3). The result of this is that “no man comes to 
the Father but by the Son,” who alone has seen the Father, 
and in whom alone one can see the Father as Father (John 
xiv. 6, 9, i. 18, vi. 46), Even Moses and the prophets “have 
not seen the Father”; in their lofty hours of revelation 
they did not see God as the only-begotten Son sees Him 
always; they did not “see His shape or hear His voice” 
(John v. 37), and go all that was granted to them was 
symbols, visions, and detached revelations which gave them 
no living communion with God, no sonship of God; but only 
the anticipation of salvation (John i. 32, xii. 41). But the 
deeper reason why no pre-Christian friend of God could 
attain to the sight of the Father, may be easily divined from 
the connection of the Johannine thought; it les in sin. In 
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all the sons of men, with the exception of the only-begotten 
Son, there hangs between the eternal light and their heart the 
dark veil of the guilt and the power of sin, which can only be 
denied by self-deception (1 John i. 8),1 and which is pierced 
only by broken rays; in this condition the accusation of the 
heart hinders a man’s sense of the eternal love (1 John ii. 
20), and a new birth from God is needed before we can 
believe in a relation of sonship to God and in a fatherly 
relation of the Holy One to us (John i. 12, 111. 3-5; 1 John 
iii. 9, v. 1). From this we see in its whole relativity the pre- 
Christian contrast of children of God and children of the 
devil which is so absolutely represented. If those who have 
now become through Christ actual children of God must have, 
according to 1 John i. 14, passed from. death to life, then 
before this transition, notwithstanding their features of 
children of God, they have yet been in some sense and 
measure children of the devil; and if Christ, according to 
1 John ii. 2, has died as a propitiation, not for our sins only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world, then there can be no 
child of the devil in this world incapable of redemption, in 
whom therefore there may not be a germ of virtual sonship to 
God, for the awakening and unfolding of which God could 
give up His Only-begotten. That apostolic distinction in the 
pre-Christian world is therefore worthy of note, in contrast to 
an Augustinianism that paints everything pre-Christian of a 
uniform grey. This distinction in no way alters in John the 
two fundamental Christian thoughts—first, that without 
Christ the whole world lieth in the wicked one (1 John v. 
19); and second, that God so loved the world as to give up 
His Only-begotten for its salvation (John iii. 16). 

1 Tt cannot be decided whether the dyeapriav ox Zxoxev means being 


infected with sin or having committed sin, as the expression allows both 
meanings, 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE WORK OF SALVATION 


§ 1. JESUS THE SALVATION OF THE WORLD 


Salvation is thus first secured for all the world by the 
sending of the only-begotten Son. “In this was manifested 
the love of God towards us, because that God sent His only- 
begotten Son, that we might live through Him” (1 John 
iv. 9); “the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world” (2. ver. 14). Apart from this sending the world 
would have remained in death in spite of all the shining of 
the Logos (1 John iii. 14), and have fallen into destruction 
(John iii. 16). John, as we have already noticed in the 
words of Jesus which he records, describes the salvation 
which God opposes to the condition of death of those 
estranged from God as eternal life, or as simply the life, 
which is conceived as present as well as future. Eternal life 
is brought to the world, not by the Logos as such, although in 
Him is «7 (John i. 4), and He is the &7 itself (1 John i. 2), 
but only by the historical appearance of the Logos in Jesus; 
and this is a fresh indication of how little John’s mode of 
thought is gnostic or speculative, and how decidedly it rests 
upon early Christian experience. But the deeper reason of 
this is that the eternal life of humanity begotten in the 
person of Jesus has virtually become the property of humanity 
in a human personality, which has become its organ; a point 
of view which helps to explain John’s severity against the 
docetic evaporation of the humanity of Christ, as well as the 
correctness of our anthropocentric interpretation of his 
Christology. If the man who was one with God had 
appeared in Jesus, the man to whom “the Father had given 
to have life in Himself” (John v. 26), then in the self- 
communication of this Only-begotten to His brethren was 
disclosed the ethico-historical path by which all might come 
to participation in eternal life. That is the aspect under 
which John viewed and presented the teaching and life of 
Jesus. He is the vine on which we are to be the branches 
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in order to receive in ourselves His vital power (John xv. 1 f.); 
He is the bread of life which we are to eat, that is, to appro- 
priate and transform into flesh and blood (John vi. 35 Ey: 
“T in them, and thou in Me,” it is said in the intercessory 
prayer (xvii. 23). 


§ 2. SAVING SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPHETIC OFFICE 
OF JESUS 


From this point of view the prophetic office of Jesus 
gains for the apostle an independent saving significance, more 
perhaps than in any other New Testament system of doctrine, 
which again attests the eye-witness and intimate who in his 
earthly intercourse with Jesus discerned the powers of eternal 
life. Even the Epistle frequently goes back to His message 
and His earthly walk (cf. i. 1-3, 1. 5, ii, 6, 25, ete); and 
much more is the Gospel inspired by the thought of present- 
ing to the readers a living view of the teaching activity of 
Jesus’ life as a true means of salvation (John xx. 31). The 
words, the discourses of Jesus naturally oceupy the foremost 
place here. The self-communication of a man takes place 
according to the natural law of human intercourse first of all 
by words; and the communication is perfect if the whole 
personality of him who speaks and teaches is contained in his 
speech, and if his word is supported and supplemented by the 
impression of his personality. Is there any such example of 
this as in the intercourse of Jesus with His disciples as 
reported by John? To the question, “ Will ye also go away ?” 
Peter answers, “ Lord, to whom can we go? Thou hast words of 
eternal life” (John vi. 68). And Jesus Himself is conscious 
of this: “The words that I speak unto you are spirit and 
life,” He says to His disciples (vi. 63) ; and in presence of the 
woman of Samaria He compares His teaching to the living 
water which if a man drink he shall never thirst again, but it 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life (iv. 14). What John has heard as the deepest content of 
the Master’s discourses is, according to 1 John i. 5, “that 
God is light, and in Him is no darkness,” the new idea of God, 
of absolute goodness and of holy love; how must’ this idea of 
God, shining forth from the words of Jesus, have enlightened 
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and purified and blessed souls open to receive it. But this 
message about God as the heavenly Father—and this explains 
its full power over the hearts of the disciples—is testimony in 
the deepest sense of the word, testimony from the inmost soul 
of: Jesus (John iii. 11). He does not philosophise with His 
disciples about God with arguments from the world; what He 
tells them about God is taken from His own inner life, His 
own communion with God. In Him God lives just as He 
proclaims Him; if the eternal light was not reflected in Him, 
and if His heart were not full of the eternal life, He could not 
peak and teach as He did. And so His personality is a 
unique but authentic and convincing proof of His word; 
still more, it is the source of life out of which the words bid 
us drink directly and “receive grace for grace” (John i. 16). 
Therefore even in the intercourse with His disciples the 
saving significance of His person appears behind the saving 
significance of His words; the two are inseparable; to believe 
in His word is to believe in Him, and vice versé; the apostle 
has reason for regarding His speech as essentially testimony 
to Himself, although the Synoptics let us see that it was not 
so in form to anything like the same extent. And so there 
can be no doubt that the Johannine Christ, even before His 
sufferings and death, thought of His disciples as partakers of 
salvation and eternal life in virtue of their earthly connection 
with Him: “ Now are ye clean through the word which I 
have spoken to you” (that is, in virtue of our intercourse up 
till now), He says in His farewell discourse; “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches : abide in Me, and I in you” (John xiii. 10, 
xv. 3 f.). The relation in which they already stand to Him 
is that of living fellowship; and this could have no other 
influence upon them than to cleanse and sanctify, and to 
make them partakers of eternal life. 


§ 3. Tue DEATH oF JESUS AS SAVIOUR 


Yet John in his after life as an apostle learned that Jesus’ 
testimony to Himself in doctrine and life was not. sufficient 
for the establishing of salvation and the communication of 
life; the death of Jesus, which at first sight seemed to destroy 
the hopes of the disciples, was needed to put the crown on 
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God’s work of love. And this is true, not merely in the sense 
indicated by many prophetic words of Jesus in the Gospel, 
such as that the bread of life must be broken in order to be 
communicated, the seed-corn must die in order to reproduce 
itself, that is, that the breaking up of the earthly limits of 
existence will first enable the Saviour to make a perfect 
dwelling in His people; it also means that a positive saving 
significance belongs to the death of Jesus. We have a series 
of definite declarations in this direction, which go beyond 
Jesus’ own indications at least in clearness. No doubt it is 
chiefly in opposition to the docetic view, that the heavenly 
Christ, who could not die, left the earthly Jesus before His 
death, that 1 John v. 6 so strongly emphasises the fact that 
Jesus came not only év tate, but also év aiwars. And in the 
declaration which follows, that along with the Spirit witness 
is borne not merely by water (that is, baptism), but also by 
the blood which He shed, the blood shedding is, at anyrate, 
thought of as a proof of His character of Saviour. Other 
passages speak more definitely. Thus John xi, 52: “Jesus 
must die iwép Tod EPvous, for the advantage of the (Jewish) 
nation; and not only for the nation, but also in order to 
gather together the children of God who are scattered abroad ” 
(in the Gentile world). Further, 1 John i. 7: “If we walk 
in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all 
sin”; and 1 John ii. 1: “And if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and He 
is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” This designation of Jesus 
as iNacpos Tepl TOY dpwapTLdv judy is repeated in 1 John 
iv, 10: “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” And although it should be noted that in both cases 
Jesus Himself and not His blood or death is described as a 
propitiation, yet the harmony of the expression with the Old 
Testament propitiatory sacrifice, and again with the passage 
about the cleansing blood of Christ (i. 7), forces us to pre- 
suppose here also the idea of the bloody death as a means of 
propitiation. The same is true of the passage 1 John iii. 5: 
oldate, Ste éxelvos edavepoOn iva tas dwaptias dpn, Kat 
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dpaptia év ait@ ov« or, an utterance which does not speak 
directly of the death of Jesus, but like the similar ?S¢ 6 duvéds 
ToD Geod 6 aipwv tiv duaptiay Tod Kocpouv (John i, 19); 
was meant as an allusion to Isa. lili, 4, undoubtedly with 
reference to the death of Jesus. We sce that it is the fact of 
sin which led the apostle to think of the saving significance 
of the death of Jesus. Though he commonly starts from the 
susceptibility for light and life, which seems to be rewarded at 
once with enlightenment and salvation, yet he could not over- 
look the fact that even in the susceptible sin is a power 
which excludes the entrance of the divine light and life, and 
so requires a special overcoming. But in his view this 
overcoming consists, not in Jesus having to atone for the sin 
of the world in order that God might be able to pardon it; 
for not only have we no trace of such a juridical doctrine of 
satisfaction in John, but we have manifestly the contrary. 
According to him, God’s righteousness does not demand a 
vicarious satisfaction, but it guarantees help against sin, and is 
itself sin-forgiving; cf. 1 Johni, 9, And if God “‘is faithful 
and just to forgive the penitent, and cleanse him from his 
unrighteousness,” then He has always been such; for it lies in 
His character, and He did not become such through the cross 
on Golgotha. Finally, how could Jesus even before His death 
-have described His disciples as already “clean” and loved by 
the Father “because of the word which He had spoken to 
them,” if the xa@dpous through His blood (i. 7) were the 
absolute precondition of divine forgiveness? John deduces 
the sending of Jesus as the fAacpos wept Tav dpapTiav 
pov, not from the legal claims of God, but only from the 
guaranteeing love of God (John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10), and 
thus his whole view of the saving significance of the death of 
Jesus is elucidated by the idea of love. The surrender of 
Jesus in the death upon the cross is the greatest conceivable 
proof of love, both on the part of God, who sacrifices His 
dearest for the salvation of the world (“God so loved the 
world,” John iii. 16), and of Christ Himself, who offers Him- 
self a sacrifice for His brethren (“Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,” John 
xv. 13; “Hereby perceive we the love (of God), because He 
laid down His life for us,’ 1 John ii, 16). And it needed 
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this plainest proof of love to overcome sin, both as a power 
and as guilt. Only the perfect love which gives up its best, 
and even itself, for sinners is absolutely overpowering ; with 
its passion of death it melts the ice of the selfishness which 
encircles the human heart, and causes it to die to selfishness 
and rise to the life of mutual love (1 John iv. 19). | And at 
the same time that infinite proof of love is the only sufficient 
pledge of divine forgiveness for him in whose conscience the 
infinitude of his guilt arises; he has to believe in that love 
both for the necessity and possibility of forgiveness ; for had 
not God in Christ done His uttermost for sinners, they would 
always have been able to doubt whether the greatness of their 
guilt did not surpass the greatness of the pardoning love. 


§ 4, IDEA oF PROPITIATION 


But is not this interpretation contradicted by the idea of 
propitiation 2 On the contrary, we think it is confirmed by 
it. ’INacpés, propitiation, is, as we learned from Rom. iii. 
25, blotting out, making amends for sin in God’s eyes. Now 
what can “cover” the sin of the world in God’s eyes? Only 
a personality and a deed which contains the power of actually 
delivering the world from its sin. For the sin which allows 
itself to be broken and disappear, and only such, God can 
forgive and consider as no longer existent; that is the 
general view even of the Old Testament Scriptures. Christ 
in His death has gained such a power of delivering the world 
from sin. By preserving His oneness with God, His love to 
God and the brethren in the conflict, even to blood and 
death, with the spirit of the world, He has, as the Gospel 
repeatedly insists, overcome the prince of this world, the 
spirit of selfishness that rules the world (John xii. 31, xvi. 
393), and in consequence of that He is able to overcome it in 
every heart into which He finds an entrance. He has thus 
become to the Father the Surety for the purification of 
humanity, and for His sake the Father can offer men forgive- 
ness if they will receive Him and let Him work within them. 
Thus “ Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world” (1 John ii. 2), in a virtual sense, of course, inasmuch 
as in Him and His death lies the possibility for all the world 
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of becoming free from sin and obtaining its forgiveness ;—in 
the actual sense He is so for those who in faith and love 
become one with Him. That the ‘Aacpuos can only be meant 
in the virtual sense in relation to the whole world is evident. 
If the sins of the whole world were actually expiated without 
more ado, then God could no longer enter into judgment 
with them, but must forgive them, whether they actually 
disappear or not. But that He only forgives where at the 
same time He can purify, that is, where sin is really in 
process of vanishing, is expressly said in 1 John i. 9. This 
fundamental thought, in which we find again in John what 
we have already found generally in the New Testament with 
respect to the saving meaning of the death of Jesus, opens 
up to us the relevant utterances of the apostle. It is now 
clear why he in both passages designated Christ Himself, and 
not merely His death or His blood, as tAacpos. It requires 
the whole Christ, not merely the Christ who died upon the 
cross, but also the Christ who walked sinless on the earth, 
and the glorified living Christ who is operative in His own, 
and continuously appears for them (cf. 1 John ii, 2),—it 
requires this whole Christ, with His whole being and working, 
to give the Father the guarantee for the actual and perfect 
purification of humanity. Two further passages, which ap- 
parently favour the onesided reference of the death of Jesus 
to the forgiveness of sins, prove on closer consideration to 
favour this view of ours. When it is said (1 John i. 7), 
“The blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all sin,” that 
might be applied, without contradicting our interpretation, to 
the forgiveness of all the transgressions which still lurk even 
in believers. But the apostle immediately after, in ver. 9, 
places kabapion jpds ard raons adixias beside aj nuiv tas 
dpaptias, and thus shows that he means in both moral 
cleansing, the sanctifying influence of God; and we must 
recognise the same meaning in ver. 7. We are forced to do 
so by the fact that in ver. 7 the “cleansing by the blood of 
Christ” is promised to those who are already walking in the 
light, and so it cannot possibly describe the justifying effect 
of the death of Jesus, which makes any walking in the light 
possible. Consequently, the “blood of Jesus Christ” (1 John 
i, 5) is conceived as the power of moral cleansing, as a 
BEYSCHLAG.— II. 29 
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power of actual purification. It is the same in the other 
passage to be considered (1 John iii. 5): ofdate 67 éxeivos 
édavepdOn, iva tas dpaptias apy, Kal duaptia év avT@ ovK 
éotw. The allusion to Isa. liiii 4 might here also suggest 
the idea of a substitutionary bearing or expiation of our 
guilt. But that aipew here does not mean, taking on Him- 
self, but (as in the reproduction of the expression of Isaiah 
in Matt. viii. 17; Heb. ix. 28) taking away, is recognised 
even by those who understand by it a taking away of the 
guilt incurred through sin. But an impartial estimate of 
the context will make it clear that we are not to think of 
this, but of an actual doing away with sin. The context does 
not speak of pardon or justification, but of sanctification 
(ver. 3: mas 6 éyov thy érTriba tadtnv én’ adT@, ayviter 
éauTov, Kabaws éxeivos ayvos éotev), of the absolute incompati- 
bility of doing sin with the fellowship of Him who—Himself 
sinless—came into the world to destroy sin. So that it 
requires a very resolute dogmatic prejudice to transform the 
abolition of sin in this passage into a mere abolition of guilt. 
Finally, attention should be called to a parallel passage 
immediately following (iii. 8): e¢s Todto ébavepdOn 6 vids Tod 
Geod, va Avon Ta Epya Tod SiaBdrov. No proof is needed 
that the works of Satan are the sins which are done in the 
world, and not merely the guilt which is thereby incurred 
with God. From all this we see that John related the death 
of Jesus directly and essentially to the moral renewal of 
man, corresponding to the idea of morally effective pro- 
pitiation, and subordinated its effect in securing pardon 
to this other idea. That is almost exactly the Petrine and 
primitive standpoint (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18, ii, 24) for which 
we found support in Jesus’ own prophetic indications (Matt. 
XXE2Z9), 


§ 5. THE SAVING ACTIVITY OF THE EXALTED CHRIST 


The exalted Christ carries on the work of salvation which 
the teaching and suffering Christ began. He does so in 
virtue of a twofold activity, one towards God and one to- 
wards men, The first refers directly to the propitiation 

1 Weiss, NV. T. Theol. ii. 359. 
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which He founded. “These things write I unto you,” it is 
said shortly before the main passage about the (Nacwos, “ that 
ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have an Advocate (aapd- 
kAnTov) with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 John 
il. 1). The name srapdxdnTos, counsel, here applied to the 
exalted Christ, which is also given to the Holy Spirit in the 
farewell discourses in the Gospel, with the addition dAXos, 
and which plainly presupposes that Jesus Himself was the 
first Paraclete of His people, is peculiar to the Epistle ;—we 
have already met with the idea itself in Paul (Rom. viii. 34). 
The meaning is not, of course, that the Father, who is love 
itself, needs the continual pleading of the Son in order to 
forgive; but He needs the warrant of Him who is righteous 
and yet is most intimately united with transgressors, who 
covers the arrears of His own by guaranteeing their full and 
final sanctification. But He can only appear for them in 
this way because He is at the same time incessantly active in 
them, communicating to them His own holy life; this is the 
other side of His continued activity as Saviour, in which 
John’s thought returns from the negative aspect of redemp- 
tion from sin to the positive aspect, which he loved, of the 
divine impartation of life. The sinless Son of God passed 
through death, in which His life was perfected, to the Father, 
to a higher and divine existence in which He can com- 
municate Himself fully, giving His own victorious life to His 
people and to all who give themselves to Him. There is 
thus opened a more inward and blessed fellowship between 
Him and His people, in which the Parable of the Vine and 
its Branches is truly realised, a fellowship of a purely 
spiritual nature, a fellowship in the Holy Spirit. We have 
already in an earlier part of this work proved that the fare- 
well discourses of the Gospel in their twofold promise of 
comfort, the promise of the Spirit as a compensation, as 
another helper to take Christ’s place, and the promise of His 
own return to abiding communion, can have only one mean- 
ing. The same twofold mode of presentation, with a single 
meaning, runs through the apostle’s own doctrinal statements. 
It is true that in the Epistle we meet with a somewhat 
different mode of speaking about the Holy Spirit from that 
in the Gospel; while the Paraclete in the farewell discourses 
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is plainly a personification as a substitute for Jesus, He is 
repeatedly called in the Epistle objectively To ypiopa, the 
(divine) anointing, of which also the name Christ reminds us, 
—an evidence that even the personification in the Gospel was 
not meant to be understood of a personality distinct from 
God and Christ. Now, though ypicva, alongside of which, 
however, TO 7vedua also repeatedly appears, refers in 1 John 
ii) 20-27 with primitive simplicity to the enlightening of 
the Christians, in virtue of which they know the truth and 
are inwardly instructed about all that concerns their salva- 
tion; yet the ethical and sanctifying significance of the Spirit 
is not excluded, for in John the enlightening and sanctifying 
influences are inseparably united in the ideas of the light 
and of the truth. If 1 John ii. 20 reminds us that the 
anointing is received aid tod ayiou, or if the passage, li, 24, 
brings together the abiding in God and the keeping of the 
commandments on the one hand, and the possession of the 
Spirit on the other, it is clear that the author simply pre- 
supposes the sanctifying side of the possession of the Spirit. 
From this it appears that in John, as in Paul, the Holy 
Spirit is the principle of the hfe from God which dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the natural man. But if that 
is so there can be no real distinction between the possession 
of the Spirit and the fellowship of life with Christ, and 
through Christ with God. The apostle, in his mystical way, 
loves to speak of a reciprocal eZvas or pévew (abiding, 
dwelling) between the glorified Christ and His people, 
between the Father and believers (1 John ii. 24, 28, iii. 6, 
23, iv. 12-16, v. 20; John xiv. 20, 23, xv. 46, xvii. 21, 
23). All attempts to make distinctions here between the 
being and abiding of the believer in Christ or in God, or 
between the indwelling of the Father, the Son, or the Spirit 
in them, are quite vain, and in contradiction with the Johan- 
nine mode of thinking, which loves to contemplate the blessed 
mystery of the fellowship with God through Christ (1 John 
v. 20) from all sides. Or what are we to understand by an 
immediate personal activity, or communion, whether of God 
or of Christ, which is not mediated through the Holy Spirit ? 
God is Spirit (John iv. 20), and works only spiritually ; of 
the glorified Christ the same is true, and the Holy Spirit is 
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just the personal Spirit of God and Christ.! It is manifest, 
besides, that the pévew of believers in God and Christ, and 
the pévery of God and Christ in them, are the two sides of 
the same relation conditioning one another, though, of course, 
the human is brought forward for exhortation, the divine as 
promise. Thus the apostle’s idea of salvation in all these 
phrases is simply that the self-communication of Christ 
which was prepared for in the earthly life, but remained 
limited and imperfect, is now perfected in the Holy Spirit 
since His exaltation; it is now the communication of His 
perfect life as a free spiritual possession. From this we 
may also understand the striking passage, John vii. 39: “The 
Holy Spirit was not yet; for Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
The Holy Spirit is here taken in the New Testament sense, 
for in the Old Testament sense He had long been; the Holy 
Spirit was not yet given as a new source of the divine life 
in man, as it is described immediately before, ver. 38. He 
could only come after Jesus had been perfected in His 
exaltation and glorification, and had become the free principle 
of the Spirit, the source of eternal life for all (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
ap 2 Cor, ii. 17; 18). 


CHAPTER V 
FAITH AND LOVE 


§ 1. ELAsTIcITy OF THE CONCEPTS 


The doctrine of the Holy Spirit leads us to the subjective 
side of Christianity, to the Christian life. The first Epistle, 
in particular, is rich in utterances about this; but, in conformity 
with the style of the whole Johannine teaching, these utter- 
ances belong so little to a fixed system of ideas that it is not 
easy to put them together. In general, it is clear that to the 
apostle the appropriation of salvation takes place by faith and 
its working out by love, and therefore we take these two 
main ideag as our heading. But beside these two main ideas, 
which co be expressly brought into relation with each other, 

1 Against Weiss, NV. T. Theol, ii. 373. 
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we have others, such as knowledge, sonship with God, having 
eternal life, abiding in God and in Christ, doing righteousness, 
doing God’s will, keeping God’s commandments, sanctifying one- 
self, etc. No one of these concepts is distinguished from the 
others; but to alarge extent they coincide with one another, 
or with the concepts love and faith, and appear in the most 
various connections with these and with one another. Here 
again we have exhibited the freedom and liveliness of a 
system of theological doctrine entirely unscholastic, but at 
the same time the difficulty of presenting it theologically. 
Here more than elsewhere in the New Testament we must be 
on our guard against seeking to trace back the variation of 
living views to preconceived ideas, and against drawing con- 
clusions from particular phrases which are not justified by 
the very next instance of the use of such phrases. 


§ 2. FairH 


John also regards faith as the fundamental Christian act 
by which salvation in Christ is laid hold of. It appears more 
frequently in the discourses of Jesus in the Gospel than in 
the Synoptics, and is no less emphasised in the Epistle. But 
the idea of faith is more indefinite in John than in Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; he makes the simple primitive 
phraseology alternate with such more definite conceptions as 
were gradually formed in the doctrinal speech of the Church. 
The noun miotis is rarely found (for example, 1 John vy. 4), 
more frequently the verb muorevew. The object of this may 
be first of all the fact of salvation, which is to be regarded-as 
true; for example, dts Incods éotly 6 Xpicrds, 6 vids Tod 
Oeod, John xx. 31; 1 John v. 1-5. Or it stands with the 
dative of the thing or person which one has to believe; one 
believes, or is to believe, a divine testimony in word or work, 
or the person who bears it, Moses, or Jesus, or God Himself 
(for example, John v. 46, 47, x. 37, 38). But, then, Jesus 
and the Father are not mere witnesses to the truth of salva- 
tion, they are themselves its content and source, and thus 
with respect to them faith is meotevew eis "Incody, eis Oedv 
(the two are united with special emphasis in John xiv. 1), or 
“in the name of Jesus Christ” (John i. 13), that is, in the 
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revelation of Godin Him. Finally, muctevew is frequently 
used by itself, and faith is thus described as the fundamental 
religious act which Jesus claims for Himself and His gospel 
(thus, for example, John vi. 64). It is manifest that in all 
these phrases the two sides of the concept faith, conviction 
and assurance, are united; and the recent assertion that John, 
in distinction from Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
understands by faith only the conviction of the truth of the 
fact that Jesus is the Christ, and not a trust in the love of 
God in Christ, is the greatest possible mistake! Not only is 
it impossible in religious things to separate trust from con- 
viction, as it is always an act of trust to hold anything super- 
sensible for actual: but the question here is not the con- 
viction about facts whose value for us is undecided; they are 
objects of heart reliance, it is a trust, not merely in the 
existence of God, but in His truthfulness, faithfulness, and 
love. Or what did Jesus mean when He exclaimed to His 
sorrowing disciples (John xiv. 1): wiorevete eis Tov Oedv, kat 
eis éwe meotevere? Surely something more than that God is, 
and that He is the Christ; surely He meant that the disciples 
could rely on Him and on God. Without this element of 
trust, in the idea of faith, such an expression as muoteveuy 
eis Oedv, eis ’Incody would not have been possible; and that 
a Tiotevew TO Oed, a Teatevew els THY paptupiay advTod 
(1 John v. 10), or e¢s 7d dvopa Tod viod adrod, may alternate 
with it, does not by any means prove that the fuller expres- 
sion should be narrowed to the meaning of the poorer one. 
The less so as John traces back to faith the possession of 
eternal life, or even of the Son of God, the communion of life 
with Christ, such as is described in the Parable of the Vine 
and its Branches; 6 miatedwv eyes Conv al@viov-—o murtevwv 
rt Inoots éorly 6 Xpictos, éx Tod Ocod yeyévvntat—o éyov 
tov viov éxet THY Cwryy (John vi. 47; 1 John v. 1,12). One 
cannot see how a faith which was only a conviction of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and not a personal surrender to Him, a 
trustful laying hold of the eternal love which appeared in 
Him, should lead to a personal communion of life with Him, 
and so to the possession of eternal life. Besides, we have 
words used as equivalents for faith which put it beyond all 
1 So Weiss if I rightly understand him, N. 7. Theol. ii. 364. 
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doubt that the meaning is trustful laying hold of and personal 
appropriation. In the prologue to the Gospel (i. 12, 13), the 
reception of Jesus and faith in His name are put the one for 
the other; and in the great discourse on the bread of life 
(John vi.), the eating of the bread of life, that is, the appro- 
priation of the Saviour (vv. 30, 35, 40), is explained by faith 
in Him; a faith to which, just because it is an appropriation 
of the Saviour’s life, is promised (ver. 47) the éyew fonr 
aloviov. This, therefore, the laying hold of and appropriating 
the eternal life presented by God in Jesus, is the full 
Johannine conception of faith. It does not, of course, hinder 
the apostle from recognising also first steps, to which he 
would not award the possession of eternal life. When he 
ascribes a “believing on Him” to the Samaritans who ran 
out to Jesus at the report of the woman of Sychar (John iv. 
39), or when He makes the disciples believe in His Messiah- 
ship from the beginning and yet only come to believe at the 
miracle of Cana (John i. 50, ii. 11); when Thomas is pointed 
from the faith which rests on having seen to the faith which 
can dispense with that, and which alone is to be praised as 
blessed,—it is clear that the apostle was conscious of a psycho- 
logical development of faith from stage to stage, which only 
in its perfection in true Christian faith leads to the possession 
of eternal life. 


§ 3. GENESIS oF FAITH 


Christian faith being a belief in divine revelation, can only 
arise through human or divine testimony to that revelation. 
The revelation of God in Christ is attested first of all by those 
who have received it. Thus the Baptist was sent to bear 
witness to the light coming into the world (John i. 6), and 
he did bear witness to Him in virtue of the vision granted at 
Christ’s baptism, and so he awakened the faith of the first 
disciples (John i. 15, 32, 34, iii, 27f). Above all, Jesus 
Himself testified to what He had seen (John iii. 11); He 


+ When Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 365, asserts that the true faith, accord- 
ing to John, produces at every stage eternal life, he is resting upon his 


unfounded theory that eternal life and the knowledge of God are used as 
equivalents in John. 
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testified to men in act and word of what was inwardly com- 
municated to Him (John v. 20); especially He announced the 
truth of God as Father which had come to Him (John vi. 46) 
in order that men might believe, and believing, might bear 
witness of Him also as His messengers (John xiv. 27; 1 John 
i. 3,5). This is the sensuous historical side of the testimony 
on which faith rests; but an inner spiritual side is added. 
In Jesus, God Himself speaks to us: “He who seeth Him 
seeth the Father” (John xiv. 9,10). The Father hath already 
borne witness to the Son through Moses and the prophets, by 
making them in spirit point to Him (John v. 37, 46, xii. 41). 
Then He has borne witness to Him in the works which He 
gave Him to do, and which as miraculous betray the Father 
who makes them possible (John v. 36). He has borne 
witness to Him in the main facts of His earthly life, “the 
water and the blood” (1 John v. 6 f.), that is, the baptism in 
Jordan and the death on the cross, inasmuch as in both the 
glory of the Only-begotten and the purpose of eternal love 
accomplished in Him are revealed; finally, He bore witness 
in the Spirit joined with this testimony in water and blood, 
that is, in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit which followed 
on the basis of those facts of salvation (1 John v. 6). And 
the Spirit, which is here grouped in His historical appearing 
with the facts of the inauguration and completion of the life 
of Messiah as a third witness, is, as is expressed in His 
designation as 6 paptupay, the witness of God simply, the 
witness of God in the prophets, in Christ, in the apostles, and 
in all believers. For He is ad7@eva (1 John v. 6), the dis- 
closure of God’s very nature, the revelation of God’s inward 
being; as He is the 7, and therefore the wvedya, He can 
also be described as the Cw7) aiévios which God hath given us 
in His Son, the one great witness of God for His Son (1 John 
vy. 11). The historical testimony about Christ on which faith 
arises is therefore inwardly confirmed by the testimony of 
the Spirit, that is, it is confirmed by the deepest and holiest 
inward experience—the experience that God through Christ 
gives a Holy Spirit, and in Him a new and eternal life. 
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§ 4. FarirH AND KNOWLEDGE 


In this spiritual origin of faith, which is inseparable from 
the outer and historical, it lies that faith can be no blind 
thing, not a holding for true of what is unintelligible. The 
Spirit is truly Spirit; as such He does not allow the truth 
proclaimed, which is itself “spirit and life” (John vi. 63), 
to remain inwardly foreign to the spirit of the man; His 
element is light, not darkness: wherever He works, He works 
enlightenment and knowledge. “To know, to know God, to 
know Christ,” is a favourite concept of John, and he applies 
it much more frequently than that of faith ; it occurs in the 
first Epistle alone five and twenty times. But faith and 
knowledge to him are not two things; they are united in the 
most intimate way ; and more than that, they are only different 
sides of the same movement of the human spirit produced by 
God. Even the attempt to distinguish them as prior and 
subsequent cannot be carried out; whether, according to the 
proposition jides pracedit intellectum, we regard knowledge in 
John as a fruit of faith, or, on the contrary, let faith come as 
a confirmation, on the ground of external testimony to know- 
ledge, as an intuitive act of the Spirit? It is said, indeed 
(John vi. 69): “We have believed and known,” and this order 
of the concepts may be so interpreted that the confident 
apprehension with the heart, as is in point of fact the case, 
has to precede the deliberative apprehension with the mind. 
But as 1 John iv. 16 (¢yymxapev Kal wemiorevxapev) shows, 
the apostle can also place knowledge before faith ; for no con- 
fident reliance can be fixed on anything that is not under- 
stood, but only on that which is clear to us and opens itself to 
our understanding. But the apostle mostly uses “ faith” or 
“knowledge” in cases where the other could equally well be 
used without any essential change of the idea. “This is 
eternal life,” prays Jesus (John xvii. 3), “to know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent.”  Accord- 
ing to this, eternal life is not knowledge, but it depends on 


* Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 365. According to this, knowledge arises 
without preceding testimony, and the faith which follows on the ground 
of testimony is a mere faith of authority. That seems to me both 
unpsychological and non-Johannine. 
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knowledge as its essential precondition ; whilst, on the other 
hand, Jesus preaches, “He that believeth on Me hath eternal 
life,” from which it follows that the apostle did not regard 
faith and knowledge as two different acts of the mind. The 
essential unity of the two is understood from his peculiar 
conception of knowledge, which, however, is only the right 
conception of religious knowledge. John does not think of a 
knowledge that is scientifically mediated, or of a mere know- 
ledge of the understanding, but of an immediate knowledge 
which depends on moral conditions, a seeing God with the 
pure eyes of the heart (cf. Matt. v. 8). To know and to see 
spiritually are to him synonymous (John i. 18; 1 John iii. 6), 
the knowledge of God by seeing Him depends upon a man’s 
being of the truth, or of God, by his “ willing to do the will of 
God” (John viii. 47, xviii. 37, vii. 17). But if that be so, it 
is clear that knowledge like faith, in John’s use of them, is 
one that establishes communion with Him who is known, 
with Christ or with God; this is already involved in the 
general biblical idea of knowledge (cf. 1 John ii. 3, and the 
ywooKopuev TOV adnOuvov Kal écpev ev TS adrNOWS, v.20). If 
it is, however, when applied to God in Christ, simply an 
apprehension of the eternal love with heart and mind, what 
other result could it have than to bring men into the enjoy- 
ment of that love, that is, into communion with the Father 
and the Son? (1 John i. 3). 


§ 5. Tue Lire in Gop; SonsHip WITH Gop 


In the emphasis which is laid on life in God as growing 
immediately out of believing knowledge, lies what may be 
called in the best sense the mysticism of the Johannine mode 
of thought.1 The apostle regards the coming to faith as the 
great transition from spiritual death into the true and eternal 
life of communion with God, jets oldapev, St petaBeRjKapev 
éx Tod Oavarov eis THY Cwnyv, the consciousness of the believer 


1 We do not mean by this to admit any such mystical peculiarity in 
John’s thought as Weiss willhave. For ¢v Xpsar@ sivas (Gal. ii. 20) in the 
full sense, and the indwelling of God Himself in believers (2 Cor. vi. 16), 
is Pauline also ; and that this life communion is mediated by the Spirit 
in Paul and not in John is quite without foundation. 
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is thus expressed (1 John iii, 14). From this point may be 
understood the favourite idea of John of the birth from God 
and sonship with God. If faith is the transition from death 
to the true life, then the act of believing is the beginning of 
a new life which makes the man born of God to be a child of 
God. It might appear indeed from John i. 12, 13, dc0u de 
EraBov aitov, twxev aitois éEovclav téxva Oeod yevécbas, 
Tols miatevovow eis TO bvoua avTod, that believing and 
becoming a child of God are distinguished in such a way that 
there is in the former only the entrance, the possibility of 
sonship with God. But that that cannot be the meaning of 
éfovcia here is clear from the fact that in ver. 13 those who 
believe are characterised as born of God, and the passage 
1 John v. 1, ras 6 rictedwv, Ott Inoods éotiv 6 Xpictos, ex 
Tov Oeod yeyévunrat (Perf.), leaves no doubt that the apostle 
regards believing in Christ and being begotten of God as one 
and the same! The believer, therefore, in the full Johannine 
sense, is a child of God; because faith secures eternal life, 
and this eternal life is nothing else than God’s own breath of 
life which as Holy Spirit fills and animates the believer. 
The statements “he who believeth hath eternal life,” and “ he 
who believeth is born of God,” completely coincide, and any 
real distinction between being a believer and being born of 
God is excluded On the other hand, John certainly dis- 
tinguishes permanence and progress in the place and rights 
of children from entrance upon these. He describes the 
latter as a new birth by water and the Spirit (John iii. 3, 5), 
or oftener as being born of God (John i. 13; 1 John ii. 29, iv. 
7,v. 1); the former, on the contrary, is an abiding in God or 
in Christ, and a corresponding abiding of God and Christ in us. 
As to the first idea of the second birth, it is undoubtedly 
inherited from Jesus Himself, who gave this deeper meaning 
to yseTavowa, repentance, which had been preached from the 


1 Accordingly, the ¢Zove/a in John i. 12 does not express the possibility 
of sonship with God, but the rights which are involved in that sonship. 

? Against Weiss, N. 7. Theol. ii. 373. Weiss infers such a distinction 
from 1 John iv. 7, which, however, does not justify the inference. That 
being born of God is related, as Weiss says, solely to the outward mani- 


festations of the salvation received, seems to me in idea and language 
impossible, 
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beginning. We find it therefore also in James and Peter; 
only the expression of it as é« Oeod yevvic Oar is peculiarly 
Johannine. In pursuance of this very usage, 1 John iii. 9 
speaks of a o7épya Oeod which abides in the man who is 
born of God. Whether by this is meant the word of God, 
just as in Jas, i, 18, 1 Pet. i. 13, cf. 1 John ii. 24, or the 
Spirit of God, according to John iii. 5, is of no material con- 
sequence; it means, at anyrate, a divine principle of life 
implanted in the believer which permanently guarantees his 
sonship with God. That the divine sonship must be 
manifested in moral likeness to God,—ads 6 moiwv tv 
dixavoctuny, €E avtod yeyévvntai—rmas 6 yevynuévos ex Tod 
Ged, awaptiay ov rote? (1 John ii. 29, iii. 9)—is evident from 
the nature of God as holiness and righteousness. As to the 
pévety év Xpiot@ or €v TS Tatpi (1 John ii. 6, 27, iii. 24, 
iv. 13; John xv. 4), and the corresponding pévew of the 
Father and Son in believers (John xiv. 23; 1 John iii. 24, 
iv. 12, 13, 15), the idea of abiding first of all emphasises the 
logical result of a life communion once entered on. When 
abiding in God and Christ is made the object of exhortation, 
and their abiding in the believer is presented as a promise 
dependent on the other (1 John ii. 28, iv. 12, 15), we are 
forced to remember that here as everywhere in the New 
Testament communion with God is both a result of human 
susceptibility and freedom, and, on the other hand, a result of 
divine grace and faithfulness. That the indwelling of God in 
man depends upon man’s communion with Christ is evident, 
and is expressly declared in the celebrated passage 1 John v. 
20, where it is expounded in the sense we have already shown. 
But it should never have been questioned that this is a real 
indwelling, just as real as the pévew of the Father in the 
Son with which it is compared in the Gospel (xvii. 21), 
When John on one occasion substitutes for the péevew of God 
in us a pévery of His omépya or His ayarn in us (1 John ii. 
24, 27, iii, 9, 17), the great word must not be frittered away 
into a figure. On the contrary, the conclusion (1 John ii. 24), 


1 Of. Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 372. The distinction here made between 
an immediate and a mediate abiding of God in us through the Holy 
Spirit, I am not able to carry through all the passages, and I doubt 
whether it was made by the apostle. 
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cap ev tply pelvy d dx’ apyfs jeodcate, kal tpels ev TO VIO 
cat év To apt pevelre, shows that the fellowship of believers 
with the Father and the Son is not to be a mere image 
of the living presence of the divine word in them, though it 
may depend on that. On the other hand, that indwelling of 
God is not wholly mystical and inconceivable ; as the God of 
John is spirit, life, love, so he who keeps the Holy Spirit, the 
eternal life, the holy love in himself, abides truly in God and 
God in Him. 


§ 6. TH LirE rroM GOD AND SINFULNESS 


That this religious mysticism will issue in a corresponding 
ethic, is from the first to be expected from the idea of God 
with which it starts. If God is the ethically perfect being, if 
He is light, and in Him is no darkness (1 John i. 5), he who 
is in Him must be in the light and walk in the light; and he 
who is still in darkness, who still lives and moves in deceit, 
hatred, and selfishness, cannot be in God, and God cannot be 
in Him. The apostle therefore draws from that idea of 
fellowship with God the inference, “if we say that we have 
fellowship with Him and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not 
the truth” (1 John i. 6). Clear and incontestable as that is, 
yet the absoluteness with which this inference is carried out 
surprises us. “ Everyone,” it is said in a later passage (iii. 6), 
“who abideth in Him sinneth not”; and again (iii. 9), 
“Hiveryone that is born of God doth not commit sin; for 
His (God’s) seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because 
he is born of God.” And once more, v. 18: “We know that 
everyone that is born of God sinneth not: but he that is 
begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth 
him not.” Is that the voice of fanaticism, which fondly 
imagines on the earthly way that it has already reached the 
heavenly goal; which overlooks the fact that the believer is 
not yet wholly sanctified, and thus seduces men to deceive 
themselves whilst they continue in sin? Impossible; for 
alongside of these stand the clearest and most emphatic 
reminders of the sins which yet adhere even to believers. 
“Tf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is notin us. If we confess our sin, He (God) is faithful 
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and just to forgive us our sin, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness” (1 John i. 9; ef. also ii. 1, iii. 20). John 
supposes two kinds of sin as always possible to the believer 
and to him who is born of God; a “sin unto death, and asin 
which is not unto death” (1 John v. 16, 17). The dis- 
tinction between the two was already made in the Old 
Testament ; but,in conformity with the Johannine view of the 
life of the believer in God, it is applied and deepened in a 
peculiar way. The sin unto death is one in virtue of which 
the man falls completely out of communion with God, and thus 
loses again the (eternal) life of which as a believer he had 
become partaker, and falls back into spiritual death (cf. 1 John 
iii, 15: od« Eyes Sonv aidviov év éavt@ wévovearv). The sin 
not unto death is every violation of the divine law (vaca 
avouia or adixia, 1 John iii. 4, v. 17) in which the relation 
of fellowship with God and Christ still remains unbroken. 
The man who is born of God may therefore fall even into the 
sin unto death, an evidence of how far the apostle was from 
conceiving the state of grace as excluding human freedom and 
responsibility ; but the “sin not unto death” he assumes as 
still adhering to all believers (1 John v. 16). In the passage 
just quoted the words cal ddce aitd Conv indicate that this 
sin also implies a defect of fellowship with God, of true life, 
though not an absolute defect. But how does this presupposi- 
tion of indwelling sin agree with such assertions as: “ Who- 
soever is born of God cannot sin”? Not by ingenious 
distinctions between different sorts of sinning, between 
having sin and doing sin, as if the dwaprias referred to in 
i. 6 were not committed, but by the distinction of an ideal 
and an empiric view. Ideally it is true that whosoever is 
born of God cannot sin; the life from God and in God 
absolutely excludes the life in sin. And it is in the highest 
degree necessary to tell believers that, in order that they may 
never rest in their imperfection, satisfied with being pardoned 
sinners instead of pardoned saints. But what is true in idea 
only gradually becomes true in reality; and so John, who 
loves antitheses, can, without any contradiction, represent 
the ideal truth and men’s failures in realising it, in order 
to spur on his readers to work out that which they are in 
principle. 
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§ 7. Motives AND RULES OF SANCTIFICATION 


His Epistle is above all an exhortation to sanctification, 
and the word occurs, as in 1 Pet. i. 15, with reference to 
the imitation of the holiness of God (1 John iii 3). The 
exhortation strikingly proceeds along two lines, religious and 
moral, but in the end they blend into one. The apostle 
reminds his “ little children ” first of the salvation which they 
have attained, and exhorts them to hold it fast, “to abide 
in the word which they heard from the beginning,” in the 
Saviour who revealed to them the Father, in the God whose 
nature is love (cf., for example, 1 John ii 24, 28, iv. 16; 
2 John ver. 9). Sanctification thus appears as a growth from 
the blessing of salvation laid hold of in faith, which, if the 
readers allow the powers of God to rule in them, must as of 
itself come to perfection. For “God is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ; 
the blood of His Son cleanseth us from all sin” (1 John i. 9 
and 7). That is the apostle’s most characteristic idea which 
best answers to his peculiar view. But he joins with it one 
more simple and more practical, which reminds us of James, 
Peter, and above all of the Sermon on the Mount and Jesus’ 
own mode of teaching. As if with James he wished to 
combat a dead faith and its supposed justifying power, he 
eries to his readers (1 John iii. 7): “ Little children, let no 
man deceive you: he that doeth righteousness is righteous, even 
as He (God) is righteous. He that committeth sin is of the 
devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” It is a 
warning against antinomianism, which was undoubtedly 
abroad among his readers, but at bottom it is simply a 
repetition of the words of Jesus: “ Not everyone that saith 
unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven , 
but he that doeth the will of my Father in heaven.’ In 
place of “doing righteousness” we sometimes find “ doing the 
truth” (1 John i. 6), “ doing the will of God,” or that which 
is well-pleasing to Him (John vii. 17; 1 John ii. 17, iii. 22); 
but, as in the Sermon on the Mount and in the Epistle of 
James, doing is always urged as the condition of eternal life. 
In connection with this practical treatment of Christian life, 
Christ, and occasionally God Himself, are regarded, not as the 
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impelling power inhabiting believers, but the example which 
we are to follow, the ideal to which we are to be conformed: 
(1 John i. 6, ii. 29, iii 7, 16); and the mystical év atré 
pévery is transformed, in a way that is very significant of the 
union of grace and freedom, into an ought (ogeirewv) ; 6 A€ywv 
év avT@ pévew, dgeirer Kabas éxelvos TepteTatyncev Kal adbtos 
ovtws weperatety (1 John ii. 6). Accordingly, we can no 
longer be surprised to find commandments represented as 
rules of Christian life (1 John ii. 3, iii, 22, v. 3). If we 
ask for more details of this we are told (1 John iii. 23) that 
God’s commandments are faith and love,—faith in the name of 
His Son, and love to one another. But chap. ii. 7, 8 speaks 
of only one old and yet ever new commandment. “That is 
the word ye have heard from the beginning,” that is, as the 
parallel passage (ii. 24, 25) assures us, the gospel which the 
readers had heard from the beginning of their Christian life. 
So near do John and James come to one another, though we 
are wont to regard them as opposite poles, that both of them 
can comprehend the gospel under the Old Testament notion 
of promise and law. It is promise, viz. of eternal life or of 
the kingdom of God, in 1 John ii. 25 (cf. Jas. 1, 5), and it is 
law or commandment in 1 John ii. 7 (cf. Jas. i. 25), viz. the 
revelation of God in Christ, which commands us to walk in 
the light, as He is in the light (1 John i. 5, 7). From this it 
follows that the Johannine commandments of God must at the 
same time be commandments of Christ; and this is expressly 
said in 1 John ii. 3. Again and again the first Epistle 
brings into prominence love to God and love to the brethren 
as a summary of righteousness or the will of God; and thus 
we recognise here the student of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the teacher of the greatest commandment; it is Jesus’ 
exposition of the law and fulfilment of the law which is here 
re-echoed. But John again raises this ideal doctrine of the 
law into a full gospel of grace and truth, by the fact that he 
traces back obedience to the law of love to God and the 
brethren to the love of God in Christ, which guarantees and 
effects its fulfilment; and with this he turns back from the 
moral synoptic proclamation to his own peculiar and mystical 
form. We have already noticed how simply and yet how 
completely he develops, in 1 John iv. 8-19, the whole of 
BEYSCHLAG,— II 30 
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Christianity, both as a gift and a duty, from the idea of love. 
“Let us love Him; for He hath first loved us.” “ Beloved, if 
God hath so loved us, we also ought to love one another”; in 
such phrases the “ought” becomes a “can” or “must.” And 
in this view, which reconciles Old and New Testament, the 
superiority of the latter to the former is expressed in the 
apostle’s words (1 John v. 3): “This is the love of God, that 
we keep His commandments: and His commandments are not 
grievous.” Not grievous, because the love of God in Christ 
itself puts into our hearts the answering love to Him, and 
therewith the desire to do His commandments. 


§ 8. Love 


Love thus appears as a power to keep God’s command- 
ments, that is, as a principle of righteousness and sanctification, 
and stands by the side of faith as its equal (cf ii, 23). It 
is not formally brought into connection with faith, yet the 
passage 1 John v. 1 (mds 6 miotetwv, ote Inaods éotw oO 
Xpictes, ek tod Oeod yeyevvnta, nal was 6 ayaTav Tov 
yevyjcavta ayaTa Kal Tov yeyevynuévoy €E avTod) shows that 
to the apostle faith is the fundamental, love that which is 
built upon it. The believer is a child of God, and as such he 
loves his Father and his brethren. When it is said (v. 1), was 
6 wicTevov . . . €x TOD Oeod yeyévyntat, and iv. 7, was 6 
ayaTév €« Tov Geod yeyévyntar, we see the inseparableness of 
faith and love in the apostle’s thought. The passage v. 1 
shows further that love for the brethren is the result of love 
to God, which is natural, and appears elsewhere, for example, 
in 1 John iv, 21: “ This commandment have we received, That 
he who loves God love his brother also.” In spite of this, 
however, love to God and love to the brethren can be made 
to warrant the genuineness each of the other. “He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen,” it is said (1 John iv. 20), 
“how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” that is, he 
who leaves unnoticed the sensible reminders to love which the 
children of God daily present to him, will certainly not love 
the God who as such does not sensibly remind him; what he 
says of love to God is empty words. Conversely, it is said 
(vy. 2): “By this we know that we love the children of God, 
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when we love God and keep His commandments”; that is} a 
professed affection is a true Christian love of the brethren 
only when it flows from love to God in conformity with His 
commandments. The apostle elsewhere goes into detail in 
characterising love to God. Above all, he regards it as 
excluding love for the world: “Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him” (1 John ii. 15). He 
means the surrounding world that “lieth in the wicked one,” 
that ancient society (1 John v. 19) ruled by the “lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” as appears 
when he continues his argument. He does not, of course, in 
forbidding love to the world, mean to exclude pity for its lost 
estate, but simply attachment to its nature and aims. A 
chaste mind which seeks not after sensuous but supersensuous 
blessings, and a humble self-denying habit, are taken as the 
negative characteristics of love to God. Love must be 
exhibited positively, first in the religious and then in an 
ethical form. To the first belongs the joyousness toward 
God repeatedly demanded by the apostle (7appyoia, 1 John 
iii. 21, v. 14), which shows itself specially in confident and 
acceptable prayer. This boldness is not obtained without an 
effort ; it has to be won through overcoming the fear which is 
natural to sinful man in God’s presence, and of this the 
apostle speaks more in detail. Fear, he says (1 John iv. 18), 
hath coracw, sense of punishment, pain ; this sense of punish- 
ment is out of place in a child of God; for the perfect love 
(in which he is to stand) drives out fear. It is therefore a 
Christian duty to put it off, and to become perfect in the love 
of God, which includes complete confidence (1 John iv. 
17-19); and this, according to ver. 20, is possible only if we 
are sincere in our love for the brethren. This view of the 
relation of the child of God to his heavenly Father recurs in 
the difficult passage 1 John iii. 18—22: “Little children, let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth. And hereby (by doing this) we know that we are of 
the truth, and shall assure our hearts before Him (God), For 
if our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things” (that is, knows that we are of the truth, 
and forgives us therefore of what our heart cannot forgive 
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itself), “Beloved, if (in consequence of this forgiveness) our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God, 
and receive from Him what we ask.” Here the words, which 
started from the sincerity of love for our brethren, come back 
again to active obedience. And so we have the idea, that in 
the relation of the child of God to the Father the forgiveness 
of sin, which is needed and prepared, depends not on perfection 
in sanctification and active love, for then it could not be 
attained, but on sincerity in these. This relation between 
our consciousness of justification and sanctification, in spite of 
any difference in form, corresponds at bottom to the meaning 
of the Apostle Paul, and not less to the ideas of Jesus Himself 
when He makes divine forgiveness depend upon the sincerity 
of our human forgiveness. The moral expression of this love 
to God, which the apostle desires, is thus indicated. It con- 
sists in keeping His commandments (1 John v. 3: “This is 
the love of God, that we keep His commandments”; ii. 5, 
whosoever keepeth His (Christ’s) word, in him verily is the 
love of God perfected), especially in keeping the one com- 
mandment of brotherly love. Again and again the apostle 
comes back to this as the great evidence of love to God, as if 
in constant remembrance of the hour when the departing 
Master cried to His disciples: “A new commandment give I 
you, That ye love one another as I have loved you; by this 
shall every one know that ye are My disciples.” “This is the 
message which ye have heard from the beginning,” it is said 
1 John iii. 11, “that we should love one another.” “This 
commandment have we received from Him, That he who 
loveth God love his brother also,” 1 John iv. 21. “He that 
saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness 
until now; he who loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
and there is none occasion of stumbling in him,’ 1 John 
ii. 9,10. “We know that we have passed from death to life, 
because we love the brethren,” 1 John iii. 14. “ Everyone 
who hateth his brother is a murderer,” ver. 15 (cf. Matt. 
v. 21, 22); and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him” (that is, can remain in possession of eternal 
life). The only details that are made prominent are the duty 
of active compassion for the brethren who are in need (iii. 17), 
and the duty of intercession for those who sin (not unto 
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death), v. 16; it is not the business of the apostolic mystic 
to enter upon the manifoldness of the ethical relations of life. 
He contents himself with a few great central ideas, and comes 
back again and again to the impossibility of loving God without 
loving our brother; and he measures the depth of brotherly 
love when, pointing to the measure of Christ’s love, he says, 
1 John iii, 16: “Hereby perceive we love, that He laid down 
His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CHURCH AND THE CONSUMMATION 


§ 1. THE APOSTLE’S STANDPOINT 


This preaching of brotherly love in John is somewhat indi- 
vidual, inasmuch as, in distinction from Jesus’ own teaching, it 
limits the exhortation of love to the circle of fellow-believers. 
Of this there can be no doubt; the Johannine idea of 
“brother” does not embrace, like Jesus’ idea of “ neighbour,” 
non-disciples and enemies, but refers only to him who is 
likewise “ born of God,” who has in Christ the same heavenly 
Father with us (1 John v. 1). Not that John would have 
rejected the doctrines of Jesus about the love of neighbours 
and enemies; when he taught that Christ died, not only for 
our sins, but also for the sins of the whole world (1 John ii, 2), 
and when he exhorted that we should take Him for an 
example, he must have recognised that comprehensiveness of 
love as a Christian duty. But he has not preached it in his 
Epistle. In it the relation of the Church and the world is 
considered only from the point of view of opposites, “We 
know that we are born of God, and the whole world lieth in 
the wicked one,” it is said (1 John v. 19) with characteristic 
sharpness. It is as if the aged apostle expected little more 
of the surrounding world; the time of mission seemed to 
him as good as closed—the last hour is come (1 John ii. 18). 
The final conflict is at hand; friend and enemy have to take 
their positions. And therefore he applies his whole love and 
labour to strengthening the Christian Churches. 
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§ 2. Tur CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


The picture of the Church as reflected in the Epistle is 
throughout ideal. The name éx«dnoia is not found; it only 
appears in the third Epistle of a local Church, and in the 
second the xvpia addressed (feminine of xvpuos) is probably 
a Church such as that by which she is greeted as an elect 
sister (ver. 13). The readers to whom the first Epistle is 
addressed are undoubtedly spread over a number of local 
Churches, the company of those who are united with the 
apostle in the confession of the one faith, and in the one 
walking in the light (i. 3, 7). In this circle he stands as a 
father among children and grandchildren, but not as one on 
whom their immature faith is dependent; “they have the 
anointing from the Holy One, and know all things,” viz. 
“the truth,” all that belongs to salvation, without needing 
any man to teach them it (ii 20, 21, 27). In this com- 
munion are felt the powers of forgiveness and sanctification 
through the blood of Christ (1 John i. 7). Their simple and 
yet sufficient confession is that Jesus is the Christ; because 
this confession comes from the heart, from a true faith, it 
makes them children of God (iv. 2, 4, v. 1). As children of 
God, Christians are heard when they pray; that is to say, 
they pray according to God’s will (cf. v. 14), manifestly an 
explanation of praying in the name of Jesus in the Gospel 
(xiv. 13, xvi. 23 f.). They pray for spiritual things, which 
he who seeks in faith receives, and knows that he receives 
(v. 15). In the common dependence upon God their Father 
they are all, young or old, esteemed as brethren, and their 
brotherly love exhibits itself in bodily things as well as 
spiritual; they help one another with their goods (iii. 17), 
and they pray when one is overtaken by a sin of weakness 
(v. 16). This Church of brethren stands over against the 
world which lieth in the wicked one. It hates the children 
of God, and these need not wonder that the world hateth 
them. Hate is as natural to the spirit of the world as love 
is to the Spirit of God (iii 10, 12, 13), But open persecu- 
tion is not the worst that the spirit of the world can do to 
the Church: seduction is worse. The world encompasses 
the Church with its alluring idolatry (v. 20), with the evil 
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example of its lust of the flesh, lust of the eye and pride of 
life (ii. 16), and the spirit of seduction (rvedua tis rAdvns, 
iv. 6) has even put on Christian garments, If the apostle 
be the author of the Apocalypse, he had formerly expected 
the perfection of evil as an offspring of heathenism; but now 
he has advanced to the knowledge that there is something 
beyond all that heathenism can produce; a corruption of 
Christianity which turns it back into heathenism, and that is 
worst of all. He, the impetuous son of thunder, saw in the 
elementary tendency the finished evil. To him the “ Anti- 
christ” is no longer a Roman emperor, but false teachers 
within the Church who divide “Jesus” and “Christ” (iv. 
1—5, 11.18). These false teachers, issuing from the Christian 
communities, who show by their apostasy that they were 
never truly of them, are to him the proof that it is a last 
hour (ii. 18). The Church therefore has before her a struggle 
with the spirit of the world to which the apostle would fain 
summon and encourage young and old. It is necessary to 
hold fast what they have received, the knowledge of forgive- 
ness, the victory over the prince of this world (ii, 13, 14); 
it is necessary to try the spirits by the fundamental Christian 
confession whether they are of God (iv. 2, 3); it is necessary 
to be steadfast in the word, in the light, in love, to be in the 
world as Jesus was, viz. to be in it but not of it (iv. 17); 
then the apostle has no fear of victory in this last conflict. 
For “He who is in them, God, is stronger than he who is in 
the world,” the devil (iv. 4). “ Whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world: and this is the victory that hath over- 
come the world, even our faith” (v. 4). “You have over- 
come the evil one,” exclaimed the apostle (ii. 13, 14) to the 
young men in reminding them of their becoming believers, 
when they trod under their feet the spirit of the world in 
a first decision; in like manner, when he anticipates the 
victory of the Church in the world in the coming ages, he 
errs perhaps in time, but he is eternally right, for the Chris- 
tian faith virtually contains already the victory over the 
world. 
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3. Toe Last THINGS 


It has often, and with reason, been remarked that beyond 
all the other New Testament teachers John forestalls the 
future, and brings the eternal into time. He brings eternal 
life, he even brings the judgment, into the present (1 John 
iii. 14; John iii, 18); and that undoubtedly corresponds to 
Jesus’ own teaching about the kingdom which is no longer 
only future, but is already present. But just as the teaching 
of Jesus about the kingdom as already present does not 
exclude the prophecy of the future glory, so John by bringing 
the eternal into the present did not lose his outlook into the 
perfected future. The opposition of the world and the 
Church of God still prevails; hatred and deceit are still 
mighty, and the glory of the children of God has not appeared 
(iii. 1, 2, 13); therefore the virtual victory over the world 
which the Christian faith contains must one day be realised in 
a manifest triumph. All the synoptic and primitive ideas 
about the consummation of all things are in John also, and 
no preconceived critical view of the Johannine system can 
remove it. Though John in the farewell discourses in the 
Gospel recognises the second coming of the Lord as beginning 
with Easter and Pentecost, he does not therefore cease to 
hope, with all the early Church, for a speedy visible parousia 
of Christ (1 John ii. 28). In his view also the resurrection 
of the dead and the judgment of the world fall at the 
parousia. There is a double representation of both, which, 
however, in idea contains no contradiction. In John v. 28, 
mention is made of a resurrection of all who are in their 
graves, of a double resurrection, “ to life and to condemnation” ; 
yet there is in reality only one resurrection, the full restora- 
tion of the personality of those who before have inwardly 
“passed from death to life” (1 John iii. 14), and in this sense 
the resurrection at the last day in John vi. 39, 40 is also 
promised only to believers; for them only there is an exalted 
existence, a true life beyond the grave. The idea of the 
judgment is in no way different; according to 1 John ii. 28, 
iv. 17, believers also must appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and they must beware lest they stand “ashamed before 
Him at His coming.” And yet in John v. 24, Jesus can say 
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that believers will not “come into judgment, but have passed 
from death to life” There is nothing more to judge in true 
believers; but only that must be recognised and rewarded 
which God has wrought in them. Therefore John can 
describe, sometimes in the popular synoptic manner and some- 
times in his own mystic way, the eternal reward which he has 
to hold before believers; he can speak of rewardsin the same 
way in which he spoke of commandments. “Look to your- 
selves, that ye do not suffer loss, but receive a full reward 
(2 John ver. 8). And again he can proclaim it as a law of 
nature, that the man who is one with God, and he alone, hath 
eternal life; “The world passeth away, with its lusts; but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever” (1 John ii. 17). 
He has clothed the Christian hope in the most profound and 
sublime words in the passage 1 John ii. 2: “ Beloved, now are 
we the children of God; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when He appeareth, we shall be 
like Him (God); for we shall see Him as He is.” Thus 
without any figure the lofty idea of being perfected in the 
image of God is held forth as one with the blessedness of 
seeing God, and each seems to depend on the other. For only 
the like can see the like, and the glass which reflects the 
Eternal must be absolutely pure and perfect. And therefore, 
in an exhortation in which the ethical motive and substance 
of the Christian hope is expressed, he says: “Whoever hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure” 
(1 John iii. 3). 


BOOK vel 


COMMON CHRISTIAN AND POST-APOSTOLIC 
MODES OF TEACHING 


Ss 


Aut the systems of doctrine hitherto considered are forma- 
tions of particular or distinguished men of the apostolic period. 
They represent neither individually nor collectively the 
average mode of thought of the early Christian Church. On 
the contrary, each of these modes of teaching undoubtedly 
was so far above even the immediate circle of readers and 
disciples, that what we observe in the case of Paulinism, viz. 
that it has no true succession, holds good of themall. Along- 
side of the scholastic dialects, it was natural that there should 
be from the beginning in the early Church a covv7, a much 
more simple and more popular language of Christian faith; it 
was not identical in the early apostolic and in the Pauline 
communities, but the differences were slighter than in the 
doctrinal language of the apostles. We hear this common 
Christian mode of thought and speech first in the synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, as even the Gospel 
which tradition has baptized with the name of Matthew has 
for convincing reasons no claim to apostolic origin? Now 
that common Christian mode of thought continued even into 
the post-apostolic age, and affected its thought and language 
more perhaps than the doctrinal writings of the apostles which 


1 The reasons are the employment of written records and legendary 
narratives, the defective clearness and accuracy of the accounts of time 
and place, and not least the account of the resurrection in which the 
experience of the apostles on Easter Day is wanting, which shows that the 
‘writer was not an eye-witness, 
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only gradually attained their full influence. And therefore 
we are justified by an inner affinity in grouping with the 
synoptic evangelists the authors of those undoubtedly post- 
apostolic Epistles which we have yet to consider, the Pastoral 
Epistles, the Second Epistle of Peter, and the Epistle of Jude, 
which lies for the most part at the basis of the latter, and 
which we must assign to the later apostolic period. 


CHAPTER I 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS TOGETHER WITH THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES 


§ 1. InrRopucToRY 


The synoptic Gospels are not considered here as sources 
of information for the teaching of and history of Jesus, nor are 
the Acts of the Apostles considered as a subordinate source of 
information for the Petrine or Pauline teaching, but only in 
so far as they reflect the common Christian mode of thought 
of the later apostolic period. It follows from this that we 
have only to take account of the incidental and indirect 
utterances of the personal opinion of their authors. It is 
hypercritical absurdity to regard what the evangelists com- 
municate in common concerning Jesus as betraying their own 
mode of thinking, for they transmitted, they did not invent, 
the historical material. How little the three Synoptists are 
doctrinaire writers, how simply they transmit, is shown by 
Mark in his omission of almost every reflection; by Matthew 
in his discussions, which are friendly to the Gentiles, though 
his book is unmistakably of Jewish descent ; and by Luke in 
almost the whole of his Gospel; for though he belonged to the 
Pauline school he makes use of Palestinian sources in the 
widest extent, and leaves their Judaising colouring almost 
unchanged. And in the Acts of the Apostles he proceeds in 
the very same way as in the Gospel. Nevertheless, these 
reporters betray in many places, directly or indirectly, a 
standpoint of their own or a common Christian view, and then 
we have to do with them. We are justified in treating the 
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three witnesses, not separately, but in common, both by the 
nearness of time in which they wrote and by the general 
similarity of their views. Their reproduction of the words of 
Jesus about His second coming show that they all three wrote 
near the time of the destruction of Jerusalem; the first 
evangelist shortly before it, for his statements show that the 
expectation of the parousia immediately after the destruction 
of Jerusalem was still unbroken; Mark and Luke shortly 
after the catastrophe, for they somewhat relax the connection 
between these two events; but even Luke, the latest, notwith- 
standing his interposition of “times of the Gentiles,” expects 
the fulfilment of all within “this generation” (Luke xxi. 
24, 32). And as to their standpoint, the first represents the 
Jewish Christian view, the third the Pauline, while the second 
shows a naive neutrality between them. But this distinction, 
as we shall see, is subordinate to the affinity existing between 
them, which cannot be referred merely to their use of common 
sources. We have to consider, first, the general view of God 
and the world, then the conception of Christ’s person and 
work, and finally, the indications about the way of salvation. 


§ 2, Gop AND THE WORLD 


The general views about God and the world are essentially 
those of the first apostles, as they had grown up on the basis 
of the Old Testament, of Judaism, and of the New Testament 
facts, The God of Abraham, of Moses and the prophets, 
has created the world with the view of finally setting up in 
it His eternal kingdom ; that is, a blessed order of the world 
without sin and death, a kingdom of eternal life (Acts xiii, 
46,48). God hath prepared this kingdom of His in Israel 
by Moses and the prophets, but means it for the whole world. 
Though the first evangelist prefers to call it the “kingdom of 
heaven,” and the others the “kingdom of God,” the first name 
does not imply that it will only be realised in heaven, for 
Jesus is to bring it visibly to earth in His parousia ; and the 
name, which is pre-Christian and originates in Dan. ii. 44, 
means that heavenly powers and arrangements will be ex- 
hibited in the kingdom of God on earth. The Baptist, the 
last and greatest of the prophets, announced this kingdom of 
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God in Israel as near ; but Jesus brought it near, and planted 
it as a seed corn and as a leaven in the life of history. The 
sin and wickedness of the nation have hitherto hindered its 
appearance (Luke xix. 11); He will set it up when He comes 
again in the glory of His Father (Mark ix. 1; Matt. xvi. 28; 
Luke xxiii. 42). Accordingly, the course of history divides 
itself into an ai@y odtos and an ai@y pwéAXwv, which with the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgment will also bring a 
regeneration (maAuyyevecia) of the world, of heaven, and 
of earth (Matt. xix. 28). Up till this cvvrédeva Tod aidvos 
tovrou (Matt. xiii. 40), sin and death, or, which embraces both, 
the devil, rule on earth. The idea of Satan, as is natural in 
popular thought, is very distinct in the Synoptics. In the 
narrative of the Temptation he appears as the lord of earth, 
especially of the heathen world, for this is what we are to 
understand by “the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them ” (Luke iv. 5, 6). Satan is the tempter of man and 
even of Jesus (0 wetpafwv, Matt. iv. 3), the originator of sin; 
it is he who, according to Luke xxii. 3, enters into Judas 
when his treachery is ready to manifest itself; and according 
to Acts v. 3, cf. xiii. 10, Satan fills the heart of Ananias in 
order to drive him to the lie against the Holy Ghost. But 
physical evil and sickness are traced back to him (Luke xii. 
16); he is the principle of all evil in the world. With him 
there follow the whole host of demons, whose chief, Beelzebub, 
is perhaps thought of as identical with Satan. They are the 
separate destructive powers of evil which waste both body 
and soul; they take root in man’s inner life like parasitic 
plants, but they belong by right to the wilderness or even to 
the abyss (Matt. xii, 43f; Mark v. 10; Luke viii. 31). 
Over against them stand the angels as ministries of God to 
the world, whom Jesus has treated in a symbolical way, but 
the evangelists throughout have represented as personal 
beings like men. The dyyedos tod Kxupiov of Luke (Luke 
ii: 9; Acts v. 19, xii. 7, 23) reminds us, however, of the Old 
Testament Maleach Jahve, especially in the narrative of the 
nativity, where d0£a xup/ov runs parallel with him, On the 
other hand, Gabriel in the preparatory stories (Luke i.) belongs 
to the more developed angelology of the later Judaism, He 
is one of the seven throne angels of God (Rev. viii. 2). “The 
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idea of individual guardian angels, figuratively applied in the 
saying of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 14), appears as a popular repre- 
sentation in Acts xii. 15. As in the mythical histories of 
the childhood (Matt. i.; Luke i), so in the primitive Church 
tradition of the Acts of the Apostles, which have likewise an 
element of legend in them, angels are the mediators of revela- 
tions and miracles; in the history of Jesus they appear only 
in the memories of Easter morning, and in Luke, in a mani- 
festly mythical description of the conflict in Gethsemane; in 
the history of Paul only once in the night vision (Acts xxvii. 
23). The synoptic evangelists, as we can easily understand, 
have an almost unlimited belief in miracles. Even where 
Jesus qualified His prayer by the words “if it be possible,” 
Mark (xiv. 36) felt constrained to put in His mouth the 
words, “all things are possible with Thee.” We cannot think 
that the evangelists invented anything miraculous, but cer- 
tainly nothing miraculous would make them suspicious. Many 
things whose original meaning was poetic or symbolical have 
been crystallised in their childish belief in miracles into 
sensuous events. The narrative of Jesus’ baptism is so 
understood by Mark and Luke, though in Matthew it appears 
as a vision; and so also with the narrative of His Temptation 
and Transfiguration. In the story of the travelling star 
which pointed the way to the Magi, in that of Peter walking 
on the waves, or of the Old Testament saints rising in the 
hour of Jesus’ death, Matthew has manifestly translated 
poetic traditions into history. But even Luke has taken for 
genuine history the legendary traditions of his introductory 
chapters; in the baptism of Jesus he interprets the phrase “ as 
a dove,” which in Matthew only describes the descending, as 
a bodily appearance of the Holy Spirit by the addition “in a 
bodily shape” (Luke iii. 22); he. conceives the fasting of 
Jesus in the wilderness as a complete abstinence for forty 
days (Luke iv. 2), and ascribes to the resurrection body of 
Jesus “flesh and bones” (Luke xxiv. 39); finally, he takes in 
the literal sense “the return of Jesus in the clouds of 
heaven” (Acts i. 11), which is given in Matt. xxvi. 64 in 
symbolical and prophetic style; so that we cannot fail to 
notice an advance in childishness and sensuousness of con- 
ception even within the synoptic triad. 
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§ 3. THe PERSON oF CHRIST 


All the more noteworthy is the simplicity with which 
they have grasped and presented the person of Jesus. It is 
undeniable that the Synoptics are untouched by the so-called 
higher Christology of the apostolic age, by the idea of pre- 
existence. The application of Matt. xxiii. 34 to Jesus, a 
saying which in the sources (cf. Luke xi. 49) seems to have 
been ascribed to the codia Ocod, can at most be regarded as a 
first example of the application to Jesus of the Logos idea, 
and leads in Matthew to no advance in Christology. The 
freedom of them all, even the Pauline Luke, from the pre- 
existence idea is remarkable; it proves how little funda- 
mental this idea can have been in the christological thinking 
of the apostolic teachers, and even of Paul; it was even 
to them, and how much more to the Church, only an accident 
of their faith in Christ. In spite of all the miraculous and 
divine which shone around Jesus, He is to the Synoptists a 
true and real man; He sits at the feet of the doctors and asks 
them questions (Luke ii. 46), He grows in wisdom and in 
favour with God (ver. 52); He can be tempted by Satan, and 
cannot from the first see through him (Mark i. 13; Matt. iv. 
1-11; Lukeiv.1—13). He is as Messiah neither omniscient 
nor almighty. Mark has no hesitation in making Him seek 
by -mistake for fruit on a fig-tree which had none (Mark 
xi, 13); and Matthew without hesitation relates His marvel- 
ling at the faith of the centurion of Capernaum, and the 
Canaanitish woman, which He therefore did not expect to 
find so great (Matt. viii. 10, xv. 28). Both make Him openly 
confess in His prophetic discourse that He knows not the 
day or hour (of the world’s judgment), Mark xiii. 32; Matt. 
xxiv. 36. And as to His miracles, He does them not by His 
own power, but by the Spirit or the finger of God (Matt. xii. 
28; Luke xi. 20; cf. Matt. xv..31; Luke viii. 39, ix. 43, 
xvii. 15, 18); He can only pray the Father that He may 
send to Him more than twelve legions of angels (Matt. xxvi. 
53); all things are possible to Him only as a believer (Mark 
ix. 23). What distinguishes Jesus from other men is above 
all His unity with God, His morally faultless character. 
Though even that is not dogmatically expressed by the 
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Synoptists, yet it is the manifest presupposition of their 
whole account. Because of that presupposition Matt. xix. 17 
changes the phrase ti pe Aéyers dyafov of the sources into 
wl pe épwtas ep) tod ayaod, which is less capable of 
misconstruction. The same evangelist marks Jesus out as 
the ideally devout man by applying to Him the image of 
the servant of Jehovah in Isaiah (viii. 17, xii. 17-21), 
in which he agrees with the primitive and Petrine mode 
of teaching; and Luke expresses a similar judgment on Him 
(xxiii. 47), from the mouth of the Roman centurion who 
saw Jesus die. But the Synoptics conceive the divine in 
Jesus, the existence of God in Him, as a perfect indwelling 
of the divine or Holy Spirit. With this Spirit He had in 
manhood been anointed for the exercise of His calling (Mark 
i. 10; Matt. iii, 16; Luke iii, 22, iv. 1), and so became 
simply the “Anointed” the “Christ.” In this name of 
Messiah, which belongs at first to the Israelitish hope, the 
christological creed of the Synoptists, even that of Luke, 
finds its sufficient expression (cf., for example, Marki. 1, viii. 
29° Matti L-1ly 26,°x1 02% “inke<ik Dax a2 Gees 
etc.); the article or genitive (@eod or xvpiov, Luke ii. 26) 
added to Xpucros shows that they still use it in its appellative 
sense. Moreover, the name Son of God, which curiously is 
wanting only in the first half of the Acts of the Apostles, 
appears to them as an explanation (cf. Mark i. 1, 11; Matt. 
iii, 17, xvi. 16; Luke iii, 22). They regard this simply as 
Messiah’s highest name of honour. It described Jesus, with- 
out any metaphysical or trinitarian meaning, as God’s Beloved, 
whom God prefers to all His human brethren ; this is not only 
contained in the Old Testament phraseology originating in 
Ps. ii. 7, but is expressly stated in the words, “Thou art My 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ” (Mark i. 11; Matt. 
iii, 17; Luke iii, 22); and it is confirmed by the peculiar 
expression used by Luke (ix. 35): 6 vids wou 6 éxdedeypévos ; 
for no one can be chosen except from a number of his own 
kind. And it is not probable that in some passages the vids 
cod is meant to denote a miraculous origin of the man Jesus 
from God. Such an inference might be most readily drawn 


1 This is due to the early apostolic sources, in which the zais deo, the 
servant of God, takes the place of the vids dsov 
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from the words (Lukei. 35): 800 cat 7d yevvdpevov dytov KXOn- 
cetat vids Geod, but even here the «AyOjoerae rather suggests the 
meaning: because He is a holy one miraculously begotten, He 
will one day attain the name and the dignity of the Son of God. 


§ 4. ORIGIN AND CONSUMMATION OF JESUS 


But this passage certainly reminds us of a peculiar 
christological element found in two at least of the Synoptists. 
While Mark keeps entirely to the lines of the early apostolic 
Christianity (his vids Geod, i. 1, if it be genuine, certainly does 
not go beyond the lines of i. 11), Matthew and Luke have 
gone beyond these lines in what they tell of the origin of 
Jesus. While on the one hand they make allowance for the 
desire of Jewish Christians, and trace back Jesus to David, 
and through David to Abraham, and thus to Adam, they on 
the other hand, in scarcely veiled contradiction to this human 
ancestry, report a Fatherless birth of Jesus, a being begotten 
éx mvevpatos ayiov (Matt. i, Luke i). This is not the place 
to criticise this tradition historically ; only the assertion must 
be repelled that it cannot be conceived as an ideal formation.t 
On the contrary, the ideal motives and elements out of which 
it has been developed are manifest. The more inwardly one 
comprehended the personality of Jesus, and the more he 
reflected on its mystery, the less could he be satisfied with 
the notion that the Holy Spirit came upon Him at the prime 
of His life in His thirtieth year, and made of Him this 
unigue and holy personality. What He then was in full 
development He must have been from the beginning, accord- 
ing to plan; and if the notion respecting the Baptist already 
existed, that he was filled with the Holy Spirit, not only since 
his call to be a prophet, but from his mother’s womb 
(Luke i. 15), then a still greater thing must be supposed 
with respect to one yet greater, even a direct origin from the 
Holy Spirit. In the notion that He was not cata cdpxa 
but cata wvedua yevynOjvat, a miraculous supernatural 
generation was already given, as the passage about Ishmael 
and Isaac (Gal. iv. 20) shows. Certainly the human father 
in Isaac’s case was not excluded; but to the apostle the real 

1 Against Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. p. 300. 
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begetter is not Abraham, but the wvedua, the dvvapus tplotov 
(cf. Luke i. 35), and so there was but a short step from that 
to the notion of a purely supernatural generation, a virginal 
birth. The Septuagint rendering of Isa. vii. 14, which the 
early Church could not fail to apply to Jesus, undoubtedly 
caused this step to be taken, but always under the impression 
of the marvellous God-bestowed character of Jesus. The two 
evangelists did not originate this application or the whole | 
tradition, they found it already in the poetic thinking of 
Jewish Christian circles; it was a pious view about the origin 
of Jesus in which all did not share (the genealogical tree, 
Matt. i. and Luke iii, and the sources of Luke ii, allow us to 
see the other natural view of the origin of Jesus; cf. Luke u. 
27, 33, 41, 50), but to them it was clear, because it gave in 
point of fact a deeper insight into Jesus’ nature. For the 
proper kernel of that tradition which grew with the interest 
in the childhood of Jesus, was the knowledge that the Spirit 
of God could not first have come upon Him at a later period, 
but must have been from the first the principle of His personal 
life; that in the genesis of this second Adam, the ideal man 
of the Spirit, natural humanity was not father but mother, it 
did not beget, it conceived. And in so far that popular view 
of the origin of Christ was inspired by the same motives as 
the Logos Christology ; both reason & posterior, though they 
follow different lines, from the uniqueness and divineness of 
the historical appearance to a supernatural descent. In 
reference to the completion of the life of Jesus, there also 
appear in Matthew and in Luke some noteworthy features. 
In virtue of His resurrection, which is conceived by Matthew 
as an instantancous glorification, Jesus became a being to be 
prayed to (Matt. xxviii. 17), All power in heaven and in 
earth has been given Him (ver. 18); given, for here once 
more any idea of glory in a past eternity is excluded, but 
given in such boundlessness as makes it possible for Him to 
be in heaven (xxvi. 64), and with His people on earth at the 
same time (xviii. 20). In consideration of this true divine 
glory it cannot surprise us to see in the baptismal formula 
(xxviii, 19) the Son, although originally a human being, placed 
between the Father and the Holy Spirit; it is the expression, 
not of an ontological, but of an economic ‘Trinity. This 
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development of the original baptismal formula which was 
“in the name of Jesus,” and which we see in use throughout 
the Acts of the Apostles, must have taken place within the. 
apostolic age on the soil from which the first gospel sprang. 
Luke has not this emphatic use of the name Son; he prefers 
to use the name «vpios in the exalted sense which it had 
obtained since the glorification of Jesus, and which was 
suggested by Ps. cx. 1. But Luke did not conceive of the 
passing of Jesus to this xvpsdtns, in virtue of which He is the 
kingly founder and governor of His Church quite as the 
oldest tradition did (Acts ii. 33, 47). While this tradition 
saw Jesus pass into the state of glory at His resurrection, 
and knows nothing of a special act of ascension, Luke views 
the resurrection first as a return to the earthly life, to a body 
which has “flesh and bones,” and which requires nourishment 
(Luke xxiv. 39-43; Acts x. 41). And this view requires 
the ascension as it appears in Acts i, a translation into 
sensible forms of what was at first spiritually meant (cf. 
ver. 11); and in this form the idea of Christ’s exaltation 
passed over to the faith of the succeeding Christendom. 


§ 5. THE WoRK OF CHRIST 


The synoptic conception of the work of Christ is through- 
out that of the early apostles as we have it in the Petrine 
speeches of the Book of Acts, not in dogmatic, but in historico- 
prophetic form. God has sent His Son to set up His pro- 
mised kingdom on the earth, at first in Israel. The thoroughly 
national form in which pious Jewish Christians still imagined 
this in the later apostolic period is clear from the Psalms of 
Mary and Zacharias, as well as from the message of the angel 
of the nativity (Luke i, ii.); and even a Gentile Christian like 
Luke did not hesitate to reproduce it thus in his Gospel. 
The destination of Messiah for the Gentile world, announced 
in Isa, xl. ff, outweighs His Israelitish mission only in the 
mouth of the prophet Simeon, as he anticipates the powers of 
resistance which are present in the Jewish nation (Luke ii. 
32, 34). As to the public life and work of Jesus, it is 


1 Originally the ascension into heaven was as purely a symbolical 
expression as the coming in the clouds of heaven. 
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evident that the evangelists appreciate its significance; but 
they find that not so much in His doctrine and His miracles, 
as in His work of preparing the way of the kingdom of 
heaven, which is done by both. Jesus does not yet appear as 
Messiah in the full sense, but as a “prophet mighty in word 
and deed,” of whom it is hoped that He will redeem Israel 
(Luke xxiv. 19, 21), that is, will turn out to be Messiah. 
Hence the significance of His teaching is that He announces 
the nearness, the nature, and the conditions of the kingdom 
of heaven (cf. Mark i. 14 f., iv. 1-11; Matt, ix. 35, xiii, 24, 
etc.), in which Matthew gives special prominence to the 
statement of the righteousness required for the kingdom of 
heaven; Luke, to Jesus’ promise of grace, and demands for 
compassion. The miracles of Jesus appear beside His 
doctrines as proofs that the kingdom of heaven is at hand 
(Matt. xii. 28). When Mark, in particular, lays stress on the 
casting out of demons by Jesus and His disciples (i. 39, vi. 7), 
he does so undoubtedly because he regards them as a con- 
quest of the kingdom of darkness. That the kingdom of God 
has not yet appeared in the way in which it was popularly 
expected, is not due to Jesus, but to the insusceptibility and 
obduracy of the Jewish nation, which has wrought itself up to 
the rejection of the Messiah sent by God; that is the great 
apologetic aspect under which all three Synoptists write the 
history of Jesus. Hence the death upon the cross is not 
described as the decisive act of salvation; the few words of 
Jesus pointing to this are quoted, but are never made the 
text for further remark; the infinite sin of Israel is what 
governs the narrative, and Matthew in particular, who writes 
for Jews, brings it sharply into prominence. A bare sug- 
gestion of a doctrine of the saving death of Jesus is given in 
the repeated emphasis laid on the sufferings of Christ as 
necessary according to the Scriptures (Luke xxiv. 26; Acts 
xvii. 3), in the phrase es dpeouv duaptidv added by Matthew 
to the words at the Supper (Matt. xxvi. 28), and the phrase 
quoted from the mouth of Paul (Acts xx. 28), that Jesus 
purchased the Church by His own blood. The resurrection 
of Jesus stands out all the more as the divine justification of 
Him who was innocently condemned, and as the starting- 
point of His invisible kingly glory (Acts i. 22, iv. 33, etc.). 
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At the same time the perversion by which Matt. xii. 40 
makes the words of Jesus about the sign of Jonah apply to 
the resurrection of the Son of Man, shows the difficulty the 
early Church had in reconciling the actual death of Jesus 
with her Old Testament expectations. By this unexpected 
end the original expectation of the kingdom of God was 
changed in various ways. First, instead of a kingdom of 
Christ, there comes into existence only a Church of Christ; 
then in this Church the Gentiles more and more take the 
place of Israel as people of the kingdom; finally, for the 
setting up of the kingdom a second coming of Messiah is 
needed. As to the founding, increase, and guidance of the 
Church announced in Matthew (xvi. 18, xviii 17), the Acts 
of the Apostles considers this to be the peculiar work of the 
exalted Christ. The Lord founds the Church by the out- 
pouring of His Holy Spirit (Acts 1. 33). He adds to it 
daily those who are being saved (ii. 47); He also guides its 
undertakings through His Spirit (zvebdya ’Incod, xvi. 7), 
which speaks in and through the apostles, prophets, and 
believers (cf., for example, xiii. 2, 9, xv. 28, xvi. 7), and gives 
His mighty blessing thereto (xix. 20: kata xpdtos Tod Kupiov 
6 Aoyos nvEavev Kai toxyvev). The Holy Spirit is conceived 
chiefly as the prophetic principle; but this does not exclude 
Him from being also the ethical, which exhorts the Church 
(ix. 31), and keeps it from being defiled (v. 3). The Church 
had, according to God’s counsel and Christ’s prediction, to 
begin at Jerusalem and from the Jewish nation, but to 
advance to the heathen, to the ends of the earth (Acts i. 8). 
Matthew and Mark recognise that as Christ’s declared will, 
although they know that He deemed Himself bound to Israel 
(Mark vii. 27; Matt. xv. 24-26); they tell of His foreseeing 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and His command to call the 
heathen world (Matt. viii. 12, xxi. 43, xxii. 9f, xxvii 19; 
Mark xii. 9). But Luke has represented step by step the 
providential realisation of this will of God and Jesus in his 
Acts of the Apostles, by bringing to view at the same time 
the guilty rejection and continued persecution of the gospel 
on the part of the Jews. Associated with this prophetic and 
historical view is the synoptic interpretation of the parousia. 
The apostolic Church had not recognised that Jesus, by His 
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returning in the clouds of heaven, meant a universal course of 
victory beginning immediately after His shameful death 
(Matt. xxvi. 64); they imagined with their childish thinking 
a single sensible event which would shortly take place, and. 
resume the interrupted work of setting up the kingdom 
(Acts i. 11). The hope that the Messiah, who was rejected, 
would be once more given to the Jewish nation in order to 
bring in “the day of refreshing” (Acts iii. 20), was destroyed 
by Israel’s obduracy ; as the Jewish nation advanced towards 
its judgment, it became certain to those who saw in Israel 
the turning point in the world’s history, that God’s judgment 
on Israel and Jerusalem would involve the judgment of the 
world, that is, would bring about the visible return of Jesus. 
Hence the form in which Jesus’ prophetic sayings are pre- 
served in the Synoptics, in which Matthew loosely, and Luke 
more closely, connects the return of Jesus with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. With this not far distant time are connected 
the final hopes, the raising of the dead, and the renewal of 
heaven and earth; with respect to the first, the two current 
notions of the resurrection of the righteous and the resurrec- 
tion both of the just and the unjust (this latter put in the 
mouth of Paul) stand in Luke naively side by side (Luke xiv. 
14, xx. 35; Acts xxiv. 15). 


§ 6. THe Way oF SALVATION 


The more primitive standpoint of Matthew and Mark, and 
the Paulinising standpoint of Luke, are more distinctly marked 
in the occasional indication of the way of salvation than on 
the objective side of Christian doctrine, though there is no 
positive contradiction, and there is nothing like the sharp- 
ness of the distinction between James and Paul. The 
fundamental notion in all is, that salvation is conditioned by 
repentance toward God (werdvova conversion), and faith in 
the gospel of Jesus; it appears in the first preaching of Jesus 
(Mark i. 15), and right on to the Pauline preaching of the 
second part of the Acts of the Apostles (Acts xx. 21). That 
the baptism attached to this is not meant as an independent 
condition of salvation, but as a seal, is clear from the fact that 
the apostle and the first hundred and twenty disciples received 
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a baptism of the Spirit but not of water (Acts i.5). It is 
further evident that repentance and faith do not render a 
continuous indwelling superfluous, they are to establish it. 
The discussions (chap. vii. 1 f., xii. 28 £.) attest for the Gospel 
of Mark that, apart from the ritual law of the Sabbath (Mark 
ii. 27, 28), the ten commandments of God are the demands of 
Jesus also, in the deeper and more spiritual sense which they 
obtain when they are referred to the two “great command- 
ments.” Matthew, in his Sermon on the Mount, deals more 
with the subjective conditions of the kingdom of heaven; he 
groups in the beatitudes the features of spiritual susceptibility 
as a positive divine disposition, as they distinguish the citizen 
of the kingdom from the man of the world, and then illus- 
trates them by profound explanations and applications of the 
thoroughly positive relation of Jesus to the revealed law; He 
demands not a lower but a higher, because a far more inward 
fulfilment of it. But that does not bind Christian men to 
the Mosaic letter and the Mosaic ceremonial commandments. 
Even Matthew and Mark know that Jesus did not regard 
Himself as under obligation to these; that He declared Himself 
to be “Lord of the Sabbath”; that He took as His watchword 
the prophetic saying, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” 
and set aside the Levitical commandments about food in His 
saying: “ Not that which entereth into the mouth defileth the 
man.” Still more, in the narrative of the temple tax (Matt. 
xvii.), Matthew makes us see how Jesus knew Himself to be 
free from the obligations of the Jewish religious government, 
and only accommodated Himself to it not to offend His people; 
and the report of the conversation about fasting (Mark ii. and 
Matt. ix.) shows how both evangelists were conscious of Jesus’ 
intention to bring His disciples also to this standpoint of 
inner freedom, and not shut up the new wine of the spiritual 
life in the old skins of Jewish forms. They both know that 
Christians no longer live in the old covenant but in the new, 
which the sacrificial blood of Christ has sealed (Mark xiv. 24; 
Matt. xxvi. 28); that in this new covenant there is no longer 
a visible temple, but an d\Xos ayecporrointos (Mark xiv. 58), 
a worship of God in spirit and in truth, in which ritual law 
has no longer any value; with this new covenant has come a 
new commandment, no longer a commandment of Moses but 
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of Jesus; “Teach them to observe all things I have com- 
manded you,” are the last words in the first Gospel. Thus, 
though the Mosaic customs might be reverently observed in 
the circles for which the Gospel was intended (cf. the con- 
sideration for the Sabbath in Matt. xxiv. 20), they could 
no longer be regarded as means of righteousness before God. 
That even those virtues which Christ required are not regarded 
as meritorious performances of one’s own power, but as 
exhibitions of the power of the Holy Spirit and the new life 
which God supplies, we may assume in Matthew and Mark, 
though we have no documentary proof, because this question 
was never discussed by them. The utterances of Luke go 
further on this point. He has, even in the Gospel, strongly 
emphasised the free grace of God, the forgiveness of sin com- 
municated to faith, and the lack of any merit in a disciple who 
does all he ought to do (cf. Luke xv. 11-32, xviii. 9-14, vii. 
36-50, xvii. 7-10). Still more has he occasion in the Acts 
of the Apostles to express his Paulinising view; grace and 
faith, as may be seen from innumerable passages, are to him 
the turning points of Christianity (Acts xiv. 3 xx. 24: word 
of grace, gospel of grace). In particular, he ascribes it to the 
grace of God that a man should believe; “God hath opened 
the door of faith to the Gentiles” (Acts xiv. 27): “God 
opened the heart of Lydia to attend to the words of Paul” 
(xvi. 14); “ Which had believed through grace,” it is said, 
xvili. 27. The turn of expression (xiii. 48) sounds almost 
like predestination, “As many as were ordained to eternal life 
believed”; but the exhortations to abide in the Lord, or to 
abide in the grace of God (xi. 23, xiii. 43), or the reproach of 
unbelievers which appears xiii. 46, “Ye deem yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life,” let us see that tetayuévor joav 
is meant, not in the sense of a denial of freedom, but only in 
the Pauline sense of election and call. As to the idea of 
faith, Luke uses the primitive “believe the word,” “ believe on 
the Lord” (Luke xxiv. 25; Acts xviii. 8), but he also uses the 
Pauline muoredew eis Xpiorov, or él tov KUptov (Acts ix. 42, 
xxiv. 24); wiorevew simply is most frequent as characteristic 
of the Christian man (Luke viii. 12,13; Acts iv. 4, viii. 13, 
xvii. 34, etc.). But in him this accentuation of grace and 
faith goes hand in hand with active Christianity. The demand: 
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of petdvoa, the more ethical expression of the fundamental 
condition, alternates with that of miotis (Acts ii. 38, xi. 18, 
perdvowa eis Swnv). That the Mosaic law in the letter is not 
to be imposed as a yoke on the Gentiles, that is, not in the 
Jewish sense as a means of righteousness, is emphatically 
declared (Acts xv. 10f.). But the saying of Jesus, that not 
one jot or tittle of the law should pass away, is also found in 
Luke’s Gospel (Luke xvi. 17); which can only have been 
understood by the evangelist in the sense of a spiritual fulfil- 
ment, which is still necessary in the kingdom of Christ. The 
Christian obligations of love, of forgiveness, and of practical 
compassion, are of special importance to Luke; and he groups 
the Sermon on the Mount under these headings, by leaving 
out the discussions of the law, which he may have supposed 
were meant for Jews only. He goes so far in the commenda- 
tion of deeds of kindness as to give the impression that he 
held an Ebionitic view of earthly goods; the advice which Jesus 
gives to the rich young man, “Sell what thou hast,” appears 
in Luke xii. 33f. as a general precept for all disciples of 
Jesus, and he manifestly saw with special pleasure in the 
so-called community of goods of the early Church a fulfilment 
of that precept. Another ascetic feature is the prominence 
of a regular practice of fasting and prayer (Acts i, 14, xiii. 
2, 3, xiv. 23); in this he goes beyond the freedom both of 
Jesus and of Paul, and reminds us of the beginning of the 
post-apostolic age. In such circumstances it is remarkable 
that the most decidedly Pauline doctrine, that of justification 
by faith, is scarcely hinted at even in the second or Pauline 
part of the Acts of the Apostles; it is only once expressed in 
xiii. 39 (amd rdvrov, dv odK HdvvAOnTe év vou Mavoéws 
SixawOjvar, év ToT (Jesus) mas 6 miotedov Sixacovdta), 
and here it sounds almost like a reminiscence. Luke’s mode 
of thought is not therefore a clearly expressed Paulinism ; it 
marks the transition to the post-apostolic reconciliation of the 
teaching of the primitive apostles and Paul in a plain, practical 
Christianity. His favourite expressions and phrases may be 
traced everywhere. Christians are called by preference “the 
disciples,” or “the brethren.” Their confession is that they 
“call on the name of the Lord” (Jesus), ix. 14. “The word” 
is celebrated above all as the saving power of God in the 
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world (word of God, word of the Lord, words of this life” 
(iv. 31 f, vi. 7, viii. 14, 25, x. 44, xii. 24, ete.). The preaching 
of the Lord Jesus (evayyertfec Oar) is synonymous (v. 42, vill. 
35, xi. 20, etc.) with the preaching of the word (xiii 5). 
The most peculiar phrase is the designation of Christianity 
as “the way of the Lord,” “way of God,” or simply “way” 
(ix. 2, xviii. 25, 26, xix. 9, 23, xxiv. 14, etc.), a usage which 
is developed in the post-apostolic “ Didache.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE EPISTLE OF JUDE AND THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
PETER 


§ 1. Tue EPISTLE OF JUDE 


The New Testament Epistles which we have still to con- 
sider illustrate the transition from the apostolic to post- 
apostolic Christianity in another way than the synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. If the latter writings 
show us disciples of the apostles engaged in securing remin- 
iscences of the beginnings of the gospel for the succeeding 
generation, the task has fallen to the authors of these Epistles 
of defending the simple Christianity of the communities 
against disturbing innovations. After the danger of an infu- 
sion of Pharisaic Judaism had been overcome, the danger of an 
infusion of Gnostic modes of thought summoned the Church 
to be on its guard even before the great development of the 
Gnostic systems. The short fiery Epistle of Jude, enigmatic 
because of its compactness, is a monument of such defence. 
It is addressed to the rernpnuévor ’Inood Xpiotod KAnTol, to 
those who have remained faithful in a Church or a circle of 
Churches which had been affected by a libertine degeneracy 
of Christianity. The most explicit reproach against this 
applies to unchastity: “They have turned the grace of God 
into licentiousness ” (dcédyecar), it is said (ver. 4), that is, they 
view the grace of God as a licence for sexual excess. This 
has occasionally been repeated in the later history of the 
Church, but it is easily understood in days when every idea 
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of chastity was dissolved under cover of the Christian ideas 
of freedom and love (observe the defilement of the Agape 
mentioned in ver. 12), Moreover, the “denying of our only 
Master and Lord, Jesus Christ,’ with which those who have 
gone astray are reproached (ver. 4), can only be meant as an 
indirect denial in life, as a xupsdrnta (that is, Tov Kvpuov, 
Jesus’ majesty) a@ereiy, as it is afterwards called; for those 
people take part in the Christian meal of love (ver. 12), and 
still maintain a general outer connection with the Church 
(vv. 22, 23). The Carpocratians of the second century have 
been thought of; but what is here given would be a very 
inadequate description of their Gnosis; and who in the second 
century would have thought of bringing into the lists, against 
these Hellenising Free Thinkers, the name of the obscure 
brother of James? It is much more natural to think of the 
Nicolaitanes or Baalamites of the Epistles of the Apocalypse, 
an antinomian anticipation of the later Gnosis proceeding 
perhaps from a degenerate Paulinism, in which the arrogance 
of “knowledge” freeing from all precepts and prejadices (cf. 
1 Cor. viii. 1 f.) had produced the religious and moral corrup- 
tions which Paul sought to stifle in germ at Corinth, e/dwArdOuTa 
dayeiv Kai twopvevoat.! If such conditions had appeared in 
Antioch, or some other circle of Gentile Churches in connection 
with Jerusalem, it is easily conceivable that in days when James 
was already dead, and there was no longer an apostle active in 
the reion in question (cf. ver. 17), Jude, the brother of the Lord, 
should feel himself urged to write to the endangered Chris- 
tians “in respect of the common salvation,” as he says (ver. 3). 


§ 2. Tue IpEAS OF THE EPISTLE 


We can scarcely speak of the doctrinal contents of the 
Epistle from its brevity and terseness; for only the outlines 


1 A connection of the Libertines opposed by Jude with the Nicolaitanes 
of the Apocalyse might also explain the obscure d¢Zas BawaQnuciv of ver. 8, 
in which, according to ver. 9, a railing at fallen angels is thought of. For 
eidwadbura Carysiv, that is, the taking part in sacrificial feasts in which the 
Jewish Christians feared that they would fall into the power of demons, 
that is, of fallen angels, could only take place on the part of those Free 
Thinkers who arrogantly fancied themselves above these é¢Za:. On the 
other hand, Rev. ii. 24 favours a Gnostic character of the Nicolaitanes. 
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of a Christian view of the world are indicated. There is one 
God and Father (udv@ 00, ver. 25; Oe rarpi, ver. 1), and He 
is our coryp Sia Incod Xpicrod (ver. 25),—a bringing into 
prominence of God the Father as the final ground of salvation, 
which will meet us again in the Pastoral Epistles. Jesus 
Christ appears in subordination to this only God the Father 
as the instrument of His will in salvation; and, on the other 
hand, as “our only Master and Lord” He is set over all His 
brethren—so set over them that even His own brother Jude 
calls himself His servant (ver. 1). The divine glory to 
which this man Jesus has attained is truly reflected in the 
looking of Christians for To é\eos Tod Kuplov “Incod Xpiorod, 
His mercy at that great day of judgment (ver. 6), when in 
grace He shall open to them the entrance to “eternal life” 
(ver. 21; cf. ver. 2). To this eternal life Christians are 
called (ver. 1); they have received the Holy Spirit (ver. 21), 
while the corrupt Wuysxot are treba pr Evovtes (ver. 19), 
that is, sensuous men without the Holy Spirit of God. In 
virtue of this possession of the Spirit it is said, ver. 5 (as in 
1 John ii. 20), they know all things once for all, that is, all 
things that belong to salvation, and in virtue of the same 
Spirit they are Gyvoe (ver. 3), consecrated to God, as dis- 
tinguished from the lost world. But they are and have all 
this by the fact “that our most holy faith was delivered to 
them once for all” (rapadobeicon, ver. 3). We might suppose, 
on the strength of this wapado0eicn, that wiotis here should 
be taken in the later sense of jides, gue creditur, the truth of 
faith ; but that would be against the usage of the whole New 
Testament; and so wiéotvs is rather to be taken as the gift of 
God, which is once (by divine grace) communicated to us, 
which, however, we must then preserve (é€raywvifecOar TH 
amat mapabdobelan micres); as the basis of life laid in us 
by God on which the whole Christian life has to be built 
(€rorkoSopobvtes EavtTovs TH aywtdtn twav more, ver. 20). 
Thus the Christian state appears here also on one side as 
the work of divine grace (7@ Suvapévm guddkar duds 
amtaistous Kal orioat, «7d. ver. 24), on the other side 
as a matter of human freedom (éaywvifecOas), as it is ex- 
pressed in ver. 21, “ praying in the holy spirit,” and “ keeping 
oneself in the love of God.” But the impulse to this abiding 
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in the love of God is, at anyrate, associated in the wiotis 
with confidence in the divine mercy in Christ; faith is the 
impelling power of sanctification, and is probably on that 
account called a@ywwrarn, because it can only be preserved in 
a heart and life sanctifying themselves. And here we touch 
on what is characteristic in the author’s Christian thought. 
Men without moral restraint are to him no longer Christians 
at all; they are aceSeis, who turn the grace of God into 
licentiousness, and who thus deny the Lord Jesus Christ; to 
him it is a matter of course that Christians should find 
discipline in the gift of grace, and holiness in faith. For 
they can only hope to “stand with joy before the presence of 
the majesty of God, who is their Saviour through Christ,” as 
morally blameless (@uepoe, ver. 24). From this point is dis- 
closed the outlook on the approaching “judgment of the 
great day,” with its condemnation and its blessedness. Jude 
has taken the prophecy of this judgment from the Book of 
Enoch, which, in the naive way of an unlearned man, he 
regards as the work of Enoch (ver. 14), though he might 
just as well have taken it from more genuine sources. And 
the judgment of God on the unbelieving Israelites in the 
wilderness, on the fallen angels of Gen. vi., whose punish- 
ment the Book of Enoch reported, and finally on Sodom and 
Gomorrah, of which the unchastity of those misguided people 
remind him, serve as examples of the final judgment which 
will then overtake these children of Cain and disciples of 
Balaam, this new band of Korah, in so far as believers do not 
succeed in plucking them as brands from the burning (vv. 5, 
11, 22, 23). But these look for “the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (ver. 21), not as those who may be still 
stained with sin on that great day, but as those who, kept 
by God without stumbling, and keeping themselves in the 
love of God, are presented by sanctifying grace “ before God’s 
presence with exceeding joy.” Hence it is the thought of 
God’s sanctifying grace revealed in Christ and grasped by 
faith which underlies the view of the world in the Epistle; 
we have here a simple but genuine Christianity not developed 
after the manner of Paul or John. 
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§ 3. THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER 


A man in the second century who wished to strengthen 
his contemporaries against a similar error of his day, has 
made the Epistle of Jude the basis of a more elaborate letter 
to which he gave the form of a Petrine Epistle. That the 
so-called second Epistle of Peter is not, like the first, a 
genuine apostolic monument, was already felt by the early 
Church, which observed an eloquent silence about it up to 
the third century, but then gave open expression to its 
doubts of its genuineness. There is no document of the 
New Testament that is critically disputed with such evident 
reason. The author already counts the Pauline Epistles 
among the ypadaé, that is, the canonical writings of the New 
Testament; he combats a doubt of the return of Christ, 
which could not have arisen among Christians during the 
lifetime of Peter, or before the destruction of Jerusalem; he 
meets with an accurate statement of their words false 
teachers, whose coming, from the standpoint of the apostolic 
age, he predicts, but he betrays the fact also that they are 
already in existence (cf. 11. 1-3 with vv. 12, 15; iii. 3 with 
vv. 4, 5); so we do not need even to consider how striking 
and far-fetched are the alleged apostolic reminiscences, or 
how improbable it is that an apostle should borrow his pre- 
diction of future seducers from another man’s Epistle, in order 
to discover the real state of the case. The men of the later 
generation who lived entirely on the memories of the great 
apostles, and hoped to defend their inheritance more effect- 
ively by putting the defence in the mouth of the apostles, 
did not reckon such a disguise as a deception. Christians 
who have degenerated into debauchery, preachers of a fleshly 
freedom which is simply a falling back into the old bondage 
of sin, are viewed as wanderers who must be opposed in the 
name of Peter. But it is a new feature in them, that, sup- 
ported by the long delay of the parousia of Jesus, they 
mockingly set themselves above the Christian belief in an 
approaching judgment of the world: “Where is the promise 
of His coming?” they say; “since the fathers fell asleep all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
world” (iii, 4), Moreover, there is mention here of false 
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teachers who shall bring in pernicious heresies (ii. 1); but 
there are no traces of a more developed form of Gnosis, so 
that even here we must think of an earlier latitudinarianism 
belonging to the beginning of the second century! The 
attacks on the parousia also best fit an age in which, after 
the death of the last contemporary of Jesus, the apparent 
falseness of His predictions of return must have specially 
moved men’s mind. To this phase of opinion, otherwise 
unknown to us, the Epistle of Jude is related in such a way 
that there can be no doubt of the dependence of the alleged 
Peter on it. The suspicious quotation of the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch is avoided, the vigorous style of Jude gives 
place to a style smooth and undecided, whereby, as it appears, 
even misunderstandings occur; but the polemic of the Epistle 
of Jude is almost verbally repeated in the second chapter of 
our Epistle.” Yet our Epistle has its independent centre of 
interest in opposing those mockers of the parousia, Since 
the delay of the parousia manifestly threw the Christians 
into confusion, and, at the same time, threatened to shake 
the whole idea of the judgment of the world, the Epistle 
reaches its climax in chap. ii, in the justification of this 
Christian view of the end of the world. And this apologetic 
and polemic together are embraced in an admonition to 
Christendom to hold fast its faith, and holiness in that faith, 
in order that it may not be given over to destruction with 
these degenerate men in the surely approaching judgment, 
but be worthy to share in the new world which will spring 
out of the destruction of the present. In pursuance of this 
practical idea, essentially the same as appears in the Epistle 
of Jude, our document shows a way of thinking which is 
quite worthy of the rest of the New Testament. 


1 The Gnostic theories couid only be alluded to by the csooQsopévoc 
wvbor, the cunningly devised fables, which the author in the name of the 
apostle rejects (i. 16); and the closing remark of the Epistle about the 
misinterpretation of Paul’s Epistles might suggest that these Gnostic 
theories had been fostered by over ambitious followers of Paul, or had 
been read into Pauline writings. 

2 That it is impossible to reverse the relation, and conceive the Epistle 
of Jude as dependent on Peter, has been decerned by almost all moderns. 
Only Spitta has made the contrary attempt; but he can convince no one, 
in spite of the acuteness he has brought to his attempt, 
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§ 4. THz FouNDATION OF SALVATION 


The detailed exposition of this fundamental thought 
divides itself into a view of the foundations of salvation which 
have been laid and their requirements on the one hand, and 
an outlook to the consummation on the other. The indica- 
tions which we get as to the first are simple, and they are 
only in part particular in their wording. God the Father 
(God matpos, i. 17) is He to whom salvation is traced back. 
“Through His glory and virtue,” it is said (i. 4), “are given to 
us exceeding great and precious promises, that by these we 
might be partakers of a divine nature, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the world through lust.” The expression 
“virtue of God” is perhaps an awkward imitation of 1 Pet. 
ii, 9; the phrase, tis év TO Koop ev erLOvpia POopas, traces 
back the corruption of sin, as is common to the New Testa- 
ment, to the licentiousness of the flesh. The designation of 
salvation as Timia Kal péeyiota émrayyédpata, marks that the 
chief interest lies in the future. To this future salvation 
God has called the readers (i. 3—without doubt by the 
gospel), as “in virtue of His righteousness He causes to be 
communicated to them a like precious faith with the apostle ” 
(i. 1). He has called and chosen them (i. 10); yet so that it 
is left to their diligence to make their calling and election 
sure, that is, so that grace and freedom are united, and what 
was secured by divine grace cannot be laid hold of finally 
without an exercise of human will. This manifestly makes 
calling and election synonymous: election is the act of grace 
which takes one man out of the mass through calling. But 
the great instrument of the saving grace of God is “our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (i. 2). His names are xvpios and catnp nuav 
—the latter, in particular, is frequently used (i, 1, 11, ii. 20, 
iii, 2,18). That He is also called God, and indeed 6 Oeés, is 
only a false inference from i. 1, Tod Geod tuav Kal cwrthpos 
‘Inood Xpiorod, in which the jue placed after Oeod indicates 
that the article is to be prefixed to owrfpos; the passage 
immediately following (ver. 2,) €v émiyyooes tod Oeod Kal 
‘Incobd Xpictod tod Kvpiov dv, and the general mode of 
thought and expression of the New Testament, leave no 
doubt about that. It cannot surprise us in respect of the 
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glory of Jesus’ exaltation which stands before us in both 
passages, that 1. 3 speaks of His Geta dvvauits, which by means 
of the knowledge of God has given us all things necessary 
mpos Sony cat evoéBecav, and that in iii, 18 a doxology is 
said of Him such as is applied to God in Jude ver. 25. The 
saving act of Jesus is thought of when He is called (ii. 1) 
the adyopacas adtods Seo7orns, the Lord who has done all He 
could to purchase even those false teachers with His blood. 
The expression is without doubt meant, in the sense of 1 Pet. 
i. 18, of the virtual redemption from the power and bondage 
of sin. On the basis, therefore, of that deed through which 
Jesus has won for Himself the name of a Master and Saviour 
(SeorroTns Kal owtHp), He could as the exalted, “in divine 
power,” bestow upon the readers the knowledge of the God 
who called them (i. 3), and the cleansing from their old sins 
G. 9); the former undoubtedly by means of the preaching of 
the gospel, the latter in baptism. Christianity thus estab- 
lished, presents itself to our author on the one hand as an 
060s adnGelas, on the other as an 0660s Sixacocdvys (ii. 2, 21), 
passages in which therefore is repeated a _post-apostolic 
designation of Christianity already noted in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Christianity is “a way,” for the question in it is 
the “entrance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ” (i. 11); but the keys of this kingdom are truth and 
righteousness, knowledge and sanctification. The idea of 
knowledge (é7riyveos, i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 20, 21), perhaps under 
the influence of an age in which Gnosis was a mighty watch- 
word, is so much a favourite of the author that it has almost 
supplanted that of faith (wiotis only i. 1, 5). But they are 
closely related to each other. Faith, in i. 1, is conceived 
‘as a summary of personal Christianity; in i. 5, as a source of 
all Christian virtues, even of knowledge. In the same way, in 
i. 3, the knowledge of God is the means of giving us all things 
that pertain to life and godliness, and in i. 1 it is the pre- 
supposition of becoming rich in grace and peace. ‘There is no 
thought therefore of a speculative knowledge reaching beyond 
motu, but of a religious knowledge of God and Christ arising 
with and in faith (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 20), a practical knowledge of the 
way of righteousness, by which one is, as it is expressly said 
(ii. 20, 21), withdrawn from the pollutions of the world. “The 
BEYSCHLAG.—II, 32 
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way of truth” is therefore “the way of righteousness ” also; the 
goal of the Christian profession is, that we “become partakers 
of a divine nature” (i. 4), that is, that we “ become holy as He 
is holy” (cf. 1 Pet. i. 15, 16). But this striving for holiness 
affects and is affected by the striving for knowledge; it pro- 
ceeds from knowledge, and again it reacts on knowledge. 
“ He that lacketh these things,” it is said (i. 9), of the Christian 
excellences enumerated before (vv. 5-7), “is blind, short- 
sighted, forgetting that he was cleansed from his past sins,” 
that is, his eye for the knowledge of higher things is put out, 
and he forgets the favour which God has bestowed on him in 
baptism (cf. the design of stirring up the readers by way of 
remembrance expressed in i.13 and ui. 1, of awakening in 
them the clear discernment and remembrance of the prophetic 
and apostolic word). Again, it is said (i. 8), “If you have 
those excellences, they make you that ye shall be neither 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”; that is, the knowledge of the Lord grows along with 
them, and so it seems to be conceived as a mystical knowledge 
concerning the whole inner life, it is a bond of communion 
with the Lord. Now, as Christianity, as an object of know- 
ledge, is the zapodca aera in which we have to stand fast 
(i. 12), so it is considered on the side of its ethical claims as 
the évtoA7, “the holy commandments delivered unto them” 
(ii. 21), the holy commandments of the Lord handed down 
through the apostles (iii. 2). This idea in its complete 
independence from the Mosaic law reminds us of a conception 
of Christianity as nova lex which was already current in the 
second century. As to its content, this commandment is the 
evoéBea (i. 3, ii, 9) and Sceavoodtvy (ii. 21), with all their 
manifestations “ dylau dvaotpopals Kat ebocBelais,” as it is 
called (iii. 11); or (ii. 14) “the diligence that one may be 
found without spot, and blameless.” The passage i. 5—7, 
describes somewhat more in detail the character of the 
Christian life: “ Besides this, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, 
temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly love; and to brotherly 
love, charity.” A chain of Christian characteristics which 
shows how faith is conceived as the root of all Christian 
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attributes, but the connection which is more rhetorical than 
psychological exhibits no special law. Here as everywhere 
the helping hand of divine grace is stretched out to aid men’s 
free activity. “Give all diligence to make your calling and 
election sure” (viz. through holiness), it is said (i. 11) ; “for so 
an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’— 
a promise which seems to speak not of an entrance only at the 
last day, or at the end of life, but of a present access “ abund- 
antly” permitted to the kingdom of grace already existing. 


§ 5, THe END oF THE WORLD 


This does not mean that Christianity, in opposition to 
the frivolous mockers who believe in the unchangeableness 
and imperishableness of the present world, does not point 
to the goal. of the world’s consummation. According to 
our Epistle, a final consummation of the world, whieh 
at the same time contains for the devout man the per- 
fection of his own life, is already guaranteed by the prophetic 
words of the Old Testament, which to the pious man, who 
gives attention to them, shine in the darkness of the world 
and time “as a light in a dark place” (i. 19). For no 
biblical prophecy is a matter of private émidvots, of private 
reading of the future, “but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost” GG. 20, 21). But the 
appearing of Jesus Christ has “made more sure,” that is, 
confirmed, these prophetic words (i. 19). For this appearing 
issued in the dvvapis and mapovoia of Christ, described in 
i. 16 as the most essential content of the apostolic communi- 
cation; it ended with His exaltation, in which all power in 
heaven and on earth was given Him, and with the hope of 
His coming again in glory. Hence the striking reference of 
our Epistle to the narrative of the Transfiguration (Mark ix. ; 
Matt. xvii.; Luke ix.); this transfiguration of Jesus during 
His earthly life is to the author the pledge of His coming 
again, the revelation in advance of the glory conferred by the 
Father in which He will appear to judge the world. Now 
this reappearing has certainly to be waited for, and so the 
mockers can speak of an imperishableness of the world (iii. 4). 
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Yet they are wrong even on cosmological grounds. LEvery- 
thing has not remained unchanged since the beginning of the 
creation; the first world formed by the word of God from 
water and by water perished in the water of the Flood (iii. 5, 6), 
so will the present world also perish (of viv odpavot Kai 1p 
yf), only in another way, viz. by the fire (iii. 7) of the world’s 
judgment. If the day of judgment seems to men to be 
delayed, they should consider that with God one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day (ili. 8); 
that He has a different reckoning of time from the children of 
men. He does not postpone the promise as some men 
suppose, but is long-suffering, not willing that anyone should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance (ili. 9, 15). 
But the day of the Lord will come; all the judgments of God 
which in former times have overtaken angels and men, and of 
which the Old Testament relates, are only preludes to it, for 
which all godless men are kept in reserve; they are sureties 
that the evil-doers of the present, who walk in the footsteps 
of their earliest predecessors, will not escape it (ii. 3, 9f.). 
Nay, the appearance of the mockers is itself a sign that the 
last time and the day of the Lord is at hand (ii. 3). But it 
will come asa thief in the night. Then the heavens will 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements will melt with 
fervent heat, and the earth, together with all that it contains, 
will perish in the fire (iii. 10), And in this conflagration 
' godless men will also be overtaken by their final judgment 
(ver. 7). Slaves of the perishable and the sensuous as they 
are (ii. 19), they naturally fall a prey to destruction (p@dpa). 
But the unspotted and blameless will stand in the general 
dissolution, those who in purity and constancy wait for the 
day of the Lord (iii, 11, 12); on them the bricht day then 
breaks, and the morning star, the feeling that the hour of 
perfection has arrived, arises in their heart (i. 19). For the 
coming of the great day of God’s judgment will be the coming 
of their Lord and Saviour in His glory (cf. iii, 12 with ver. 4), 
A new heaven and a new earth in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness (ili. 13), an eternal kingdom of Christ in which there is 
no more sin, will then embrace heaven and earth (c. i. 11), 
and only unblamable and unspotted and righteous men made 
perfect will have part in it (iii. 14). Therefore the closing 
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exhortation of the Epistle, from the standpoint of the future 
summons the present to holiness. “Ye therefore, beloved, 
seeing ye know these things, beware lest ye also, being led 
away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own stead- 
fastness: but grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, To Him be glory both now and 
for ever” (iii. 17, 18). 


? 


CHAPTER III 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 


§ 1. INTRODUCTORY 


If the Epistle of Jude is descended from Jewish Christen- 
dom, and if the Second Epistle of Peter, dependent on Jude 
and claiming the name of Peter, proceeds manifestly from 
those circles in the second century in which the authority of 
the first apostles predominated, the Pastoral Epistles, on the 
other hand, represent the Paulinism of the post-apostolic 
period,—the common Christianity as it was developed in the 
beginning of the second century in the regions dominated by 
the name of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. For that 
these Epistles to Timothy and Titus do not proceed from 
Paul himself, but can only be historically understood as 
productions of the post-apostolic period, should no longer be 
disputed. Whoever, with any appreciation for literary indi- 
viduality, comes from the undoubtedly Pauline Epistles, and 
even from the Epistle to the Ephesians, and reads attentively 
the First Epistle to Timothy, feels himself at once in another 
world, A wholly different spiritual character meets him, and 
it is surprising that Schleiermacher was the first to feel this. 
Now this First Epistle to Timothy is certainly the weakest 
and most desultory of the three, while the other two show a 
eompleter plan and an attitude more worthy of the apostle; 
but the relation in language, ideas, and aims is so great that 
the critical judgment on these Epistles must be the same. 
Only prejudice can fail to appreciate the weight of reasons 
which turn the scale in favour of a post-apostolic origin. 
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That the Epistles cannot be placed within the life of the 
apostle without the assumption of a quite improbable second 
Roman imprisonment, is the least of these reasons. The 
thoroughly non-Pauline mode of writing weighs heavier; the 
fifth part of the words do not appear in the earlier Epistles ; 
the most characteristic Pauline ideas and phrases are wanting, 
while we come upon a whole series of new peculiarities ; 
neither in the positive teaching, nor in the combating of false 
teachers, do we recognise the mighty and profound apostle. 
And just as little do we recognise in them Timothy and 
Titus, his faithful friends and fellow-labourers. It is incon- 
ceivable that Paul in his old age should have treated them in 
such a manner, aS young, inexperienced, and unsettled men, 
to whom he must write what is evident—lke a schoolmaster 
with his scholars. Still more, these Epistles do not correspond 
to any natural circumstances or motives. The apostle would 
not have left Timothy or Titus without having told them by 
word of mouth what is contained in the first and third 
Epistles, so far as it was at all necessary to tell them. One 
cannot conceive the conditions in Ephesus and Crete which 
should have demanded, immediately after the apostle’s depart- 
ure, such written commissions and exhortations ; and even the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, otherwise the most natural and 
personal of the three, contradicts itself when the apostle 
writes to his friend something like a last will, and yet leads 
him to expect from him a visit. But the Epistles betray 
themselves completely when they announce in prophetic tone 
events as future which in other passages they combat as 
already present (cf. 1 Tim. iv. 1 with i. 3; i. 19 and vi. 203 
2 Tim. iii. 1 and iv. 3 with i, 16-18, 23). Here it is mani- 
fest that offences which belonged to the lifetime of the author, 
and on account of which he writes, are represented as still 
future by an artificial reference of authorship to the days of 
the apostles. Here is unveiled the riddle of the Epistles ; 
they are the first specimens of a literature of Church 
organisation which afterwards produced the didayi) tov 
aroorddwv and the Apostolic Constitutions, In the anxieties, 
troubles, and conflicts of the post-apostolic period, the 
Churches are called, by the authority of the dead, apostles, 
to consider what the writer’s own authority did not seem 
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sufficient to secure, The writer is convinced that he speaks 
entirely their mind, and therefore he does not feel that it is 
a wrong to assume their name. A more detailed discussion 
will show that our Epistles bear throughout the traces of 
post-apostolic conditions, the traces of an age in which tradi- 
tion and Church organisation became the watchwords, where, 
as the expectations of the parousia subsided, the need of a 
treaty of peace with State and society, and, on the other hand, 
the need of a completed Church Christianity in presence of 
the germinating Gnosis, became urgent. We cannot postpone 
the Epistle to the period of the developed Gnosis in the age of 
Hadrian; the developed Gnosis is not yet perceptible in them, 
but an undeveloped Judaising preparation for it (ef. Oérovtes 
eivat vopodiodcKanrot, 1 Tim. i. 7), which seemed to the author 
more like idle dreamings than ruinous errors, although it already 
appeared in serious departures from the truth (érepodidacKanreiy, 
1 Tim. 1 3)—such as that interpretation of the resurrection 
which explained it away (2 Tim. ii. 18). The Epistles prob- 
ably originated in the age of Trajan, and by degrees; the 
earliest is the second, which may be based on a genuine letter 
of Paul to Timothy from which the many personal references 
are taken; the latest is the First Epistle to Timothy, which 
frequently suggests improved conditions, and which has the 
air of a later work, repeating and supplementing the earlier. 
A man belonging to the Pauline circle of Churches, who had 
a thorough knowledge of the life of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, undertook to combat the growing Gnosticism in this 
Epistle, in the spirit of the apostle, by urging a simple, 
practical, and apostolic Christianity, and a moral and vigorous 
Church organisation. Here, therefore, we have a memorable 
picture of the average form of Church doctrine and Church 
life, as both were developed on the basis of the Pauline 
activity, perhaps about fifty years after his death,—a picture, 
that is, of the transition of the Pauline Christianity into the 
old Catholic. We shall best consider what is peculiar in our 
Epistles if we fix attention, first on their utterances about 
the ground and the procuring of salvation, then their concep- 
tion of subjective Christianity, and finally their ecclesiastical 
views. 
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§ 2. Tae Basis OF SALVATION 


The first thing that surprises us in the Pastoral Epistles 
is the exaltation of God as the final cause of salvation; in 
contrast to the genuine Pauline Epistles, God is more extolled 
in this matter than Jesus, the Mediator of salvation. That 
is not due to any disregard of Christ, but from the need, 
probably already expressed in forms of public worship, of 
emphatically confessing amid the surrounding heathendom 
the one true revealed God. We have here a great abundance 
of solemn utterances about God’s being and attributes. Above 
all, He is the one God (1 Tim. ii. 5); an idea which (accord- 
ing to the connecting yap in ver. 4) stands in reciprocal 
relation with the idea of the one humanity, and therefore it 
is not opposed to Gnosis, but rather to heathenism and its 
distribution of the many gods to the diverse nations. The 
exaltation of the one God is further insisted on; He is 
“ King of kings and Lord of lords, who only hath (in Him- 
self) immortality”; He “dwells in a light unapproachable,” 
“whom no man hath seen or can see,’—that is, no human 
spiritual eye can penetrate into the brightness of His glory 
(1 Tim. vi. 15; efi.17). But this living God (1 Tim. iii. 15, 
iv. 10) communicates His life (fwoyoveav ta wavta, 1 Tim. vi. 
13); although fully satisfied, “ blessed” in Himself (1 Tim. i. 
11, vi. 15), yet He desires to make His glory appear, and 
gives us a blessed hope of sharing in it (Tit. ii. 13). This 
lies in His nature as love, which the name Father, repeatedly 
applied to Him, expresses (1 Tim.i. 2; 2 Tim.i. 2; Tit. i. 4). 
Love is self-imparting, and so God has destined for humanity 
the “true,” that is, “eternal life,’ the immortality which He 
Himself has (1-Tim.i.1 6, viel 2,19 * 2)Tim.a 1 SL 0e erie 
i. 2, iii, 7). Not as though men had in anyway deserved it 
of Him; on the contrary, they are sinners (Tit. iii. 3), and as 
such incur “destruction and perdition” (1 Tim. vi. 9); it is 
God's “ kindness and love” (Tit. iii. 4), His grace and mercy 
(1 Tim. i, 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. iii. 5, etc., for which the com- 
prehensive Pauline concept, dydan Geod, does not appear). 
Therefore the salvation of God is essentially cwrnpia, deliver- 
ance of those who would otherwise be lost; it is a mark of 
our Epistle, as distinguished from the genuinely Pauline, to 
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designate God Himself as cwryp (1 Tim. i. 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; 
2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. i. 3, ii. 10, iii. 4). Two things are insisted 
on in this salvation,—quite in the sense of Paul,—that it 
rests on an eternal purpose, and that it is meant for all men. 
“God has called us,” it is said (2 Tim. i. 9), “not according 
to our works, but according to His own purpose (mpdGects) 
and grace, which was given us in Christ before the world 
began.” That this cannot mean a predestination of some to 
the exclusion of others, but a genuine Pauline purpose of 
salvation from eternity, which has found a partial realisation 
through the call of some, and will find a fuller realisation in 
those not yet called, is attested by the emphatic universalistic 
passage (1 Tim. ii. 4): Os rdvtas dvOpHtrovs Oédet cwO Avast Kal 
eis eri yvwow arnbetas €XGeiv, This will of God cannot possibly 
contain anything different from His eternal mpo@ecus.1 The 
designation of believers as éxAexroé (2 Tim. ii. 10; Tit. i. 1) 
cannot contradict the universality of the purpose of grace; 
for just as the expression “ elect angels” (1 Tim. v. 21), means 
not a choice of some angels to the rejection of others, so the 
like designation of believers means simply that they are xara 
tiotw (Tit. i. 1), as believers, God’s chosen favourites, though 
all other men may and shall become the same. God (1 Tim. 
iv. 10) is “the Saviour of all men,” but especially (wadicta) 
of “those who believe,” which can only be understood as 
meaning that He is Saviour virtually of all men, but actually 
of believers; for, according to 1 Tim. iv. 8 (érayyeria fwijs 
Tis vov Kal THs weAXOVONS), the true life is not a promise only 
of the future, but of the present. 


§ 3. THE Procurinc OF SALVATION 


God, who cannot lie (6 dyevdis Geos), promised this salva- 
tion before the world began (Tit. i. 2); but He revealed it only 
at His own time, that is, the time agreeable to Him, in Christ 
Jesus. In Him the “kindness and love of God towards 
man” has appeared as “ delivering grace’ (Tit. ii. 11, i. 4 f.); 
He is our historical Saviour (cwT7p) as God is our eternal 
Saviour (2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. i. 4, ii. 13, i. 6), and He came 
into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. i. 15); next to God the 

1 Against Weiss, N. T. Theol. ii. 131. 
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Father He is our “Lord” (1 Tim. i. 2, 12, vi. 3,14; 2 Tim. 
ii. 22, etc.). In other points the Christology of our Epistle is 
distinguished from the Pauline by its simplicity. Foremost 
stands the one instructive passage, 1 Tim. ii. 5: els yap Ge0s, 
els cal pecltns Oc0d Kat avOpdirav, dvOpwiros Xpioros ’Incods, 
6 S0ds éavtovy avtidvtpov timép mavtov, That Christ is 
placed here most definitely beside “the one God,” and there- 
fore cannot possibly be conceived as in origin a divine being, 
cannot be denied. The designation efs dvOpw7os, which con- 
firms this, is manifestly related to the wavtes dv@pwrror (ver. 4), 
for whom He gave Himself, and is therefore conceived in the 
sense of Rom. v. 12-19; He is the one Man who embraced 
all in their lost condition, took all to His soul, which He gave 
for them, and thus founded a new humanity in union with 
God. By doing this He became the Mediator between God 
and man, the Man in whom God has come to meet men, and 
through whom men can return to God. Some have sought to 
find, besides, in our Epistles indications of pre-existence, and 
even utterances about the divinity of Christ. From the 
expression, “He came into the world,” or “He appeared” 
(1 Tim. 1.15; 2 Tim. i. 10), pre-existence cannot be inferred 
(cf. John i. 6, 7, xvi. 21); there is more support for the idea 
in éfavepoOn év capxi (1 Tim. iii. 16), if from this vague 
expression, originating perhaps in a Church hymn, any 
dogmatic idea can be derived. The wvedua Xpiotod is 
supposed to be pre-existent in the same way as the rveduara of 
all men can be thought as pre-existent in God. That Christ 
in our Epistle is designated @eds is more than doubtful in view 
of 1 Tim. ii, 5; 1 Tim. iii 16 is confessedly to be read, 
ds épavepdOn év capxt, and not beds épavepdOn ev capxi; and 
in the passage Tit. ii, 13, éwupdvevav ths S0Ens tod peyddov 
Geod Kat corfpos iuadv "Inood Xpictod, we must without 
doubt, in spite of the want of tod before cwripos, think of 
two persons, the “great God,” and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
That, of course, does not prevent our recognising that Jesus 
Christ, who returns in the glory of the great God, has certainly 


1 The article before ’Iycod Xpsorod is wanting in the same way in the 
greetings: dae bsod rarpds xoel Xpsorod "Insod (1 Tim. i, 2;2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. 
i, 4). But that the reappearing of Christ is at the same time described as 
the “appearing of. the glory of the great God,” that is, of the Father, 
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become a partaker of divine glory, as to Him also (2 Tim. 
iv. 18) a formal doxology is devoted. But the Epistles 
conceive Him as originally and essentially a man, as the man 
of the seed of David (2 Tim. ii. 8) who “ witnessed the good 
confession under Pontius Pilate,” that is, who became the 
most glorious of all God’s martyrs (1 Tim. vi.13). No doubt 
His death had another and a higher meaning than a mere 
paptupia; He has given Himself for us an dvtidvtpov trrép 
mavrov (1 Tim. ii. 6), or as paraphrased in Tit. ii. 14: ta 
AuTpOoHTaL Huds ard wdons dvowlas Kab KaOaplon éavTd 
Aaov epiovo.ov, MroTHv Kartdv e~pyov. The dytldrvtpov 
(=Avtpov ayti wod\dOv, Matt. xx. 28) is His sacrifice of 
Himself in which lies the power of freeing all men from the 
bonds of sin, and thus setting up a holy people of God, 
“zealous in good works.” The idea of the “people of 
possession” gives perhaps a closer indication of how this 
power works; the power of His death to deliver lies in this, 
that Christ’s sacrifice makes men His own and wins their 
hearts. Of any payment of our debt by a vicarious expiation 
there is no mention here any more than in 1 Pet. ii. 18, 
though there is no doubt that the author conceived the moral 
delivering power of Christ’s self-sacrifice as at the same time 
the pledge of the divine will to forgive. The resurrection of 
Jesus is expressly mentioned only in 2 Tim. ii. 8, which 
seems to embody a definitely formulated confession; but the 
passage (2 Tim. i. 10) undoubtedly refers to the significance of 
the resurrection, “ who hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel.” The trans- 
figuration and glorification of Christ are extolled, though in 
obscure phrases, in that saying (1 Tim. iii. 16) which is 
introduced as a “confessedly great mystery of godliness.” 
“Who was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
appeared to angels, was preached among the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received into glory.” The arrangement of 
the clauses in this, which is probably a fragment of a hymn, 
does not seem strict, at least not in its closing part, where the 


cannot cause the least difficulty, as Christ, according to His own declara- 
tion, will come again “in the glory of His Father,” and His kingdom 
then appearing is also the appearance of His glory. Cf. Huther on the 
passage, 
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ascension already indicated as it seems in @f0y dyyédors is 
once more insisted on as a reception into an abiding condition 
of glory. “Justified in the Spirit” seems to refer to the 
transfiguration based on the resurrection ; Christ the crucified 
is brought to honour by the resurrection, and as Paul expresses 
it (1 Cor. xv. 45), He becomes a mvetua Cworoodv. That 
leads over to the mission of the Spirit which Tit. iil. 5, 6 
conceives as an act of God through Christ, 2 Tim. i. 14 as a 
gift which leads to abiding possession; in both passages the 
Holy Spirit is the principle of the inner life, God’s power of 
“regeneration and renewal,” as well as the power by which 
the grace received is kept. The sensible means by which the 
glorified Christ works on earth are the gospel and baptism. 
The «Ajo, which as in Paul is ascribed to God Himself 
(2 Tim. i. 9), is without doubt to be traced back to the gospel 
(1 Tim. i. 11; 2 Tim. i. 10), for which also 0 Xoyos Tod Geod, 
6 AOyos THs AAnOelas, OF 6 TLATOS AOyos, and even of DytaivoyTeEs 
Aoyor ’Inood Xpiorod, are substituted (2 Tim. ii. 9,15; Tit. i 
3, 9; 1 Tim. vi. 3). Baptism is designated (Tit. ii. 5) “ the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit,” 
that is, the washing which represents and mediates the 
regeneration and renewal proceeding from the Holy Spirit; a 
definite notion of this mediation cannot be gathered from the 
passage. This ruling of Christ in the Spirit, word, and 
sacrament is not, however, the last element in His saving 
activity. He also leads the salvation inwardly established 
towards an appearing in glory, and He is called accordingly in 
a special sense “our hope” (1 Tim.i. 1). His reappearing 
(érupdvea) is no longer indeed, as in Paul, conceived as ata 
definite time and near at hand, it is the close of the work of 
salvation, now as ever expected with certainty (1 Tim. vi. 14; 
2 Tim. iv. 1, 8; Tit. ii, 13). Then will He appear “in the 
glory of the great God” as the righteous Judge of the living 
and the dead (2 Tim. iv. 1, 8), and will fulfil (1 Tim. iv. 8), to 
those who love His appearing, the “ promise of life in Him” 
(2 Tim. i. 1), which He has already inwardly fulfilled on 
earth. He will give them “the crown of righteousness” 
(2 Tim. iv. 8), that is, He will recognise them as perfected in 
righteousness; He will preserve them unto His heavenly 
kingdom as men free from all evil, they shall even reign with 
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Him (2 Tim. iv. 18, ii, 12). Thus we have throughout an 
echo of the Pauline gospel, but the form is simple and popular, 
and there are none of the apostle’s high flights of thought. 


§ 4. SUBJECTIVE CHRISTIANITY 


More differences from the Pauline mode of teaching appear 
in the subjective side of Christianity, in which Paul’s most 
distinct peculiarities are noticeable. In significant distinction 
from Paul, Christianity is not conceived as faith (Gal. iii. 23), 
but as “ doctrine,”—a thought which is not altogether foreign 
to the apostle (cf. Rom. vi. 17), but does not take the place of 
prominence in him which it has here. For example, in 
1 Tim. vi. 1, “the doctrine” is simply Christianity ; cf. also 
Tit. 1. 9, 11.10. We feel that we are’in a period in which 
already the contrasts of true and false doctrines, of iysa/vouaa, 
diudacKania, and éTrepodidacKareiv rule the Church (the first a 
favourite expression of our Epistle, 1 Tim.i. 10, vi. 3; 2 Tim. 
TA oni Lit, 2795195 11.91,52, 92 the latter 1.1im:1. 3; 
vi. 5). This does not, however, imply that the prevailing 
tendency is theoretical and theological. In presence of the 
“profane” idle dreamings and fabulous speculations of the 
so-called Gnosis (1 Tim..1. 6, vi.. 20; 2 Tim. it. 16), our 
Epistles represent in principle a simple practical Christianity 
which keeps to the sphere of religion and conduct. Its chief 
watchword is, a word foreign to the Apostle Paul, but 
descriptive of that practical religious tendency, godliness 
(evaéBera, 1 Tim. ii. 2, iii, 16, iv. 7, 8, vi 3, 5, 6,115 
2 Tim. iii. 5; Tit. i 1); we meet with the idea also in the 
Second Epistle of Peter, but its wholly practical nature 
specially appears here in the repeated evoeBas Syv (2 Tim. 
iii. 12; Tit. ii, 12). This edoé@era, for which is also sub- 
stituted (1 Tim. ii. 10) OcocéBeva, fear of God, has, in 
harmony with the prominence given to God above Christ, 
the same position in our Epistle as the riotis eis Xpuotov 
in the Pauline system of doctrine ; the whole of Christianity 
is the cat evoéBevav Sudacxadia. The facts of the Saviour’s 
life are To Tis evoeBeias pvatnpctov (1 Tim. iii. 16); it is the 
true and sincere relation of surrender to “ God our Saviour.” 
Inseparable from it is “the pure heart or pure (good) 
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conscience” (1 Tim. i.5, iii, 9; 2 Tim, i 3, iL 22), the 
purity before God (ceuvorns, 1 Tim. iii, 4; Tit. ii, 7) which 
gives to all other expressions of spiritual life, even to faith 
and love, their truth and value (1 Tim. i. 5, iii. 9; 2 Tim. i 
3, ii, 22), Alongside of this we frequently find also wiotus 
as a designation of the fundamental Christian attitude, It is 
said of the fables of the false teachers in 1 Tim. i. 4, that 
they minister questions rather than godly edifying which is 
in faith, that is, they lead to disputes rather than to the way 
of salvation in faith; here, therefore, faith is conceived as the 
subjective way of salvation. In the course of the Epistle it 
is sometimes grouped with love, as in 1 Tim. i. 14, vi. 11; 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 23; sometimes it is conceived as its basis 
(dyarn éx wioteos, 1 Tim. i. 5), sometimes it is paired with 
ayvela or evoéBeca (1 Tim. iv. 12, vi. 11), sometimes it is 
defined by 7 év Xpsor@ “Incod (1 Tim. iii, 13; 2 Tim, ii. 15 ; 
also 1 Tim. i. 16, weotevew ér’ adted eis fanv aidvov); but 
the word for the most part stands alone, manifestly as faith 
in the gospel, as the convinced and trustful appropriation of 
the truth of salvation (Adyor ths wictews), or “sound 
doctrine,” as the phrases, falling from faith, keeping the faith, 
being sound in faith, etc., prove (cf. 1 Tim. i. 19, iv. 1, vi. 
10, 21; 2:Tim. iv. 7; Tit. i. 13, ii, 2). One feels how the 
mysticism of the Pauline idea of faith as the personal bond of 
communion with the Saviour, has fallen back into the more 
general idea of a right disposition towards God awakened by 
Jesus Christ, which trusts His grace and His word. With 
this agrees the fact that the doctrine of justification by faith 
is wanting, not indeed in substance, but in its peculiarly 
Pauline form. That we are saved, not by works of righteous- 
~ ness which we have done, but according to the divine mercy ; 
that we are “justified,” that is, pronounced free from guilt, by 
God’s grace which has appeared in Christ,—is emphatically 
declared in the Epistles, especially in Tit. iii. 5-7 (cf. ii. 11; 
1 Tim. i. 15, 16). But this justification is nowhere traced 
back to faith, and is made little of in comparison with the 
moral inferences from faith. On the other hand, there is 
found, as in John and the Second Epistle of Peter, a stronger 
insistence on knowledge, whilst its relation with faith is 
emphasised. The miotoi and the éreyvwxdtes thy ddnOclav 
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are in 1 Tim. iv. 3 grouped as related, so are wlotis éxNexTOv 
Geod and ériyvwcis tis adnOelas (Tit. i. 1), and so also are 
cwOjvat (1 Tim. ii. 4) and els érriyvwow adnOelas AXdOeiv. 
By this, of course, is only meant the practical religious know- 
ledge which arises in faith, the knowledge dAnQetas tis Kar’ 
evoéBevay (Tit. i. 1), which the corrupt minded disciples of 
the so-called Gnosis rather lose than have increased in them 
(1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i.14). But the essential 
proof of the true faith is found throughout our Epistles on the 
side of practice. The end of the preaching, says 1 Tim. i. 5, 
is love out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned. There is no contradiction of Paul, but 
prominence is given to a thought which is inseparably bound 
up with other thoughts on which he insists when the saving 
grace of God in Christ is unhesitatingly related to the moral 
transformation and sanctification of the man. “The saving 
grace of God has appeared to all men, teaching us to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and live soberly (cwdpovds), 
righteously, and godly in this present world (Tit. ii, 11 f.). 
It corresponds to the ethical character of evo¢Beia, to the 
kabapa Kxapdia and cvveidnots, as the fundamental charac- 
teristic of sound faith, that in morals the Christian is 
characterised above all by Svcacocvvn (1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. 
22) UnteLG) ive 8; ‘ch ke Tims 9 sits a8), “Or. rather, 
he is characterised by Sidxew Scxasoctyny, masdela év SuKato- 
ovvn, since the crown of righteousness is the goal he seeks to 
reach (1 Tim. vi, 11; 2 Tim. ii, 22, ii. 16, iv. 8), That this 
means, not an imputed but a moral righteousness to. be 
realised, that is, sanctification (1 Tim. ii, 15), lies in the 
phrase itself. Only different sides of this Scxcavootvyn as an 
' undivided Christian virtue are: dydmn (1 Tim. i. 5, 14, 
Lplhive dh? a 2h ree Tim, 4.07 ,°13 iio 22; ti’ 10; 
Tit. ii. 2), edejvy with all believers (2 Tim. ii. 22), drouovy 
(1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. ii, 2), finally coppocdvn, 
the reasonable self-discipline and self-mastery (1 Tim. ii. 9, 
15; Tit. ii, 12). This genuine Christian ethic obtains a 
further significant exposition in presence of the false doctrines 
to be combated. If purity as well as soundness in faith is 
denied to these false teachers, and all sorts of evil is said of 
their doings and impulses, and any sanctifying power is 
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denied to their religion (2 Tim. iii. 5), that is not because 
they are not occupied with questions of the law besides their 
fables and dreams (cf. 1 Tim. i. 7). They also have an ethic 
of their own, though it be unreasonable, dualistic, and ascetic, 
forbidding things which are lawful. “They forbid to marry, 
and (command) to abstain from meats which God hath 
created to be received with thanksgiving of them which 
believe and know the truth (1 Tim. iv. 3). These dualistic 
and ascetic commandments were no doubt deduced from the 
Mosaic law, its distinctions of clean and unclean, and thus 
they gave the first Epistle occasion to touch on the question 
of the law, which half a century after Paul, in a Christendom 
essentially Greek, had lost its interest. The law, says 1 Tim. 
i. 8 f, in contrast with those unreasonable expounders of 
it, “is good if a man use it vouiuws, lawfully,” by remem- 
bering that there is no law for a righteous man but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, ete. The 
idea is not anti-Pauline, but in this form it is not Pauline; 
it is that the true Christian is no longer under the law, 
because he has made the will of God his own, and the law 
exists for punishing those who are living in sin. But as to 
the use of natural things, our Epistle teaches, like Paul 
himself, that everything created by God is good, and nothing 
is to be rejected if it be received with thanksgiving (towards 
God), for it is sanctified (viz. in the domestic use) by the 
word of God and prayer (1 Tim. iv. 4, 5). The exhortation 
to Timothy to drink no longer water, but a little wine for the 
strengthening of his infirmities, has also an anti-ascetic 
meaning (1 Tim. v. 23). The same sound sense which 
recognises God’s natural ordinances, and on the basis of these, 
and not in contradiction with them, calls for Christian con- 
stancy, appears elsewhere also in the Epistles. The blessing 
of the State organisation for whose heads one is to pray, is 
recognised. They enable us to lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty (1 Tim. ii. 2). Even the 
relation between master and slave is not to be confused by 
Christianity. “Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honour, that the name 
of God and His doctrine be not blasphemed, And they that 
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have believing masters, let them not despise them, because 
they are brethren; but rather the more do them service” 
(1 Tim. vi. 1f.). Most noteworthy are the remarks on the 
question of women. The author, indeed, pays his tribute to 
the spirit of the second century in, unlike Paul (1 Cor. vii. 
39), forbidding second marriages (1 Tim. iii, 2, 12);* in 
other respects his doctrines, even when they go beyond Paul, 
are free and sound. The young women, says 1 Tim. v. 14, 
are to marry, bear children, guide the house, give no occasion 
to the enemies of the gospel to speak reproachfully, which, 
according to ver. 13, happens so easily with the idle young 
widows. And again (ii. 9 f.), “The women are to adorn them- 
selves with shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with broidered 
hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array” ; they are to announce 
their fear of God through good works, but not to (publicly) 
teach, nor raise themselves above the man, “The woman, 
although,” according to Gen. iii., “ the originator of sin, will be 
saved in child-bearing,” that is, become blessed in fulfilling 
her natural destiny, if she continue in faith, love, and holiness, 
with sobriety. 


§ 5. EccLEsIAsTICAL VIEWS 


The most decided peculiarity of our Epistles lies in that 
province which has given them the name “ Pastoral Epistles,” 
the ecclesiastical Here everywhere appear traces of a 
development beyond the limits of the Pauline and apostolic 
period. Christian public worship appears more developed. 
A general prayer of intercession for all men, especially for 
_ kings (emperors) and magistrates, is commended (1 Tim. ii. 1f.); 
it was probably in use here and there, and is to become 
universal. In the “give attendance to reading” (1 Tim, iv. 
13), we have the first trace of liturgical reading of the Serip- 
tures ; in the case of Christians, without doubt the reading of 
the Old Testament. That the “confessedly great mystery ” 
(1 Tim. iii. 16) might be a fragment of an old Church hymn, 
has already been remarked. It is hardly accidental that we 
are repeatedly, in a solemn way, reminded of the apostle’s 

1 For that second marriages and not polygamy is meant here, is clear 
from 1 Tim. v. 9. 
BEYSCHLAG.—II. 33 
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creed: “Remember Jesus Christ risen from the dead, of the 
seed of David according to my gospel.” “Jesus Christ, who 
witnessed a good confession under Pontius Pilate—who will 
come again to judge the living and the dead” (1 Tim. vi. 15; 
2 Tim. ii. 8, iv. 1); these are, without doubt, elements of the 
regula jfidei in course of development. More developed, in 
comparison with the apostolic age, at anyrate, is the Church 
organisation. We not only hear of episcopi and deacons (as 
in Phil. i. 1), but also of a special order of widows in the 
Church, which are by election brought under the special 
fostering care of the Church (1 Tim. v. 9f.). As to the 
bishops, there can be no doubt as to their identity with the 
“elders,” according to Tit. i. 6, 7; the name ézicxoror, 
“ overseer,’ is the official name of the presbyter, proceeding 
from the natural respect given to the older men in the Church; 
if this were not the case, a special discussion should lie in 
1 Tim. iii. 1-13 about the presbyter, between that about the 
bishops and the deacons. But that the office is no longer 
new, is attested by the counsel (impossible in the time of the 
founding of the Church) to intrust no new convert with it 
(1 Tim. iii. 6); and the same is shown by the moderate 
requirements imposed, which are rather moral than spiritual 
(1 Tim. i.; Tit. 1). Still more in favour of the post-apostolic 
period is the wish that the elders should undertake the 
teaching in the church (1 Tim. iii. 2, dudaxtixov; Tit. i. 9). 
It is not properly their office; it is only exceptionally and 
incidentally that many elders “labour in the word and 
doctrine” (1 Tim. v. 17). For teaching in the Church was 
in apostolic times a matter of free gift, specially the gift of 
mpopnteta, of which there is still a trace in 1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14. 
But whether it is that this gift of teaching is less common, or 
whether it has in part proved serviceable to the false teachers, 
it is thought good that the elders should labour in the word 
and doctrine. The free gift would thus generally seem to 
have been subordinated to the regular office. The only men- 
tion of “ prophets,” is to the effect that they have designated 
“Timothy” as qualified for the office of an “evangelist” 
(2 Tim. iv. 5): Still more notable is the phrase (1 Tim. iv. 14, 
2 Tim. i. 6), according to which a gift is found in Timothy by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery or of Paul. 
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Paul would never have written anything like that; to him 
the charism was an effect of the free Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 11), 
not of the laying on of human hands; the latter conception 
suggests already an official grace, and marks the transition 
from the apostolic to the Catholic conception of office. The 
position of “Timothy” or “Titus,” with reference to the 
episcopate and to the Church, remains enigmatic. Who are 
meant by these apostolic legates, who in reality no longer 
exist, who are to induct elders, and, in necessary cases 
(1 Tim. v. 19), pass judgment on them, that is, to hold a rank 
above them, and who are yet themselves admonished? They 
cannot yet be the monarchical bishops of the later second 
century, for the name ézicxo7os still belongs impartially to 
the elders, while to Timothy is simply given the title of 
evangelist (2 Tim. iv. 5). Probably we must think of fore- 
runners of the later monarchical bishops, of some prominent 
successors of the apostles, who, as yet without definite official 
character, here and there enjoyed supreme authority, and who, 
in the great anxiety awakened by the rampant Gnosticism, are 
exhorted in our Epistles to watchfulness, to necessary inter- 
ference, but at the same time to a blameless and exemplary 
walk. In such forerunners of the episcopate, which shortly 
arose from the felt need of the times, the author sees the 
peculiar champions of sound doctrine in contrast with the false 
doctrines “eating as a canker” (2 Tim. ii. 17). Christians 
have indeed a writing inspired by God, which is profitable to 
them for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and instruction 
in righteousness, and which can thus instruct them in the 
salvation which is attained through faith in Christ, viz. the 
Old Testament (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16). But this Old Testament 
does not contain the gospel, the sound doctrine of Christ, in 
such a way that one could dispense with another more direct 
source. This more direct source is the apostolic tradition : 
“ But continue thou in the things which thou hast learnt and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them” (2 Tim. iii. 14); Paul, who sought to ground the faith 
of the Corinthians, not on the words of man’s wisdom, but on 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5), 
would not have written thus. It is the remembrance of 
apostolic authority which sounds in the phrase mapa rivev 
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Zuabes, that must guarantee the truth and purity of the 
doctrine against false doctrines. And we have elsewhere in 
our Epistles the same buttressing of “sound doctrines” by 
tradition. “This charge I commit unto thee” (wapartiOeuai 
oot), it is said 1 Tim. i. 18, and again: “The things thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also” 
(2 Tim. ii. 2). The favourite idea of srapa@jxn, derived from 
mapatidec Oat, that is, of the “trust,” although applied in 
2 Tim. i. 12 to Paul himself, appears to describe the pure 
doctrine almost as a heritage (1 Tim. vi 20; 2 Tim. i, 14). 
Prominent individuals were not alone to be the champions of 
sound doctrine; the whole ékxAnola, the Church, was to be 
such, and this leads us, finally, to the advanced idea of the 
Church which we have in our Epistles. The idea éxx«dnola 
appears as in Paul, both in the sense of the individual com- 
munity (1 Tim. iii. 5) and of the whole Church (ili. 15), but 
the special interest of the author is connected with the latter. 
It is “the house of God,” the “ pillar and stay of the truth” 
(éSpaiwpa), that is, on it depends the continuance of divine 
truth, of the pure gospel in the world. That is the more 
noteworthy, as Paul’s assumption, that the éxxkrAycia Geod 
consists of genuine dysou (1 Cor. i. 2), is given up in 2 Tim. 
ii. 19. It is said there: “The foundation (@ewédrcos) of 
God standeth (&o7nxev) sure, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are His. And, Let everyone that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from unrighteousness. But in a 
great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, 
but also of wood and of iron; and some to honour, and some 
to dishonour. If a man therefore purge himself from these, 
he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for 
the Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work.” That 
means that in God’s house, the Church, there are worthy and 
unworthy members ; and he only who keeps himself unspotted 
from the latter, and has, on becoming a Christian (naming the 
name of Christ), broken with sin, is a genuine child of God. 
Now, how can a society so mixed be the pillar and ground of 
the truth? Two possibilities present themselves; we must 
either distinguish an invisible Church of true Christians from 
the visible by falling back on the saying, “The Lord knoweth 
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them that are His,” or we can trust that in spite of the 
untrustworthiness of the visible Church, the officials, in 
virtue of a charism conveyed to them in the laying on 
of hands, will at all times preserve the sound doctrine, and 
hand it down pure. The former is the Protestant, the 
latter is the Catholic conception of the Church. And the 
Pastoral Epistles stand at the parting of the ways; and 
the New Testament, in presence of this parting, stops 
short, and leaves the rest to the history of the Church and 
of dogma. 
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destruction of, 11. 278. 
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works of, 11. 38. 
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One Volume, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘We are impressed with profound respect for the learning and ingenuity displayed in 
this work. The book deserves perusal by all students of ecclesiastical history. It 
clears up many points hitherto obscure, and reveals features in the Roman Church at 
the beginning of the third century which are highly instructive.’—Athenwwm., 


Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By G. 
Untnorn, D.D. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘ A very excellent translation of a very valuable book.’—Guardian. 

‘The facts are surprising, many of them fresh, and the truths to be deduced are far 
more powerful as weapons for warring against infidelity than scores of lectures or 
bushels of tracts.’—Zeclesiastical Gazette. 


Handbook of Church History: From the Reformation. By 
Professor J. H. Kurrz, D.D. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


$ k executed with great diligence and care, exhibiting an accurate collection of 
noe ae a Bo cinist cach full account of the history and progress of the Church, both 
external and internal... . The work is distinguished for the moderation and charity of 
its expressions, and for a spirit which is truly Christian.’—Znglish Churchman, 


T.-& “I. s;CUARK’S PUBLICATIONS, 


PROFESSOR SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


History of the Christian Church. By the late Purp 
Scouarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


Six ‘Divisions’ (in Two Volumes each, 21s.) of this great work are now ready. 
Each Division covers a separate and distinct epoch, and is complete in itself. 


1, APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 
2, ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 100-325. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 


3. NICENE AND POST-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D, 325-600. Two Vols. Ex. demy 
8vo, price 21s. 


4, MEDIZVAL CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 590-1073. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 
5, THE GERMAN REFORMATION. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 
6. THE SWISS REFORMATION. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 


‘Dr. Schaff's ‘History of the Christian Church” is the most valuable contribution to Ecclesias- 
tical History that has ever been published in this country. When completed it will have no rival 
in point of comprehensiveness, and in presenting the results of the most advanced scholarship 
and the latest discoveries. Each Division covers a separate and distinct epoch, and is complete in 
itself.’ 

‘No student, and indeed no critic, can with fairness overlook a work like the present, 
written with such evident candour, and, at the same time, with so thorough a knowledge 
of the sources of early Christian history.’—Scotsman. 

‘No feature of the book has struck us more than the way in which it combines learned 
accuracy with popular writing. Students can rely on the volume, and will find what 
they want init... . The reader is all along in contact with a lively, various, progress- 
ive story, full of interest and of movement.’—Principal Roperr Rainy, D.D. 


The Life of Philip Schaff. In Part Biographical, By Pro- 
fessor D. S. Scuarr, D.D. With Portraits, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘One of the breeziest, most delightful, and most profitable books we have read for a 
long time.’—British Weekly. 


SCHURER’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


History of the Jewish People in the Time of our 
Lord. By Emi Scutrer, D.D., M.A., Professor of Theology at 
the University of Gottingen. Now complete in Five Volumes, 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. each. InpEx Volume, price 2s. 6d. net. 


1st Division, in Two Vols., Political History of Palestine, from B.C. 175 to A.D. 135. 
2nd Division, in Three Vols., Internal Condition of Palestine in the Time of Christ. 


*,* Professor Schiirer has prepared an exhaustive INDEX to this work, to which he attaches 
great value. The Translation is issued in a separate volume (100 pp. 8vo0). Price 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Recognised as the standard authority on the subject.’—Critical Review. 

‘Every English commentary has for some years contained references to ‘‘ Schiirer ” 
as the great authority upon such matters... . There is no guide to these intricate 
and difficult times which even approaches him. We can assure our readers that 


nowhere will they find such accurate and minute, and so conveniently arranged 
information on this period as in Schtirer’s volumes.’— Record. 


‘ Under Professor Schiirer’s guidance, we are enabled to a large extent to construct a 
social and political framework for the Gospel History, and to set it in such a light as to 


see new evidences of the truthfulness of that history and of its contemporaneousness,’ 
—English Churchman. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment. By Professor E. Reuss, D.D. Translated from the Fifth 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 8vo, 640 pp., price 15s. 


‘ One of the most valuable volumes of Messrs. Clark’s valuable publications, . . . Its 
usefulness is attested by undiminished vitality. .. . His method is admirable, and he 
unites German exhaustiveness with French lucidity and brilliancy of expression... . 
The sketch of the great exegetic epochs, their chief characteristics, and the critica] 
estimates of the most eminent writers, is given by the author with a compression and a 
mastery that have never been surpassed.’— Archdeacon FARRAR. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. By the late Professor W. 
Mituiean, D.D. Second Edition. In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


‘In the treatment of such passages as these, Dr. Milligan’s thoughtfulness, judgment, 
and scholarship reach their highest expression. We can but lament that this is the last 
volume for which we shall be indebted to him.’—Record. 

‘There is the touch of the exact scholar on every page, and it brings out beauty 
that is truth, and truth that is beauty to our continual enjoyment.’—Zxpository Times. 


‘This book is a most valuable one, and enables us to realise how much the Christian 
Church lost by the death of such a scholar and thinker. —Glasgow Herald. 


The Times of Christ. By Rev. L. A. Murrueap, B.D. With 
Map. (Bible-Class Handbook.) Crown 8vo, 2s. 


‘One of the very best of the handbooks for Bible classes—and that is saying a great 
deal. There is evidence on almost every page of exact and ample scholarship. Yet 
Mr. Muirhead is never dry; his chapters are always luminous and readable, This is 
certain to prove a most useful text-book.’--Sunday School Chronicle. 

‘In this Bible-class handbook Mr. Muirhead does for the ordinary reader of the New 
Testament what is done for professional students by the great work of Schiirer. His 
work shows on every page the marks of real investigation and of original reflection.’— 
Professor J, Denney, D.D. 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture: A Critical, Historical, 
and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and 
New Testaments. By G. T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Yale College. Two Vols. 8vo (1600 pp.), price 24s, 


‘It is not very easy to give an account of this very considerable and important work 
within the compass of one short notice. . . . It is one which will certainly be studied 
by all scientific theologians, and the general reader will probably find here a better 
summary of the whole subject than in any other work or series of works,’—Church Bells. 


‘The First Epistle of Peter: With Introduction and Commen- 
tary. By Prof. R. Jounsronz, D.D., Edinburgh. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Johnstone has done excellent service in publishing this work.’—Record. 
‘Full of thoughtfulness and spiritual power and suggestiveness, and likely to be a 
valuable book to all Christian teachers.’—Literary World. 


The Brotherhood of Mankind: A Study towards a Christian 
Philosophy of History. By Rev. J. Howarp Crawrorp, M.A., 


Abercorn. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


*,* The object of this book is to show that the end towards which mankind are progressing 
is a united brotherhood, This goal of mankind is the key to human history, which unfolds 
a steady progress towards its realisation, 

‘Mr, Crawford has done his work with highly commendable pains and skill; and he 
has succeeded in giving to it a charm which often amounts to a fascination... . The 
book is helpful and inspiring to an uncommon degree.’—Literary World. 

* 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


at 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTIGE ON COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


ESSRS. CLARK beg to invite the attention of Clergymen and educated 
Laymen to this Series. 


Forty-five years have now elapsed since the commencement of THE FOREIGN 
THEOLOGICAL LipraRy, and during that time Four Volumes annually (or 180 
in all) have appeared with the utmost regularity. 


It is now, however, difficult to preserve this regularity; and, whilst the 
Publishers will continue to issue translations of the best German and French 
works, they will do so as occasion offers, and thus the publications will be even 
more select. 


In completing THz Foreign THEOLOGICAL Liprary as a series, they desire 
anew to express their grateful thanks to the Subscribers for their support. 


They trust and believe that the whole series has exercised, through the 
care with which the books have been selected, a healthful influence upon the 
progress of theological science in this country and the United States. 


The BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, with regard to Sacred Study, says :—‘/t may be 
of some little service to the reader if | mention the long and valuable series of Commentaries on, 
/ believe, every book of the Old Testament, that will be found translated from the German in the 
comprehensive Foreign Theological Library of Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh. The same Library may 
be mentioned in reference to the New Testament; and it may be further mentioned that, by the 
enterprise of the same Publishers, the whole of the valuable Commentaries of the late Dr, Meyer 
are now accessible to the English student.’ 


Prof. W. R. HARPER, of Chicago University, and Editor of ‘The Biblical World,’ writes :— 
‘The FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, has 
exercised a great influence upon the biblical studies in this country and in England. It has 
introduced to students of the Scriptures some of the best work of German theologians and critics. 
The Publishers announce that, with the concluding volume of Schiirer's ‘History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ,” they will bring the series to an end. The forty-five years of publi- 
cation, at the rate of four volumes yearly, is an achievement to look back upon with pride, and the 
belief of the Messrs. Clark, that ‘‘through the care with which books have been selected, the series 
has exercised a healthful influence upon the progress of theological science,” is amply justified. 
It is gratifying to learn that they do not propose entirely to give up this special work of publish- 
ing such translations, but will discontinue the serial publication, issuing books irregularly, as 
occasion offers.’ 


In order to bring THe Forrtan THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY more within the reach 
of all, it has been decided to allow selections of 


EIGHT VOLUMES 
at the Subscription Price of 
TWO GUINEAS (net) 
(or more at the same ratio). N.B.—No duplicates can be included in such 


selections. A complete list of volumes in THE ForEIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
will be found on the following page. 


T. AND T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The following are the Works from which a Selection of Ercut Votumes for £2, 28. (or more at the 
Same ratio) may be made. (Non-subscription Price within brackets) :— 

Baumgarten—The History of the Church in the Apostolic Age. Three Vols. (278.) 
Bleek—Introduction to the New Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Cassel—Commentary on Esther. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Christlieb—Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Delitzsch—New Commentary on Genesis. Two Vols. (218.) 
Commentary on the Psalms. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Last Edition. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Two Vols, (21s.) 
A System of Biblical Psychology. One Vol. (12s.) 
Déllinger—Hippolytus and Callistus; or, The Church of Rome: A.D. 200-250. One Vol. (7s. 6d.) 
Dorner—A System of Christian Doctrine. Four Vols. (428.) 
History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Five Vols. (52s. 6d.) 
Ebrard—Commentary on the Epistles of St.John. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
The Gospel History.. One Vol. (10s.6d.) Apologetics. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Ewald—Revelation : Its Nature and Record. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Old and New Testament Theology. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Frank—System of Christian Certainty. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Gebhardt—Doctrine of the Apocalypse. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Gerlach—Commentary on the Pentateuch. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Gieseler—Compendium of Ecclesiastical History: A.D. 451-1409. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.} 
Godet—Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on 1st Corinthians. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Goebel—On the Parables. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Hagenbach—History of the Reformation. Two Vols. (21s.) 
History of Christian Doctrines. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Harless—A System of Christian Ethics. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Haupt—Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Havernick—General Introduction to the Old Testament. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Hengstenberg—Christology of the Old Testament. Four Vols. (42s.) 
Commentary on the Psalms. Three Vols. (338.) 
On the Book of Ecclesiastes, etc. etc. One Vol. (9s.) 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on Ezekiel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
—— Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, etc. One Vol. (12s.) 
The Kingdom of God under the Old Covenant. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Keil—Introduction to the Old Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Commentary on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
— — Commentary on the Books of Samuel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Commentary on the Books of Kings. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Commentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Commentary on Ezekiel. Two Vols. (21s.) Book of Daniel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Biblical Archwology. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Kurtz—History of the Old Covenant; or, Old Testament Dispensation. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Lange—Commentary on the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. Two Vols. (183.) St. John. Two Vols. (218.} 
Luthardt—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
History of Christian Ethics to the Reformation. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Macdonald—Introduction to the Pentateuch. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Martensen—Christian Dogmatics. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Christian Ethics. General—Social—Individual. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 
Miiller—The Christian Doctrine of Sin. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Murphy—Commentary on the Psalms. 70 count as Two Volumes. One Vol. (128.) 
Neander—General History of the Christian Religion and Church. Vols. I. to VIII. (60s.) 
Oehler—Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Olshausen—Commentary on the Gospels and Acts. Four Vols. (428.) 
Commentary on Epistle tothe Romans. One Vol. (10s.6d.) Corinthians. One Vcl. (9s.) 
Commentary on Philippians, Titus, and 1st Timothy. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Orelli—Prophecy regarding Consummation of God’s Kingdom. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Commentary on Isaiah. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) Jeremiah. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Philippi—Commentary on Epistle to Romans. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Rxbiger—Encyclopxdia of Theology. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Ritter—Comparative Geography of Palestine. Four Vols. (26s.) 
Sartorius—The Doctrine of Divine Love. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Schtfrer—The Jewish People in the Time of Christ. Five Vols. (10s. 6d. each.) 
Shedd—History of Christian Doctrine. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Steinmeyer—History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
The Miracles of our Lord in relation to Modern Criticism. One Vol. (7s. 6d.) 
Stier—The Words of the Lord Jesus. Eight Vols. (10s. 6d. per vol.) 
The Words ofthe Risen Saviour, and Commentary on Epistle of St. James. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
The Words of the Apostles Expounded., One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 
Ulimann—Reformers before the Reformation. Two Vols. (21s.) 
Weiss—Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 2 Vols. (21s.) The Life of Christ. 3 Vols. (31s. 6d.) 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LOTZE’S MICROCOSMUS. 


Microcosmus: Concerning Man and His Relation to the World. 
By Hermann Lorzm. Translated from the German. Cheaper 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo (1450 pp.), price 24s. 


Messrs, Clark have pleasure in announcing this Cheaper Edition of Lotze’s ‘Microcosmus,” 
which the ‘Athenceum’ refers to as ‘the greatest philosophic work produced in Germany by 
the generation just past.’ It is issued in two handsome 8vo volumes (1450 pp.), and is in 
every way complete. 


N.B,—A few copies of the 36s. Edition, printed on thicker paper, may still be had, 


‘The English public have now before them the greatest philosophic work produced 
in Germany by the generation just past. The translation comes at an opportune time, 
for the circumstances of English thought, just at the present moment, are peculiarly 
those with which Lotze attempted to deal when he wrote his ‘‘Microcosmus,” a quarter 
of a century ago, . . . Few philosophic books of the century are so attractive both in 
style and matter.’—Atheneum. 


‘These are indeed two masterly volumes, vigorous in intellectual power, and trans- 
lated with rare ability. . . . This work will doubtless find a place on the shelves of all 
the foremost thinkers and students of modern times.’—Hvangelical Magazine. 


Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl. A Critical Examination. By 
LronHarD Srkuuin, Bayreuth. Translated by Principal Srmon, 
D.D., Bradford. In demy 8vo, price 9s. 


‘This learned work goes to the very root of the philosophical and metaphysical 
speculations of recent years.’—LHcclesiastical Gazette, 


Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions. By E. E. 
Constance Jones, Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Girton College, 
Cambridge ; Joint-Translator and Editor of Lotze’s Microcosmus. 
In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘We must congratulate Girton College upon the forward movement of which the 
publication of this work is one of the first steps.’.—Cambridge Review. 


The Philosophical Basis of Theism: An Examination of 
the Personality of Man, to ascertain his Capacity to Know and 
Serve God, and the Validity of the Principles underlying the Defence 
of Theism. By Prof. 8, Harris, D.D., LL.D. In ex. 8vo, price 12s. 


‘Full of suggestive thought, and of real assistance in unfolding to the mind the true 
account and justification of its religious knowledge.’—Spectator, 


The Self-Revelation of God. By Professor SamuEn Harris, 
D.D., LL.D,, Yale College. In extra 8vo, price 12s. 


‘In ‘The Philosophical Basis of Theism” Dr. Harris laid the foundation, in the 
present work he raises the superstructure, and in both he has done good service to 
philosophy and theology. His is a mind full of knowledge, and rich in ripe reflection 


on the methods and results won in the past, and on the problems of the present hour.’ 
—Spectator. 


Modern Pantheism. Essay on Religious Philosophy. Translated 
from the French of M. Emit Saisset. Two Vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
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